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“DIS YARE AM DE KEERAGE IN WHICH GIN'L 


One hundred years ago, the eyes of a few 
States along the Atlantic sea-board were 


turned anxiously toward “ Little York,” a | 
small town situated on the curve of York | 


River just above where its white current 
mingles with the green waters of Chesa- 


peake Bay. There was being fought the | 


death struggle between Great Britain and 


her revolutionary colonies,—between the | 


Old and the New. 
Affairs had assumed a gloomy aspect. 
The army of the South had been defeated 


and driven back into Virginia, barely escap- | 
ing annihilation by forced marches, and by | 


the successful passage of the deep rivers 


which intersect the country through which | 
it retreated; Virginia, the backbone of the | 
Revolution, had been swept by two inva- | 


sions; and Cornwallis with his victorious 

army was marching triumphantly through 

her borders, trying by every means he could 

devise to bring his only opponent, a young 

French officer, to an engagement. Had 

“the boy ” proved as reckless as the British 
Vout. XXII.—63. 


WASHIN’TON SURRENDIED TO LOR’ CO’NWALLIS.” 


| commander believed him, the end would 
| have come before De Grasse with his fleet 


anchored in the Chesapeake. He was no 
boy in the art of war, however, and at 
| length Cornwallis, wearied of trying to 
| catch him, retired to York, and intrenching 
himself, awaited reénforcements from the 
North. Just at this time, Providence di- 
rected the French admiral to the Virginia 
coast, and the American general, finding 
himself suddenly possessed of a force such 
as he had never hoped for in his wildest 
dreams, and knowing that he could count 
on the new reénforcements for only a few 
weeks, determined to put his fate to the 
touch, and win if possible by a coup de 
main. With this end in view, he withdrew 
from New York, and came down to Jersey 
as if to get near his ovens, a move which 
misled the British commander, who knew 
that a good meal was a sufficient induce- 
ment to carry the hungry American troops 
farther than that, and did not suspect the ul- 
terior object until he learned that Washing- 
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THE PRINCIPAL STREET OF YORKTOWN. 


ton was well on his way to Virginia. 
last days of September, the colonial gen- 
eral arrived before York and threw the die. 
Before the end of three weeks, the British 
troops marched out with cased colors, 
prisoners of war. The details of the sur- 
render included an act of poetic retribution. 
When General Lincoln had, not long before, 
surrendered at Charleston to Cornwallis, the 
British marquis appointed an inferior officer 
to receive his sword; this affront General 
Washington now properly avenged by ap- 
pointing General Lincoln to receive Corn- 
wallis’s sword. 

When the British prime minister received 
the intelligence of the surrender, he threw 
up his hands, exclaiming: “ My God! it is 
all over!” And it was all over—America 


was free. A hundred years have passed by | 
since that time, and with natural pride the | 


In the |! 


people of these United States are preparing 
to celebrate the centennial anniversary of 
the great event which secured their inde- 
pendence. Once more the little sleepy Vir- 
ginia town, which has for a century lain as 
if under a spell, awakes with a start to find 
itself the center of interest. 

Had the siege of Yorktown taken place a 
dozen centuries ago, the assailants, instead 
of hammering the fortifications down as 
fast as they were repaired, might have been 
forced to wait until the grim ally, starvation, 
compelled the besieged to capitulate. Ever 
at this day the place gives evidence of its 
advantages as a fortified camp. High ram- 
parts and deep fosses, which might have 
satisied a Roman consul, surround it on 
three sides, and on the fourth, a precipitous 
bluff above the deep, wide York which could 
be defended by a handful. These fortifica- 





tions bear witness to a later strife. Magru- 


der began them in those early days of 1861, | 


when each side thought the Civil War sport 
for a summer holiday; and later on, when 
the magnitude of the struggle was under- 
stood, McClellan strengthened them. To- 
vether with the few antique brick buildings 
with massive walls and peaked roofs, which 
have survived the assaults of three succes- 
sive wars, and of that more insidious de- 
stroyer, Time, they give the place the 
impressiveness of an old walled town. All 


new ways and things seem to have been | 


held at bay. 

The town is about one hundred and 
seventy-five vears old. It looks much 
older, but repeated wars have an aging 
effect, and fish diet is not recuperative. Its 


te 
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| founder was Thomas Nelson, a young set- 
tler from Penrith, on the border of Scot- 
| land,—and for that reason called “Scotch 
Tom.” Scotch Tom’s dwelling, known as 
the “ Nelson House,” still stands, with its 
| lofty chimneys and solid walls—towering 
among the surrounding buildings ; an endur- 
ing preéminence which would probably have 
| gratified the pride which tradition says moved 
| him to have the corner-stone passed through 
the hands of his infant heir. The massive 
door and small windows, with the solid 
shutters, look as if the house had been con- 
| structed more with a view to defense than 
to architectural grace. Within, everything 
is antique ; modern paint has recently, with 
| doubtful success, if not propriety, attempted 
to freshen up the old English wainscoting ; 
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but the old-time air of the place cannot 
be banished. Memory grows busy as she 
walks through the lofty rooms and recalls 
the scenes they have witnessed. Here, in 
“ye olden tyme,” dwelt a race which grew 
to wealth and power noted even in that 
age, when the mere lapse of years, opening 


up the broad wild lands to the westward, 
and multiplying the slaves, doubled and 
quadrupled their possessions without care 
or thought of the owners. Here have 
been held receptions at which have gath- 
ered Grymeses, Digges, Lees, Carters, Ran- 
dolphs, Burwells, Pages, Byrds, Spottswoods, 
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TOMB OF THOMAS NELSON. 


Harrisons, and all the 

gay gentry of the Old 

Dominion. Up the cir- 

cular stone steps, where 
now the dust of the street lies thick, blush- 
ing, laughing girls have tripped, followed 
by stately mammas over whose precious 
heads the old-time “canopies” were held 
by careful young lovers, or lordly squires 
whose names were to become as imper- 
ishable as the great Declaration they sub- 
scribed. Coming down to a later period, 
a more historical interest attaches itself to 
the mansion. George Mason and Wash- 
ington and Jefferson have slept here ; 
Cornwallis established his head-quarters 
here during the last days of the great 
siege, when his first head-quarters, Secretary 
Nelson’s house, had been shelled to pieces. 
Lafayette, no longer the boyish adventurer 
with a mind wild with romantic dreams 
of the Cid, and chased like a fugitive by 
his sovereign, but the honored and re- 
vered guest of a mighty nation, returning 
in his old age to witness the great- 


ness of the New World toward which his | 


valor had so much contributed, slept here 


and added another to the many associations | 
| destroyed in the war of 1812. 


which already surrounded the mansion. 


Scotch Tom, having built his house, died | 


and was buried. His tomb is one of the 


two antique monuments which, in spite of | 


war and weather, still remain notable relics 
of old York. It stands in the uninclosed 
common near the old church on the bluff, 
not a stone’s-throw from the center of the 
town, 
elaborately carved, look forth from clouds. 
Once, a crown was being placed on the 


On the four sides, cherubs’ faces, | 
| dezvous of the gentlemen of the town and 








head of one; an- 
other was, trumpet 





| in mouth, proclaim- 


ing “ All glory to God,” but the ascription 
has disappeared. The weather and the van- 
dal have marred and wasted the carving ; but 
enough yet remains to show that on it some 
noted sculptor had used his utmost skill. 
The coat of arms on the top shows the fleurs 
de lis as his crest, while the inscription 
and heraldic insignia declare the founder 
of Yorktown to have been a “ gentle- 
man.” At his feet, beneath a less impos- 
ing tomb, lies Scotch Tom’s oldest son, 
William Nelson, called “ President ” Nelson 
from having been President of the King’s 
Council, and at his feet, in turn, sleeps, in 
an unmarked grave, the President’s oldest 
son, General Thomas Nelson, the most illus- 
trious of the race—signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, War Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and one of the most brilliant of that 


| body of great men who stand, a splendid 


galaxy, in the firmament of history. “The 


| old store,” which for two generations yielded 


the Nelsons a vast harvest of golden guineas, 
stood on the open space now called “ the 
common.” It survived the siege, but was 
The custom- 
house, however, where their goods were 
entered, still stands a score of yards off, 
with moss-covered peaked roof, thick walls, 
and massive oaken doors and shutters. 
This is one of the most notable relics of 
York, for it is said to have been the first 
custom-house erected in America. In the 
colonial period, it was the fashionable ren- 


surrounding country. There the young 
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bucks in velvet and ruffles gathered to talk 
over the news or plan new plots of surpris- 
ing a governor or a lady-love. It was 
there the haughty young aristocrats, as 
they took snuff and fondled their hounds, 
probably laughed over the story of how 
that young fellow, Washington, who, be- 
cause he had acquired some little reputation 
iighting Indians, had thought himself good 
enough for anybody, had courted Mary Cary, 
and very properly had been asked out of 
the house by the old Colonel, on the ground 
that his daughter had been accustomed to 
ride in her own coach, There it was 
doubtless.told how Tom Jefferson, leaving 
his clients and studies on the Rivanna, had 
come back to try his fate at Becky Bur- 
well’s dainty feet, and had been sent off for 
much-needed consolation to his old friend 
and crony, John Page, who had just induced 
little Frances, her cousin, to come and be 
mistress of Rosewell. Sometimes graver 
topics were discussed there—whether the 
Metropolitan’s license and the recommen- 
dation of the Governor were sufficient to 
override the will of the vestries in fixing an 
obnoxious rector in the parishes; whether 
Great Britain had a right to a monopoly 
of the colonial trade, or whether she could 
lawfully prevent them inhibiting the landing 
of slaves in their ports, with other questions 
which showed the direction of the popular 
mind. 

It would be difficult to find a fitter 
illustration of the old colonial Virginia life 
than that which this little town affords. 
It was a typical Old Dominion borough, 
and was one of the eight boroughs into 
which Virginia was originally divided. 
One or two families owned the place, 
ruling with a sway despotic in fact, though 
in the main temperate and just, for the 
lower orders were too dependent and inert 
to dream of thwarting the “ gentlefolk,” and 
the Southerner uncrossed was ever the 
most amiable of men. If there were more 
than one great family, they nevertheless 
got on amicably, for they had usually 
married and intermarried until their inter- 
ests were identical. 

Nearly all the “old” families in the 
colony were allied, and the clannish in- 
stinct was as strong as among the Scotch. 
The ambition of the few wealthy families 
in the colony, perhaps more than the 
usually accepted aristocratic - instinct, ex- 
cluded from the circle all who did not 
come up to their somewhat difficult stand- 
ard. Government was their passion, and 





everything relating to it interested them. | 
was the only matter which excited them, 
and every other feeling took its tone from 
this. It influenced them in all their rela- 
tions, domestic as well as public. Even 
and smooth as seemed the temperament 
of the nonchalant, languid Virginian,—not 
splenitive or rash,—yet had it in it something 
dangerous. His political opinions were sa. 
cred to him; he had inherited them from 
his father, whom he regarded as the imper- 
sonation of wisdom and virtue. To oppose 
them roused him at once, and made him 
intolerant and violent. He could not brook 
opposition. The feeling has not altogether 
disappeared even at the present day. Yet, 
singular as it may seem, with this existed 
the deeply ingrained love of liberty and 
devotion to principle from which sprang 
the constitutional securities of liberty of 
speech, freedom of the press, the right to 
bear arms, and the statute of religious free- 
dom. 

In York, the Nelson family was the 
acknowledged leader in county affairs, 
President Nelson had sent his eldest son, 
Tom, when a lad of fourteen, to Eton, and 
afterward to Cambridge, where he was 
graduated with some distinction. The style 
in which the President of the Council lived 
is exhibited by the casual remark, in a letter 
written to a friend who was in charge of this 
son, that he had just bought Lord Balti- 
more’s six white coach-horses, and meant to 
give his own six black ones a run in his Han- 
over pastures. In 1761, the young squire 
came home, and it shows the influence of his 
family that, while yet on his voyage across, 
he was returned as a member of the House 
of Burgesses. About a year afterward, he 
married Lucy Grymes, the oldest daughter 
of Colonel Philip Grymes, of Brandon, in 
Middlesex. The Grymeses enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being the wickedest and clever- 
est family in the Dominion. The name 
was originally Greme, but when the first 
of them fled from Scotland in 1715, after 
the failure of the Old Pretender, he, for 
prudential reasons, changed his name to 
Grymes. Little Lucy was a dove in the 
eagle’s nest, however. She was a cousin 
of Light-Horse Harry Lee and of Thomas 
Jefferson. An old MS. states that the 
latter was one of her many lovers, but the 
story appears to lack confirmation, as the 
lady denied it even in after years. 

During the years that followed, York 
maintained her position as an influential 
borough in the direction of affairs. When 
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the crisis came, Secretary Thomas Nelson, | 
| great conventions. 
| tion in committee of the whole in 1776 that 


“the President’s” younger brother, was at 
the head of the moderate party. He re- 
ceived forty-five votes in the Convention for 
Virginia’s first governor, but was beaten by 
Patrick Henry. He was, however, put in 
the Privy Council. His nephew and name- 
sake, Thomas Nelson, Jr., was one of the 
leaders of the ultra patriots, and with his 
cousin and connection, Dudley Digges, took 
so conspicuous a part in the early revolu- 
tionary action of the State, that Captain 
Montague, the commander of the British 
ship Fowey, threatened to bombard York. 
The manifestation of their anger took a 
singular turn, which at the same time 
shows the naive character of the old Vir- 
ginia gentry. They solemnly resolved that 
his action had been so inhuman that he 
should not be further recognized as a 
gentleman. 


Captain Montague, the women were less 
resolute, as he was remarkable for his great 


personal beauty,—so remarkable, indeed, | 


that it was said Lady Augusta Murray, who 


afterward married the Duke of Sussex, and | 


who was herself declared to be the hand- 
somest woman in the three kingdoms, used 
to repeat at the end of each verse in the 


136th Psalm, whenever it occurred in the 
church service : 


“Praise Montague, Captain of the Fowey, 
For his beauty endureth for ever.” 


Dudley Digges, young Nelson’s col- 
league in the House of Burgesses, was a 
member of the Privy Council, and of the 
Committee of Safety. He was the worthy 
lineal descendant of that brave Sir Dudley 
who flung at Charles the First’s powerful 


and insolent favorite, Buckingham, the re- | 


tort, “ Do you jeer, my lord? I can show 
you where a greater man than your lord- 
ship, as high in power, and as deep in the 
king’s favor, has been hanged for as small a 
crime as these articles contain.” 

Such was York, the patriotic little Vir- 
ginia town into which Cornwallis retired in 
the summer of 1781, when he received 
orders from Sir Henry Clinton to intrench 
himself on the coast and await instructions. 
At this time it boasted among its citizens 
the Governor of the State, for young Nel- 
son had attained the highest dignity in 
Virginia. He had been one of the leaders 
in the great movement which had separated 
the colonies from the mother country. He 





It is possible that however | 


determined the men were not to recognize | 
| r* . . . 
ernment, Virginia’s credit was low, but the 


| Petersburg, raised 
| them. 





had been a conspicuous member of all the 
He had made the mo- 


Virginia should instruct her delegates in 
Congress to try and induce that body to 
declare the United Colonies free and inde- 
pendent States; he had, as one of her dele- 
gates, signed the great Declaration; and 
now he had been chosen to take the entire 


| control of the State, and with almost dicta- 


torial powers to manage both her military 
and civil polity. “ His popularity was un- 
bounded,” says the historian. His patriot- 
ism certainly was. The father of a modern 
English statesman, speaking of his son’s free- 
trade views, said he might be exalting the 
nation, but he was ruining his family. The 
same criticism might have been passed on 
General Nelson’s administration. His pa- 
triotism was of a nature that now strikes 
one as rather antique. When money was 
wanted to pay the troops and run the Gov- 


Governor was told that he could have 
plenty on his personal security, so he bor- 
rowed a couple of millions and went on; 
when regiments mutinied and refused to 
march, the Governor simply drove over to 
the money, and paid 
Consequently, when the war closed, 
what old George Mason declared he would 
be willing to say his munc dimittis on, viz., 
the heritage to his children of a crust of 
bread and liberty, had literally befallen Gov- 


} ernor Nelson. 


When it was discovered that Cornwallis 
was marching on York, the feelings of the 
inhabitants were doubtless not enviable. 
Arnold had not long before swept over the 
State, leaving “red ruin” in his track. 
Colonel Tarleton, Cornwallis’s lieutenant, 
had procured for himself a not very desirable 
reputation, having an eye for a good horse 
and a likely negro, and a conscience not 
over scrupulous about the manner of obtain- 
ing them. Arnold was so much dreaded 
that, when he was expected to fall on York, 
Mrs. Nelson, the general’s wife, with her 
young children, fled to the upper country. 
On this occasion it was that Jimmy Ridout, 


| the carriage driver, in emulation of Cacus, 


had his horses shod at night with the shoes 
reversed, so that if they were followed their 
pursuers might be misled. When Corn- 
wallis marched on York, Mrs. Nelson once 
more set out for her upper plantations in 
Hanover. 

Cornwallis, expecting additional forces 
from Sir Henry Clinton, fortified himself 
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in York. His letter to his chief, conveying 
the announcement of his surrender, declares 
that he never saw this post in a very favor- 
able light, and nothing but the hope of 
relief would have induced him to attempt 


its defense. This letter gave mortal offense | 


to the superior officer, who was sensible 
of the justice of the grave charge so deli- 
cately conveyed. He had sacrificed his 
subordinate and the last chances of Great 
Britain. 

Riding over the green fields at present, 


it requires an effort to picture the scenes | 
| commander’s head-quarters, the house was 


they witnessed one hundred years ago. 


There are fortifications still standing, green | 


CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


with blackberry bushes and young locusts, 
| but they tell of a more recent strife ; the 
Revolutionary earth-works have totally dis- 


appeared, except on “Secretary’s Hill,” 
where formerly stood Secretary Nelson’s 
fine house, in which Cornwallis first estab- 
lished his head-quarters. A few signs are 
still discernible there, due to the possible 
fact that his lordship had his head-quarters 


| protected by works of unusual strength. 


If this be the explanation, the precaution 
proved futile, for when it was known in the 
Revolutionary camp that it was the British 


made their special mark, and was almost 
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PORTRAIT OF GOVERNOR 


NELSON AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN. 


demolished. The butler was killed in the act | at night by the picked troops of the French 


of placing a dish on the dinner-table. Out- 


side the town, there are several spots which | 
| Royal Auvergne won back their lost name 


may be accurately fixed. Up the river, on 
the rise beyond the small, dull stream, to the 
left of the Williamsburgh road going out, 
were posted the French batteries—the regi- 
ments of Touraine, Agénois, and Gatinois 


—the Royal Auvergne—“ Auvergne sans | 


tache.” On the creek a little nearer the 
town fell Scammel on the first day of the 
siege, treacherously shot in the back after he 
had surrendered, which “ cast a gloom over 
the camp.” His death was avenged after- 


| occurred but yesterday. 


and American armies. ‘The short grass 
now grows smooth over the spot where the 


and fame; but as we stand where they 
stood that night with empty guns, panting 
to use the bayonet, steadfast though their 
ranks were being mowed down in the dark- 
ness, we feel stirred as though it had all 
Meantime the 
American stormers of the other redoubt, 


led by the dashing young Colonel Alexan- 


ward by his troops, as they charged over the | 
redoubts with the battle-cry, “ Remember | young officer made his men as he halted 


Scammel!” Below the town, on the other 
side, the redoubts were stormed and taken 


| 


der Hamilton, had plunged through the 
abattis and gained their prize. What a 
speech that must have been which the 


them under the walls! 
“Did you ever hear such a speech?” 
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asked one officer of another. “ With that 
speech I could storm hell!” 

The striking incidents of the siege were 
not very numerous. It was a steady and 
unreceding advance on one side and retro- 
gression on the other; but this particular 
night was somewhat noted for its romantic 
episodes. When Hamilton, inside his re- 
doubt, sent to inform the French leader 
of the fact and to inquire if he was in his, 
“No, but I will be in five minutes,” he 
answered, and he kept his word. Many a 
blue lapel was stained with heart blood ; 
but their king wrote with his own hand, 
“ Bon pour Royal Auvergne,” and posterity 
says, Amen! They died not in vain. “ The 
work is done and well done,” said Washing- 
ton, when the signal was given that the 
redoubts were won. 

A few days before this eventful night, the 
Governor of Virginia, who was present in 
person, commanding the Virginia State 
forces, had displayed his patriotism by an 
act which attracted much attention. Ob- 
serving that his own house within the town 
had escaped injury from the shells, he 
learned that General Washington had given 
orders that the gunners should not aim at 
it. He immediately had a gun turned on 
it, and offered a prize of five guineas to the 
gunner who should strike it. 

Three-quarters of a mile back of the two 
captured redoubts, and outside of the first 
parallel, stood, and still 
weather-board mansion. Its antique roof, 
its fire-places set across the corners, and its 
general old-time air, even a hundred years 
ago bespoke for it reverence as a relic of 
a long by-gone age. It was historical even 
then, for it had been the country residence 
of Governor Spottswood, who had been the 
great Marlborough’s aid-de-camp, and had 


stands, an old | 


———e 


borne the news of Blenheim to England, 
He had come, bringing his virtues and his 
graces, to the Old Dominion, and had in the 
quaint old house on the river bank held his 
mimic court, forming royal plans for the 
development of the kingly domain he ruled, 
entertaining his knights of the Golden 
Horseshoe, drinking healths which amaze 
even this not over temperate generation. 
He established the first iron foundry ever 
erected on American soil. Hither his 
body was brought from Maryland, where he 
died. But one hundred years ago, to the 
many associations connected with the old 
house was added one which to this genera- 
tion dwarfs all others. In its sitting-room 
were drawn up the articles of capitulation 
of the British army. Imagination almost 
always paints in high colors the scene of 
any great act in the world’s drama, but a 
milder and more peaceful picture can 
scarcely be conceived than that which this 
spot now presents. The house was owned 
at the time of the surrender by “ Aunt 
Moore,” as she was called by nearly all the 
people of York. Itis now unoccupied, and 
the cellar has been utilized as a stable. 
About it the mild-eyed Alderneys browse 
the white clover, or gaze sleepily at the 
unwonted pilgrim. The river sleeps just 
beyond, with a single sail set like a pearl on 
its bosom. The spot looks an “ ancient 
haunt of peace,” but war has stalked about 
it since first the English came. The peace- 
ful-looking hedges beyond the old orchard, 
and on the bluff, are breastworks overgrown 
with bushes. The great civil war, the war 
of 1812, and the Revolution, all have passed 
over these green, quiet fields; and yonder 
in the “Temple” lies the relic of a still 
older strife—the grave of a soldier who had 
won his laurels and lain down long before 


THE SPOTTSWOOD HOUSE. 
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Sir Alexander Spottswood earned his spurs at 
Blenheim. A mystery of more ancient date 
than the Revolution hangs about the spot. 
Some authorities state that Governor Spotts- 
wood built a temple of worship here, whence 
came the name of the plantation, “ Temple 
Farm”; but the Temple is doubtless of older 
date than this account would make us be- 
lieve. The more probable explanation is 
that the building, whose foundations alone 
remain at present, was erected in the early 
days of the colony. The double walls, one 
within the other, give credit to the story 
that it was so built for defense against the 
Indians, and the date on Major Gooch’s 
tomb, October, 1655, corroborates it. The 


tomb of the royal governor has long since 
disappeared. Major Gooch’s epitaph reads: 


“ Within this tomb there doth interred lie, 

No shape but substance, true nobility, 

Itself though young in years, just twenty-nine, 
Yet grac’d with virtues morall and divine, 
The church from him did good participate. 

In counsell rare fit to adorn a state.” 


Could the young soldier have had a fitter 
resting-place ? 

Right below the Temple sleeps Worm- 
ley’s Creek, with its myriad water-lilies rest- 
ing on its gentle breast; and not a hundred 
yards above stands the modern successor 
to the mill, where the first shot was fired 
in the siege. The old structure has disap- 


peared, but the old customs still remain. | 
the street. 


Here, twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days (for it takes three days to “catch a 
head of water”), come the negroes and 
country folk bringing their “turns” of corn, 
some in bags on their heads, or, if they are 
of larger means and appetites, in little carts 
with generally a single bull harnessed in 
the shafts. The established rule of each in 
his turn prevails, and they wait patiently, 
sometimes the livelong day, until their time 
comes. They are not in a hurry; for a 
hundred years this same thing has gone on 


as placid and serene as the stream down | 
among the “ cow collards ”; to hurry would | 


be to violate the most ancient and time- 
honored tradition of the fathers. 


It is easy to see that “little York” never | 


recovered from its bombardment. The 
scene in the street to-day is an idyl,—a few 
massive old brick houses scattered among 
modern shanties like so many old-time 
gentlemen at a modern ward-meetirg; a 
couple of negro children kicking up the 


dust in the street a hundred yards away; | 
two citizens sitting under an awning “ rest- | 


| 


| 


TOMB OF MAJOR 


ing,” and a smail ox-cart moving uncer- 
tainly nearer, as the little brindle bull in the 
shafts browses the short grass on the side of 
The most lively things in sight 
are a small boy and the string of fish 
he is carrying; for the latter have just 
come from the water and are still flut- 
tering. Such is the scene now presented 
in the street where a hundred years ago 
anxious red-coats double-quicked along or 
stole sullenly by, trying to shelter themselves 
from the searching messengers from the bat- 
teries out on the heights beyond the creeks. 

The Nelson house still remains in the 
family; but to the Nelsons, peace came 
with poverty; the Governor’s vast estate 
went for his public debts. The power of 
his name kept the harpies still so long as 
he lived; but they were already wrangling 
among themselves, and at his death they 
swooped down on the spoil. Years after- 
ward, Virginia, under the leadership of 
Governor Henry A. Wise, did tardy and 
partial justice to the memory of Nelson’s 
great services by placing his statue among 
the group of her great ones in her beautiful 
Capitol-Square ; and, in company with Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Marshall, Henry, Mason, 
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and Lewis, he stands with the bonds in his 
outstretched hands in perpetuam rei memo- 
riam. No recompense, however, was ever 
made to the family for the vast sums Gov- 
ernor Nelson had expended. Some forty or 
fifty years after his death, evidence of his great 
losses was collected for the purpose of ap- 
plying to Congress for compensation; but 
a bill being brought in meantime for the 
relief of the widow of the young colonel 


who made the speech to his storming party | 


that night under the walls of the redoubt 
at Yorktown, and who had _ rendered 
besides some other small services to the 
country, a member asked if there were no 
poor-houses in New York, that Mrs. Ham- 
ilton came begging to Congress; and 
after that, one of Governor Nelson’s sons, 
who was in Congress at the time, refused 
to proceed further in the matter, declaring 
that he would not permit his mother’s 
name to be brought before a body which 
tolerated such blackguardism. 

It seems extraordinary that, after only a 
hundred years, much doubt exists as to the 
spot where the British laid down their arms. 
Immediately after the surrender, Congress 
enacted that a suitable monument should 
be erected there, to tell the story to suc- 
ceeding generations. 
cerning Yorktown sleep, and the memorial 
was neglected until the very spot was for- 
gotten. There has been builded up, how- 
ever, a mighty nation, zealous for liberty, 


“ Monumentum aere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius.”’ 


This was, to use the closing words of 


the articles of Cornwallis’s capitulation, 
“done in the trenches before Yorktown, 
in Virginia, October rgth, 1781.” 

As York, the territory of the Nelsons, 
witnessed the last act in Virginia’s colonial 
drama, so Rosewell, the seat of the Pages, 
saw the first act. The places are only a 
few miles apart, separated by the York 
River. 

Taking a small boat at the Yorktown pier, 
you may, by promising an extra quarter, 
wake the lethargic boatman into positive 
activity, and get under way to Gloucester 
Point in something under a_ half-hour. 
Your boatman, as black as Charon, rows 
with a deliberation which would gratify you 
if crossing the Styx. You are apt to ques- 
tion him about the coming celebration and 
the events it is to commemorate. Oh, yes! 
he knows all about it. If his immediate 
predecessor, “Old Unc’ Felix,” who was 





But all things con- | 





gathered last fall to his fathers at the age 
of sixty-five years, and whose funeral ser. 
mon was preached last Sunday, were alive, 
he would have assured you that he remem- 
bered all about the siege of Yorktown, and 
waited on both Generals Washington and 
Cornwallis. 

After a while you reach Gloucester Point, 
literally a “point,” and tread the ground 
invested by Weedon, De Choisy, and the 
dashing, bragging De Lauzun. 

A ride of a few miles up the river bank 
brings you to an old place called Shelly, 
once a part of the Rosewell estate, and still 
owned by Governor Page’s descendants, 
However appropriate the name may scem, 
in view of the great beds of shell down on 
the river bank, it does not call up the 
associations connected with the name borne 
by the place in colonial days—* Werowoco- 
moco.” Next to Jamestown, this plantation 
is perhaps the spot most celebrated in the 
colonial annals of Virginia. It was here that 
Powhatan reigned like Egbert of old, with 
kings, less poetic but not more savage, to 
pull his canoe. Between his wives, his ene- 
mies, and his English friends, the old Wero- 
wance had a hard time. Doubtless he found 
much consolation in his oysters. And judg- 
ing from the mounds of oyster-shells, those 
Indians must have had royal appetites. It 
was at this place that the most romantic 
incident of Virginia’s history occurred, 
when the little tender-hearted Indian 
maiden, touched with pity for an intrepid 
young captive, prayed in vain for his life, 
and then flung herself beneath the execu- 
tioners’ axes and clasped the victim in her 
arms, risking her own life but saving John 
Smith and the colony of Virginia. 

Other memories cluster around the place: 
of the ghastly decorations of Payanketank 
scalps; the ballet dance of Indian nymphs 
attired in the most ancient of recorded cos- 
tumes; the coronation of old Powhatan, who 
with royal instinct refused to stoop while 
the crown was placed on his head. The 
whole place is quick with memories. 

It has always been my opinion that the 
world has not done justice to Captain John 
Smith. He deserves to be ranked with the 
greatest explorers of all time. At the age 
of thirty he had left the Virginias and re- 
turned to England, having accomplished 
what Raleigh, with all his wealth, power, 
and zeal, could not do. Well might the 
old chronicles call him “the Father of 
the Colony.” Had the die turned differ- 
ently on the spot where we now stand, 
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Virginia might have lain a hundred years 
more a wilderness and a waste place, and 
the destinies of the world have been differ- 


ent. I should write a eulogy on “ oure 


Captaine ” did I not recall the clever answer 
of the Spartan to a Sophist offering to de- 
liver a eulogy on Hercules—*“ Why, who | 
has ever blamed Hercules?” The son of | 
Alcmena underwent scarcely greater hard- 
ships or performed more labors than did 
“oure Captaine.” What higher eulogy could 


| with much copper and many beads.” 


It had the honor of being built by Captain 
Smith, and was erected on the requisition 
of the king for “a house, a grind-stone, 
fifty swords, some guns, a cock and hen, 
The 
fire-place is wide enough to roast an ox, 
and there is grave suspicion that it has 
served to roast other catthe—Payanketank 
rebels and the like. All this land about 
here was a part of the old Page estate, 
Rosewell. Away to the left it stretches, 


OLD POWHATAN CHIMNEY. 


there be than that written by one who had 
shared his danger : 


“ What shall I say but thus; we lost him that in 
all his proceedings made justice his first guide and 
experience his second, ever hating baseness, sloath, 
pride and indignitie more than any dangers; that 
never allowed more for himselfe than his souldiers 
with him; that upon no dangers would send them 
where he would not lead them himselfe; that would 
never see vs want what he either had, or could by 
any means get vs ; that would rather want then bor- 
row, or starve then not pay; that loved action more 
then words, and hated falshood and covetousness 
worse than death; whose adventures were our lives, 
and whose losse our deaths.” 


A few miles below here on the bluff is 
Powhatan’s Chimney, the sole remaining 
relic of the royalty of the old Indian king. 





taking in all of Timber Neck, which came 
to the Pages in 1690 with Mary Mann, 
whom Matthew Page married. Very likely 
Artemus Ward’s first reason for marrying 
his sweetheart, to wit: that “ the two farms 
jined,” had something to do with this 
match. 

That broad stream down there is Carter’s 
Creek. There it was that Powhatan and 
his people used to land in pre-colonial days, 
and brown canoes, driven by dark warriors 
or dusky maidens, shot in and out. Later 
on, in the spring evenings, white-winged 
sail-boats, with proud-faced dames or portly, 
ruddy gentlemen, or with laughing girls in 
rich attire and gay young gallants, glided to 
and fro, now drifting wide apart, now near 
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ROSEWELL. 


together side by side, amid mirth and shouts 
and laughter. Across the creek, a few hun- 


dred yards, stands Rosewell, the ancient | 


Page mansion, stark and lonely, a solid 


cube of ninety feet. Once it was flanked 


by great and numerous out-buildings— | 


stables, barns, warehouses, and negro 
quarters. All have vanished before the 
years, and nothing is left except the stately 
old mansion. 

When it was built, in 1725-30, it was the 
largest mansion in Virginia, and continued 
such for many years. The great hall was 
wainscoted with mahogany, and the balus- 
trade of the grand stair-way, also of 
mahogany, was beautifully carved by hand 
to represent baskets of fruit, flowers, etc. 
The roof was originally covered with lead, 
but during the Revolution it was stripped 


for bullets by its master, the fiery patriot, | 


John Page. He came out of the war with 
broken fortunes, his large plantations going 
one after another to pay his debts. 


thousand dollars to a man, who, after 
making a fortune by selling everything he 
could sell, from the trees on the lawn to the 
wainscoting in the hall, sold the place, 
stripped and denuded as it was, at a large 
advance. The vandal not only sold the 
bricks around the grave-yard, and the 
fine old cedars in the avenue, but what 
was even worse, whitewashed the superb 


Shortly | 
after his death, the place was sold for twelve | 





| carved mahogany wainscoting and balus- 
| trade. 


Once again it is in the hands of 
gentlefolk. 

There is a tradition that at this house 
Thomas Jefferson spent some time, while 
absent from his seat in Congress in 1775-76, 
in reflection and study, crystallizing into 
worthy expression those principles which 
he was shortly afterward to set forth in 
the “ Great Declaration.” It is said that 
he then submitted his rough draft of that 


| great paper to his friend John Page be- 


fore it was seen by any one else, and when 


| independence was no more than a possi- 


bility. The summer-house on the roof is 
pointed out as the spot where the paper 
was read and discussed. There is, per- 


| haps, nothing to substantiate the legend, 
| except that it extendeth back to a “time 


whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” and has always been one of 
the traditions of the house. 

The founder of the Page family in 
Virginia was “Collonel John Page,” who, 
thinking that a principality in Utopia might 
prove better than an acre in Middlesex, 
where he resided, came over in 1656. He 


had an eye for “ bottom-land,” and left his 


son Matthew an immense landed estate, 
which he dutifully increased by marrying 
Mary Mann, the rich heiress of Timber 
Neck. Their son, Mann, was a lad thirteen 
years old when his father died. After be- 
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INTERIOR OF ROSEWELL MANSION. 


ing sent to Eton, he came back and took | 
his place at the “ Council Board,” as his 
fathers did before him and his descendants 
did after him. 

Mann built the Rosewell mansion. ‘The 
bricks and material were all brought from 
England, and the stately pile grew slowly | 
under the Virginia sun to be a marvel of 
pride and beauty for that time. The in- 
scription upon the tomb, “ Piously erected 
to his memory by his mournfully surviving 
lady,” presents a complete biography of 
Mann, who, together with his pride, pos- 
sessed the independence, the dignity, and 
the virtue so often found combined in the 
old colonial gentleman. He possessed the 
colonial instinct, and fought the tax which 
the Home Government wished to place on 
tobacco. The three surviving sons of old | 
Mann were Mann, John, and Robert, who 
became the heads respectively of the Rose- 
well, the North End, and the Broadneck | 


branches of the family. The eldest son, 
John, was a most ardent patriot, and 
would undoubtedly have been hanged if 
General Washington had surrendered 
to Cornwallis, instead of the latter to 
him. He and Thomas Jefferson were 
at William and Mary College together, 
and that closest of bonds, a college 
friendship, commenced there and lasted 
throughout their lives. As college stu- 
dents, they together stood at the door of 
the House of Burgesses, and, looking in, 
heard Patrick Henry ring out his famous 
warning to George III. From that time, 
the two young men were rebels, and 
their views were of the most advanced 
order. ‘There remain a number of rat- 
tling “college-boy” letters which passed 
between the cronies at a time when 
the light of the world, to them, were 
“Nancy’s” and “ Belinda’s” eyes, and 
Fame’s siren voice had not sounded in 
their ears. In a letter bearing date 
Christmas Day, 1762, Jefferson, 
frozen up in his Albemarle home, 
wrote his friend : 


“You cannot conceive the satisfaction 
it would give me to have a letter from 
you. Write me circumstantially every- 
thing which happened at the wedding. 
Was she there? Because, if she was, I 
ought to have been at the devil for not 
being there too.” 


The “she” alluded to was his 
lady-love, Miss Rebecca Burwell. 
The letter goes on: 


“ Tell Miss Alice Corbin that I verily believe the 
rats knew I was to win a pair of garters from her, 
or they never would have Some so cruel as to carry 
mine away. This very consideration makes me so 
sure of the bet that I shall ask everybody I see from 
that part of the world what pretty gentleman is mak- 
ing his addresses to her. I would fain ask Miss 
Becca Burwell to give me another watch-paper of 
her own cutting, which I should esteem much more, 
though it were a plain round one, than the nicest in 
the world cut by other hands.” 


A few weeks later, he writes to his friend 
a mournful, woful epistle, like that of any 
other love-lorn swain. After inveighing 
against the dullness of his life, he says: 


“How have you done since I saw you? How 
did Nancy look at you when you danced with her at 
Southall’s? Have you any glimmering of hope? 
How does R. B. do? Had I better stay here and 
do nothing or go down and do less? Or, in other 
words, had I better stay here while I am here or g° 
down, that I may have the pleasure of sailing up the 
river again in a full-rigged flat? Inclination tells 
me to go, receive my sentence, and be no longer in 
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suspense ; but reason says, if you go, and your at- 


tempt proves unsuccessful, you will be ten times | 


that | 
Pe el urged to stand for orders and take the 


7 7 * 


more wretched than ever. 
Ben Harrison has been io Wilton. 
his success.” 


Let me know 


Ben Harrison’s success at Wilton, where 
he was courting Anne Randolph, a cousin 
of both Jefferson and Page, was greater 
than that of either the writer of the letter 


with “R. B.” or of the recipient with | 


“Nancy.” Miss Anne, after leading her 


lover a reasonable dance, married him, and | 


had the honor of being the wife of a signer 


of the Declaration of Independence and the | 


governor of Virginia. “ Nancy” and “ Lit- 
tle Becky” might have sat in high places 
themselves had they only smiled a little 
more on their lovers. Cupid, however, 
lacks the gift of prophecy; and Fame will 


not tell her secrets till the time comes, for | 
| gentle and simple, the home of hospitality 
| more boundless than the wealth of all its 


the sweetest lips that ever smiled. 
Young Page, having failed with Nancy, 


found consolation at the feet of his sweet | 


cousin, Frances Burwell, of Carter’s Creek, 


who was the niece of President and Secre- | 


tary Nelson. When quite a young man he 
became a member of the King’s Council 
and of the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege, and represented that institution in the 


General Assembly. 

When the storm came, Page was the head 
of the Republican element in the Council. 
He represented Gloucester in the Great 
Convention, and received votes for governor 
when Patrick Henry was elected first gov- 


ernor of Virginia. He was elected president 
of the Privy Council, and was a member of 
the Committee of Safety that had control of 
the Virginia forces. He was also a member 
of the first Congress, and continued a repre- 
sentative from Virginia for eight years, and 
until, as he said, John Adams ahd Alex- 
ander Hamilton shut him out. 

Like their kinsmen, the Nelsons, the 
Pages were Episcopalians, living after the 
straitest sect of their religion so strictly 
that they were regarded as the pillars of 
the establishment in thecolony. Yet, great 
as was their love for the church, their love 
of liberty was not less, and they took an 
active part in the disestablishment. The 
purity of their motives will be understood 
when it is learned that the families were 
such rigid churchmen that Mrs. General 
Nelson never was in a “meeting-house” 
in her life, and never heard a “dis- 
senter” preach, except when, being present 
with her husband in Philadelphia, in July, 
1776, her patriotism overcame her princi- 


ples, and she went to hear Doctor Wither. 
spoon preach before Congress. John Page 


Virginia miter when it was first decided to 


| send a bishop to the colony, but he de. 
| clined. 


The importunity of his friends at 
length worried him so, that he said “he'd 


_ be damned if he would be their bishop ” — 


a resolution which probably saved him 
further trouble on that score. 

After the Revolution, the master of 
Rosewell became governor of Virginia, 
and continued to be reélected, until, after 
three terms, he became ineligible by consti- 
tutional limitation. Like his friend Jeffer- 
son, he was an advanced Republican. 

So long as the master lived, Rosewell, 
although mortgaged for debts contracted 
for the cause of liberty, was kept up,—a 
grand old Virginia mansion, open to all, 


owners. In 1808 the master died. He 
sleeps in “ Old St. John’s” church-yard, in 
Richmond, Virginia, with his head not 
three feet from the old door of the church, 
and within a few yards of the spot where 
he stood when Patrick Henry thrilled him 
with the famous “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” 
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POETRY IN 


AMERICA. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


I. 


HavING given an outline of the situation 
which rendered the new country, in the ear- 
lier periods of settlement, an untoward 
region for the pursuit of song, and also of 
the specific aids which at last have enabled 
America to have some voice and inspiration 
of her own, I now wish to glance at the 
actual record of her lyrical exploits before 
the rise of the group of poets to whom these 
essays chiefly are devoted. To do this 
minutely would require us to travel over 
dreary wastes indeed, though gaining rest 
at last upon the borders of a land of prom- 
ise. From what has been written, I shall 
rightly be understood to agree with Mr. 
Whipple in his statement that the course of 
our literature has been, upon the whole, sub- | 
sidiary to the general movement of the 
American mind; that our imagination has 
found exercise in the subjugation of a con- | 
tinent, in establishing liberty, in war, politics, 
and government,—above all, in the invent- | 
ive and constructive energy and the finan- 
cial boldness needed to develop and control | 
the material heritage which has fallen to us. 
But to this let me add that the course of our 
poetry, for the same reasons, was long sub- 
sidiary to the course of other literature—at | 
once, or by turns, to our theological, politi- 
cal, or educational achievements in prose, | 
and to those in the departments of historical 
narrative and romance. 

The means for a survey of the early 
waste, and of its few and unimportant oases, 
are to be found in the libraries of collectors, 
and in the compilations of Duyckinck, Gris- 
wold, and others, who have made for us as 
cheery a showing as they could. But how 
can a reader, who has not access to the rare 
books of a succession of by-gone authors, | 
gain with more satisfaction a correct idea of 
their worth and purport than by the study 
of such a work as Professor Tyler’s “ His- | 
tory of American Literature”? He well | 
may avail himself, so far as it is completed, 
of a critical digest whose facts will not be 
gainsaid, a clear and wholesome exposition 
of our early literature, presenting judgments 
and inferences with which he usually must 
be in accord. It is a result of scholarly 
labor, closely examining the field, and fail- 

VoL. XXII.—64. 








| How he seizes upon 


ing not to detect whatever might be found 
of value in those new plantations. Can this 
mold of the colonial period be touched with 
the sunlight of to-day? Can these dry 
bones live? Yes, under the hands of a 
man with the patience, firmness, and kindly 
humor of their historian, to whom American 
literature is so indebted for this review of 
its progress that his name will be enviably 
connected with it henceforth. 

And in the two large volumes, covering 
our first and second periods,—more than a 
century and a half—from 1607 to 1765,— 
the product of the poets appears so value- 
less and meager that, if the narrative de- 
pended on them alone, there would be no 
great reason for its compilation. A larger 
proportion of educated men belonged to 
the early colonies than is to be found else- 
where upon the rolls of emigration. Nearly 
all writers then wrote verse, at first printing 
their works in London, and afterward by 


| means of the few and meanly furnished 


presses along this coast. These folk were 


| simply third-rate British rhymsters, who 


copied the pedantry of the tamest period 
known. The only marks of distinction 


| between their prose and verse were, that 
_while the former might be dull, the latter 


must be, and must pay a stilted regard to 
measure and rhyme. How hard for our 
amiable historian to make poetical finds 
that can lighten the pages of his record! 
some promising 
estray, like the anonymous ode on the 
death of picturesque Nat. Bacon, like 
Norton's “ Funeral Elegy” upon Mistress 
Anne Bradstreet, or Unan Oakes’s upon 
Thomas Shepard, and makes the most of 
it! Surely a time that fed its imagination 
with the offerings of the “Tenth Muse,” 
and expressed religious exaltation in those 
measures of the Bay Psalm-book that seem 
to break from a cow’s horn or a Round- 
head’s nose, and in the lyrical damnations 
of Michael Wigglesworth,—such a time, 
from its beginning with George Sandys 
even to the generation that founded hopes 
of a native drama upon the genius of 
Thomas Godfrey, had derived few creative 
impulses from its own experience, and could 
give no real intimation of a national future. 
This was a time which now seems more 
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venerable to us than the daylight eras of 
ancient civilization,—drearily old-fashioned, 
like its town halls and college barracks, still 
remaining, all the older and moldier be- 
cause they are not antique. To its very 
close, when the different colonies began to 
move toward cohesion, the most of it seems 
to me night—utter night. 1ts poetical relics 
are but the curios of a museum—the queer 
and ugly specimens of an unhistoric age. 
Manifestly, and as at a later time, New 
England claimed the lead in whatsoever there 
was of thought, or wit, or fancy; and 
Cambridge even then had her poets, who 
accounted themselves true children of Par- 
nassus, doubtless with far more self-assur- 
ance than is displayed by their successors 
in our own day. ‘Tyler plainly shows how 
the feudal policy of dispersion, and a con- 
tempt for book-learning as compared with 
active life, placed a ban upon letters in 
Virginia ; while the New England policy of 
numerical and intellectual concentration 
brought forward the learned men of that 
region, and made its colonists a literary 
people from the first. In spite of their 
moroseness, pedantry, asceticism, a lurking 
perception of beauty, an esthetic sensibility, 
was to be found among them. But the 
manifest, the sincere genius of the colonies, 


is displayed elsewhere than in their laborious 


verse. Noble English and a simple, heroic 
wonder give zest to the writings of the early 
chroniclers, the annals of discovery and 
adventure. Such traits distingtish the nar- 
ratives of the gallant and poetic Captain 
John Smith, and of Strachey, whose picture 
of a storm and wreck in the Bermudas so 
roused the spirit that conceived “ The Tem- 
pest.” They pervade the memorials of 
Bradford and Winthrop, of Johnson and 
Gookin, of Francis Higginson, and Winslow, 
and William Wood. ‘There are power and 
imagination in the discourses of the great 
preachers,—Hooker, Cotton, Roger Will- 
iams, Oakes,—who founded a dominion of 
the pulpit that was not shaken until after 
the time of Edwards and Byles. Verse- 
making was but the foible of the colonial 
New-Englanders ; law, religious fervor, 
superstition, were then the strength of life; 
and the time that produced Increase and 
Cotton Mather fostered a progeny quite as 
striking and characteristic as the melodists 
of our late Arcadian morn. 

When the Middle Colonies began to have 
a literature, it was natural that the chief 
writers—men of the learned professions, 
busied in affairs and already feeling that 





instinct of government which animates ter. 
ritorial centers—should be publicists, Setting 
forth the principles of order, economy, and 
social weal. The colonial separation ended: 
the national movement began with stormy 
agitation and progressed to union in coun. 
cil and war. With the Revolution came not 
only the great orators, but an outburst, 
otherwise than tuneful, of patriotic bal. 
lads, songs, and doggerel satires—to all of 
which, at this distance, the sounds of the 
Continental fife and drum seem a fitting 
accompaniment. Nor did staid and learned 
personages disdain to pay homage to the 
precept of Andrew Fletcher, and to supple. 
ment the new-born national ardor by the 
aid of their muses. Trumbull’s “ McFin- 
gal” is a work that will not go quite out 
of repute. It still speaks well for the 
character, wit, and facility of the stanch 
and acute author, and shows genuine orig- 
inality although written after a model. Not 
even “ Hudibras” more aptly seizes upon 
the ludicrous phases of a turbulent epoch. 
In New York, bluff Captain Freneau, mari- 
ner, journalist, and poet, proved himself the 
ready laureate of the war. Read the story 
of his impetuous life, and look through the 
collection of his ditties and poems, with 
their pretentious defects and unwittingly 
clever touches. A strange and serio-comic 
medley they are, and no less a varied repre- 
sentation of the poetic standards reached in 
America a hundred years ago. Among the 
relics which I call to mind of the jingling 
verse produced in quantity by Treat Paine 
and his contemporaries, there is scarcely a 
lyric that breathes what we now recognize 
as the essential poetic spirit, excepting two 
or three of Freneau’s, such as the stanzas 
upon “The Wild Honeysuckle,” and a 
delicate little song, by John Shaw, of Mary- 
land, entitled “ Who has Robbed the Ocean 
Cave?” 

After the close of the Revolution, and 
until the War of 1812, the genius of our 
people was devoted to the establishment, 
through peaceful labor, of the security and 
resources which should be the first fruits of 
a conflict for independence. Writers occu- 
pied themselves with analyzing the science 
of government, its principles and practice. 
No American library, however, was com- 
plete without copies of Dr. Dwight’s his- 
torico- didactic masterpiece, “Greenfield 
Hill,” and Joel Barlow’s quarto epic, “ The 
Columbiad.” The popular ear was content 
with patriotic songs, among them “ Hail 
Columbia,” which owed their general adop- 
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tion, like a successor, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” to the music that carried them or 
to an early possession of the field. It was 
not until peace, for a second time, became 
a habit that the imagination of a young 
people, assured of nationality, slowly found 
expression upon the written page. In view 
of the conditions already described, what 
traits might we reasonably expect would 
characterize poetic effort at this stage of 
development ? 

First,—and although the form and ideal 
of American verse should still correspond, 
like all our early fashions, to the modes 
prevailing in England,—it would seem that, 
gradually, poets should appear, hampered 
by this instinct of correspondence, and not 
quite knowing or daring to be original, yet 
possessing graces and thoughts of their 
own, and looking at things, after all, in a 
different way from the English; that they 
should seek for home themes, and study 
their surroundings, most likely in a doubt- 
ful and groping manner; that a diversity 
of subject, thought, and language should 
be observed in the distinct sections of the 
Republic —the poets of the South being 
more courtly and romantic, and those of 
the Middle States more national and more 
upon the search for aboriginal and histori- 
cal flavor; that local successes should be 
marked where there was the least inflow of 
new foreign elements, the sincerest faith, 
the most intelligent thought; that poetry 
should be the more learned, the more 
subtle and earnest, in the scholarly region 
of the East, and that poets should thrive 
best there, where the practice of literature 
had long obtained—since all forms of art 
require more time for growth than other 
products of national organization. 

Somewhat after this wise, in fact, as we 
recur to the earliest promise of an American 
school, we find that it began with the second 
quarter of this century. Imaginative youths, 
born and educated in the new republic, dis- 
covered that they were poets, and strove to 
express the spirit of their birth and training. 
Among them, Pierpont, Dana, Allston, 
Sprague, Bryant,—the gentle stars of the 
East,— began to show their light, and 
offered their tender or patriotic lyrics, their 
meditative verse, their placid monographs on 
the phases of American scenery and tradi- 
tion. Of these, Bryant was the one whose 
genius had the lasting modernness that gives 
permanence to the work of assured poets. 
In the South, a few scattered minstrels, such 
as Wilde and Pinkney, sang their Lovelace 





lyrics. Their type has survived, almost to 
our day. Throughout the swift development 
of the Northern States, the South—agricult- 
ural, feudal, provincial—loyally clung to its 
eighteenth-century taste, making no intel- 
lectual changes so long as human slavery 
was the basis of its physical life. I shall 
hereafter refer to the quality of the new- 
born Southern imagination. That it exists, 
in fresh and hopeful promise, is now beyond 
doubt. A few of the earlier Southern writ- 
ers—one of whom was Simms, the novelist- 
poet—worked courageously, but with more 
will and fluency than native power ; so that, 
in spite of their abundant verse, such a lyrist 
as Pendleton Cooke was long the typical 
Southern poet—a name joined with the 
memory of a single song. A collection of the 
earlier Southern poetry worth keeping would 
be a brief anthology, which a little volume 
might contain. Poe, whose pieces would 
occupy one-third of it, sought the literary 
market, deserting Richmond and Baltimore 
for Philadelphia and New York. He lived 
in the Northern atmosphere, and, like Bry- 
ant, took his part in the busy movement of 
its civic life and work. 

Besides the Eastern poets whom I have 
named, there were others who still more 
closely followed English models. Among 
them, the orthodox bards of Connecticut, 
Hillhouse and Brainerd, compared with 
whom Percival, the eccentric scholar and 
recluse, shines by virtue of a gift improved 
by no mean culture. His lyrics and poems 
of Nature, though inferior to Bryant's, so 
resemble them that he would be called the 
latter’s pupil had not the two composed in 
the same manner from the outset. 

These writers and some others of their 
time must, in all fairness, be judged by it. 
They had their modest laurels and rewards, 
and were the bright selected few of their 
country and period,—no less distinguished, 
though within a smaller horizon, than their 
latter-day successors. Their work was the 
best of its kind which America could show; 
it had the knack of. making itself read in the 
annuals and school-books, and influenced the 
sentiments of more than one generation. 
Were Dana and Allston flourishing now, 
they would accomplish feats then imprac- 
ticable, and doubtless would be at no dis- 
advantage among our present favorites, nor 
less receive our honor and support. Fashion 
is a potency in art, making it hard to judge 
between the temporary and the lasting. Are 
we sure that our popular poets are better 
in native faculty? If they have a finer 
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understanding, and a defter handling of 
their craft, this may be partly a consequence 
of the fact that not Montgomery and 
Wilson, but Keats, and Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, and their greater masters, have 
supplied the models of a recent school. 

It was natural, also, that the literary 
center should shift from place to place, along 
a sea-board whose capital was scarcely yet 
defined. New York early drew together 
a number of bright young wits and song- 
sters. The fame of the prose-romancers, 
Cooper and Irving, and their success with 
home-themes, were gratifying to the local 
and national pride, and encouraged at the 
time, so far as literature was concerned, a 
broader American sentiment than prevailed 
in New England. That was a spirited little 
group of rhyming satirists whose fancy 
brightened the pages of Coleman’s “ Even- 
ing Post.” Two young writers, Halleck 
and Drake, worked together in comradeship 
until the one sustained a more than common 
misfortune in the other’s untimely death. 
These two men, I take it, were real poets ; 
such is the impression left as one reéxam- 
ines, after many years, the verse composed 
by them. Had they been born half a cent- 
ury later, they certainly would work more 
elaborately, but could not be surer of reputa- 
tion. Their best pieces, however different 
from the new mode, were at once so received 
into popular affection that the authors’ 
names still last. Both of these poets had 
humor, and a perception of its legitimate 
use. They, with Bryant and his school, 
and with Brockden Brown, Paulding, 
Cooper, Irving, and Miss Sedgwick, writers 
of prose, were the first Americans whose 
work gave any substantial evidence of a 
home-movement in ideal or creative litera- 
ture. Drake died in his twenty-sixth year, 
leaving a daughter, through whom his poetic 
gift has been transmitted to our day. He 
had a quick, genuine faculty, and could be 
frolicsome or earnest at will. As an exercise 
of that delicate imagination which we term 
fancy, “The Culprit Fay,” although the 
work of a youth schooled in fairy-lore and 
the meters of Coleridge, Scott, and Moore, 
boded well for his future. ‘The American 
Flag” isa stirring bit of eloquence in rhyme. 
The death of this spirited and promising 
writer was justly deplored. His talent was 
healthy ; had he lived, American authorship 
might not so readily have become, in Gris- 
wold’s time, a vent for every kind of 
romantic and sentimental absurdity. He 
would also have stimulated the muse of 





Halleck, whose choicest pieces were com. 
posed before he had outlived the sense of 
Drake’s recent companionship. He, too, 
was a natural lyrist, whose pathos and elo. 
quence were inborn, and whose sentiment, 
though he wrote in the prevailing English 
mode, was that of his own land. As we read 
those favorites of our school-boy days, 
“ Burns” and “Red Jacket,” and “ Marco 
Bozzaris,” we feel that Halleck was, within 
his bounds, a national poet. Circumstances 
dulled his fire, and he lived to write drivel 
in his old age. But the early lyrics re. 
main, nor was there anything of their kind 
in our home-poetry to compete with them 
until long after their original production. 
The impulse given to poetry and de//es- 
lettres by the example of the early poets 
and novelists increased with the appear. 
ance of fresh strivers after literary fame. 
In the East, names began to be mentioned 
that now are great indeed; others, then 
more commonly known, have passed al- 
most out of memory. A few teachers of 
sound literary doctrine, like E. T. Chan- 
ning, of Cambridge, were sowing good 
seed for future harvests. In New York, 
the writings of Willis and Tuckerman, of 
the song-makers Hoffman and Morris, of 
Verplanck, Duyckinck, Benjamin, Gris- 
wold, and other editors and bookwrights, 
and the parade of new versifiers, male and 
female, betokened a positive taste, however 
crude and ill-regulated, for the pursuit of 
letters. Occasionally a note of promise 
was heard, from some quaint genius like 
Ralph Hoyt, or some aspirant like Lord, 
of whom great things were predicted, and 
who, in spite of Poe’s vindictive onslaught, 
was a poet. A good deal of eloquent and 
high-sounding verse was produced by such 
writers as Ross Wallace and Albert Pike. 
In the East, John Neal, Ware, Mrs. Child,— 
and in regions farther South, Conrad, Ken- 
nedy, and Simms,—were active at this time. 
Among these writers were others whose 
claim to our attention is frequent through- 
out these essays. But to enumerate all 
who, in the second quarter of this century, 
held themselves of much account; is quite 
beyond our need and intention. Of the 
New York group, Willis perhaps had the 
most adroit and graceful talent, but it was 
slight, and not always exercised as by one 
possessing convictions. His kindness, tact, 
and experience of the world made him an 
arbiter in a provincial time. They also 
seriously exposed him to the three worldly 
perils of which, no less than in the days of 
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the Apostle John, the children of the Lord 
must have acare. A few of his lyrics are 
charmingly tender and delicate, but he 
never did himself full justice as a poet, nor 
realized the purpose of his ambitious boy- 
hood. The bustle of the Literati, as Poe 
chose to call them, and the concentration 
of thriving journals and book-houses in 
Philadelphia and New York,— whither 
most roads then seemed to lead,— made 
for a while the scribbling class of this 
middle region very conspicuous and alert. 
Their kith and kin, scattered throughout 
the States, multiplied in numbers. The 
first green fruit of a school-system, under 
which boys and girls had models set before 
them and were incited to test their own 
skill in composition, fell in plenty from the 
tree. Each county had its prodigy con- 
tributing to the annuals and magazines. 
Lowell’s “ mass-meeting” of poets was in 
continuous session,—made up of those who 
made verse, read and praised it one to 
another, and printed it for their countrymen 
to read and praise. The dull and authori- 
tative felt the responsibilities of the situation. 
Never was a more united effort made, with 
malice prepense, to create an indigenous 
school. It was thought essential that 
themes and _ incidents 


purely American 
should be utilized. Cockney poets, emu- 
lating the method of Cooper, sent fancy 
ranging through the aboriginal forest, and 
wreaked their thoughts upon the suppositi- 


tious Indian of that day. Powhatan and 
Tecumseh became the heroes of hot-pressed 
cantos, now extinct. The Spirit of Wakon- 
dah was invoked by one bard, and made to 
tower above the Rocky Mountains, more 
awe-inspiring than Camoéns’s Spirit of the 
Cape. Each poet, moreover, tried his 
hand at every form ‘of work, and each 
thought it specially incumbent upon him- 
self to write a drama,—not solely for the 
stage, but that America might not be defi- 
cient in the most complex order of poetical 
composition. Since the heyday of the 
Della Cruscans never were so many neo- 
phytes and amateurs suffered to bring their 
work before the public. Women took part 
in the campaign, and, truth to say, were 
often more spontaneous and natural than 
their brother-writers. One of the sex, Mrs. 
Sigourney, had long been supplying the 
prose and verse that answered to the 
simple wants of a primitive constituency. 
Another, “Maria del Occidente,” gained 
something like fame, and even beyond 
the seas. She was, in fact, a woman of 
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ardent feeling, refined art, and undoubted 
metrical talent, though scarcely meriting the 
praise which Lamb and Southey awarded 
her, or the extravagant eulogium of her 
modern editor. There was no lack of 
rivals to her success among the American 
pupils of Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon. 
Such caterers to the literary market were 
found not only upon this side of the Atlan- 
tic. England was slowly escaping from her 
own sentimentalists; the “Annuals” and 
“ Souvenirs” were still in vogue, and the 
fashions of the two countries were less 
divided than now. Poe, with a critical eye 
made somewhat keen by practice, saw the 
ludicrous side of all this, and poured out 
vials of wrath upon his contemporaries, 
though with no just claim to impartiality. 
Lowell, from a classical distance, celebrated 
their follies in the lines beginning : 


“ But stay, here comes Tityrus Griswold, and leads 


on 
The flocks whom he first plucks alive, and then feeds 
on!” 


But this reminds us that Poe, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and Emerson were gaining in- 
fluence at that very time; that others since 
eminent in our literature were gradually dis- 
tinguished from the multitude; that, however 
absurd and depressing the condition just set 
forth, a superficial literary movement may 
be better than no movement at all. As the 
voyage progressed, it really was surprising 
how soon the dullards and pretenders went 
below, while the born sailors helped the 
vessel forward. The fit survivors of a 
brood of poets and authors soon obtained 
a grateful hearing, and a few publishers 
found pleasure and profit in nursing the 
works of these home-writers. A number 
of poets—men of individual traits, but allied 
in sentiment and taste, and belonging to the 
same generation—seemed to arise at once, 
and gained the position which they have 
steadfastly held to the present day. 


Il. 


ALL this preliminary ferment, then, was 
in some way needful. The experiments of 
many who thought themselves called en- 
abled the few who were chosen to find 
motives and occasions for work of real 
import. The first year of the new dispen- 
sation was worth more in its product than 
the score of years preceding it. The poets 
who now came to the front have justly 
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gained distinction, vying with those of other 
countries in finish and thought, and pecul- 
iarly in that truthful reflection of the life 
about them which alone could make them 
the leaders of a national school. At the 
recent date when the formation of such a 
school became manifest, these poets spoke 
truthfully for our people as they were and 
had been. One who gives their verse the 
fair consideration which he would extend 
to that of any foreign land or language is 
led to this conclusion. The new poetry 
was not autochthonous in the sense of differ- 
ing from all previous outgrowth of the 
universal human heart, and as at variance 
with forms that have long seemed natural 
to our mother-tongue, but rather in unaf- 
fected and faithful presentation of the feel- 
ing and ideas of its constituency, and after 
this wise was as national, fresh, and aspiring 
as America herself. If this land has not 
yet grown to full voice, it has not lacked a 
characteristic expression in the verse of our 
elder living poets. Their careers, we have 
seen, began almost simultaneously at the 
close of the second fifth of this century, and 
have been prolonged until now, through a 
period of forty years. Let me again briefly 
refer to the elements which our literature 
hitherto might justly be called upon to 


idealize, and make some mention of the 
favorite poets whose song has been the 
response to such a call. 


Ill. 


I HAVE said that a fellowship with the 
spirit of natural Landscape, and the recog- 
nition of its beauty and majesty, were the 
earliest, as they are the most constant, traits 
of American verse. The contemplation of 
Nature has not often been the first step, nor 
the second, in the progress of ideality. But 
this remark applies to primitive races. The 
aborigines of a country are almost a part 
of its mold—or, at least, so closely related 
to its dumb fauna, that they reflect but 
little on the mountains, woods, and waters 
which appear to surround them as a matter 
of course. Heroic or savage deeds of prowess 
are their first incitements to poetic utter- 
ance. Even an extended period of culture 
and growth has not always led them to 
consider the landscape objectiveiy. Of this 
the Greeks, with their curious disregard of 
natural scenery, are a familiar example. 
They observed Nature only to inform it 
with their own life, until there was no river 
or tree without its genius. First, epic action ; 





next, patriotism and devotion; afterward, 
dramatic passion; last of all, analysis and 
reflective art. In our own settlements, a 
race that already had gone through these 
stages took possession of a new world. A 
struggle with its conditions involved a 
century of hardship and distrust. The fina] 
triumph, the adjustment of the people to 
their locality, brought a new understanding, 
out of which came the first original quality 
in our poetry and design. Here it is to be 
noted that descriptive literature, poetry or 
prose, though not earlier upon the record 
of intellectual development, is lower as 
respects the essential worth of Art than 
that which is emotional or dramatic. In 
the full prime of creative work, the one 
must serve as a background for the other 
—upon which attention chiefly is concen- 
trated. All in all, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that our first independent artists 
should betake themselves to the study and 
utilization of American scenery. In paint- 
ing, our first distinctive school—for such I 
do not term the early group of historical 
and portrait painters, from West to Allston 
—has been that of the landscapists. Let 
us own that when either poetry or painting 
deals with Nature in no copyist’s fashion, 
but with a sense of something “ deeply 
interfused,” it may reach the higher plane 
of art-expression. To this end our modern 
painters, upon the whole, have striven, from 
the time of Cole. The hands of Durand, 
Inness, Kensett, the two Giffords, Whitt- 
redge, McEntee, Church, Bierstadt, Bris- 
tol, Hubbard, Martin, Wyant, and La 
Farge have given us a landscape-school 
that, for truth and freshness, is notable on 
either continent, and is constantly gaining 
in technique and variety from the experi- 
ments of younger men. ‘The literary coun- 
terpart of this school began with Bryant, the 
Druid of our forests, the high-priest of 
Nature in her elemental types. These he 
has celebrated with the coolness and breadth 
that were traits of the earlier painters named, 
though lacking the freedom and detail of 
their successors. It is dangerous to meas- 
ure one art by another, or to confuse their 
terms; yet we feel that the relationship 
between the pictures of Durand and Ken- 
sett, for example, and the meditative verse of 
Bryant—from “ 'Thanatopsis” and “A For- 
est Hymn” to “The Night Journey of a 
River”—is near and suggestive. Bryant was 
at the head of our reflective poets, finding 
his bent at the outset and holding it to the 
very close. His work rose to an imagina- 
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tive height which descriptive poetry of it- 
self rarely attains. ; 

He was followed—at an obvious distance 
—by Percival, Wilcox, Street, and other 
mild celebrants of Nature, who, with greater 
minuteness, failed of his breadth and eleva- 
tion. Their patient measures show how 
strongly the scenery of America has im- 
pressed her people. To the present day, 
the landscape, however incidental to the 

of Emerson, Whittier, Thoreau, 
Lowell, and Taylor, is constantly there, 
and fresh as a rocky pasture-ground in New 
England or Pennsylvania compared with 
a storied park of Warwickshire. In the 
work of Mrs. Thaxter, Piatt, and other 
recent idylists, it is natural, sympathetic—in 
short, thoroughly American. And to me 
the veritable charm of the poetry of Whit- 
man and Joaquin Miller does not belong to 
the method and democratic vistas of the 
one, and the melodramatic romance of the 
other; but to Whitman’s fresh, absolute 


handling of outdoor Nature, and to the fine | 
surprises which Miller gives us in haunting | 
| and sustained it. 


pictures of the plains, the sierra, and the 
sundown seas. 

Our poetry has been equally fortunate as 
the language of the ideas and human emo- 


tions to which, as a people, we most readily | 
| which they thoroughly comprehend. In 


incline. 


Notwithstanding the change and 
unrest of a new country, the milieu which 
Taine found in England here exists, and 


with fewer qualifications. 
is all middle-class, as some have asserted. 
But her ideal is derived from sentiments 
which, even more than in Great Britain, 
preserve a Saxon quality—those of domes- 
ticity, piety, freedom, loyalty to the institu- 
tions of the land. If inessential to various 
dramatic and impassioned art-creations, they 
have an art and passion of their own, and, 
in recognizing this, our singers are more 
national than their English contemporaries. 
The latter, except through the odes and 
idyls of Tennyson, have conveyed to us little 
of the home-sentiment, the English faith and 
feeling, which brought the mother-land to 
greatness. Doubtless it is because these 
qualities were so general in the song of their 
predecessors that the Victorian choir has 
earnestly concerned itself with medizval and 
legendary work, and with those technical 
a which are counted as art for art’s 

e. 

The instinct of our poets has led them 
first to charge their lyrics with the feeling 
of their time and people, and in doing this 
they have, almost without exception, given 





Not that America | 





voice to their own heart. Bryant’s verse is 
an illustration. It everywhere breathes of 
liberty and patriotism. But as an apostle 
of all the sentiments just named,—taken 
singly or in combination,—Whittier, the 
Quaker bard of Amesbury, whose art is by 
turns so homely and so refined, certainly is 
preéminent, and in a sense has made him- 
self that uncrowned laureate—the people’s 
poet. His legend is fro aris et focis. He 
glows with faith, strong by heredity in New 
England and thence outflowing to the 
West, nor forgets the beauty and duty of 
temperance, charity, and virtue. Nothing 
restrains his democratic conception of the 
freedom of the soil, the nobility of work, the 
right to labor for oneself. He represents 
(to borrow Hugo’s formula) our conflict 
with oppression, and was the herald and 
inspired seer of the enduring fiery conflict 
that preceded the antislavery war. His 
earnestness and burning effort contrast with 
Bryant’s stern repose. In various national 
qualities the more polished work of Long- 
fellow and Lowell has rivaled Whittier’s, 
They, in their ways, and 
Holland, Trowbridge, and Taylor, each in 
his own, have paid tribute to the charm of 


| American home-life, and have repeated the 


ancestral and prevalent feeling of regions 


this direction they have been accompanied 
by many writers in verse or prose—simple 
balladists like the Vermonter, Eastman, and 
tale-writers with the insight and fidelity 
that belong to Sylvester Judd, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and Rose Terry Cooke. In 
times of concentrated emotion, our poets of 
all degrees have broken out in vivid strains. 
Mrs. Howe's “ Battle Hymn” is memorable. 
There is native fire in the lyrics of Melville, 
and of a few poets who died too soon, 
Ellsworth, Forceythe Wilson, and that 
brave free singer, Brownell, to whom Tick- 
nor, sounding the war-cry of the South, 
bore a half-likeness in manner and spirit. 
There have been many single voices, heard 
but for a moment, of this class. In closing 
this section, I will add a word in regard to 
a kind of verse which, of all, is the most 
common and indispensable—that devoted 
to reverence and worship. The religious 
verse of America, whether the work of poets 
at large, or of those whose range is chiefly 
confined to it,—Muhlenberg, Coxe, Cros- 
well Doane, S. Johnson, S. Longfellow, Abra- 
ham Coles, Ray Palmer, Harriet Kimball, 
Hedge, the Frothinghams, and many other 
orthodox or liberal composers,—ranks in 
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quality, if not in quantity, with the hymnol- 
ogy of other lands. 

No one can enter upon the most cur- 
sory review of-our literature without being 
struck by the share which women have had 
in its production. 
expressing its own delicate and heroic 


j 


laugh the Philistine to scorn, and with theiy 


| wit and learning advance the movement 


A sisterhood of song, | 
| whom I have yet to speak. 


nature, and many thoughts and affections | 
that are sweet and high and impassioned, | 
has won in America a just and distinctive | 


regard. The female voices early added 
softness and, at times, strength, to the gen- 
eral song. The names of Maria Lowell, 
Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Whitman, the Cary 


Mrs. Botta, many of whom have passed 
away, are cherished by not a few. 


toward sweetness and light. Near them are 
others, such as Parsons, Story, Rober 
Lowell, Mrs. Fields, who may be classed 
more readily with a composite group of 
But first let ys 
observe that an imaginative and unique 
division of the recent school is that which 
represents the liberal philosophy of Ney 
England and its conflict with ancestral 
superstition. The mind and soul of Tran. 


| scendentalism seemed to find their predes. 
| tined service in the land of the Puritans, 
sisters, Mrs, Judson, Mrs. Sewall, Elizabeth | 
Lloyd, Mrs. Oakes-Smith, Mrs. Kinney, and | 


| infected the English Lake school. 
They | 
have had successors—of whom are Mrs. | 


Cooke, Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. Akers Allen, | 


Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Dorr, Lucy Larcom, 
Mrs. Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Margaret J. Pres- 


ton, Mrs. Helen Jackson, Mrs. Moulton, | 


and others to whom I shall refer in a later 


article, whose names are veritably house- | 
| lyrical work, prophetic, mystical, or quaintly 
| wise. 


hold words throughout the country, and 
much of whose work, in verse and prose, 
has taken a subtler range, a better finish, a 


definite and influential hold upon the pub- | 


lic attention. 


American culture, if not so exact and | 
diligent as that of more learned nations, is | 
sympathetic, and explores all literatures for | 


its delight and betterment. It is most 


advanced in the sections where it took its | 


start, but there and elsewhere is well rep- 
resented in our poetry. A University 
school has sent out rays from Cambridge, 


the focus being the home of a poet with | 
| can caste. 


whose rise the new poetic movement fairly 
began. He has grown to be not the poet 
of a section, nor even of a people, but one 
rendered into many languages, and known 
throughout the world. Longfellow, on the 
score of his fame, and his almost exclusive 
devotion to the muse, is the center of a 
group distinguished by culture, elegant 
learning, regard for the manner of saying 
no less than for what is said. His early 
legend rightly was Outre-Mer, for he stimu- 
lated our taste by choice presentation of 
what is rare abroad, until it grew able to 
perceive what is rare and choice at home. 
With thoughts of this singer come thoughts 
of peace, of romance, of the house made beau- 
tiful by loving hands. Lowell and Holmes, 
no less than Longfellow, and wonted to the 
same atmosphere, represent our conflict with 
rudeness, ignorance, and asceticism. They 





The poetry which sprang from it had a more 
subtle aroma than that whose didacticism 
The 
latter made prosaic the verse of famous 
poets; out of the former the quickest inspi- 
ration of our “down-East” thinkers seemed 
to grow. Their philosophy, beginning with 


| the prose and verse of Andrews Norton, 


and the exalted spirituality of Dr. Chan- 
ning, and soon going beyond the early 
liberties, has found its riper expression in 


It borrowed, in truth, the wisdom of 
the Orient and the speculations of Ger- 
many, but has not failed to apply the vision 
that so inspired it to the life and action of 
the new world. The white light of Emer- 
son, the pure and elevated master of the 
Concord group, has been a steadfast beacon 
for his companions. Among these, Tho- 
reau, Margaret Fuller, Jones Very, Cranch, 
and Ellery Channing may be reckoned, 


| with due allowance for the individuality of 


each. Here and there stray singers have 
seemed to belong to this peculiarly Ameri- 
One such was the lamented 
Dr. Wright, whose gift was delicately pure 
and thoughtful. Poe was right in claiming 
that the speculative tendency of these poets 
was at odds with the artistic effect of their 
work, but ought to have seen that a more 
exquisite feeling and insight, allied with 
that tendency, often made amends for it. 
Meantime, as I was about to point out, we 
have had a quota of poets, including most of 
those who do not live in New England, who 
have clung to their art from sheer love of 
the beautiful, under varying chances of favor 
and discouragement. ‘They have paid slight 
regard to their respective localities, writing 
after their own versatile moods, and look- 
ing wherever they pleased for models and 
themes. Some have followed other than liter- 
ary pursuits, or, if earning their bread by the 
pen, have accepted the vicissitudes of their 
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craft under the conditions heretofore set forth. 
Their tastes and habits have made them 
composite, if not cosmopolitan. ‘Their work 
js not provincial, though often less original 
than that of some whom we have named. 
But in escaping the rigors of a chosen sec- 
tion, they also have foregone its distinctions. 
The East has loved its poets, and, what 
is more, has listened to them. The New- 
England spirit has been that of Attica, 
which state, we are told, “secure in her 
sterility, boasted that her land had never 
been inundated by these tides of immigra- 
tion,” and that “she traced the stream 
of .her population in a backward course 
through many generations.”* With respect 
to philosophy and economics, and in fields 
of taste and literary judgment, the trust of 
the modern Athens is founded on her own 
usage and her men of note. It is true that 
the reverence paid our elder poets 1s now 
general throughout the land, and as sincere 
and beautiful as that which the bards of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia always have received 
at the hands of their countrymen. It even 
has its jealous side, and renders it hard for 
new aspirants to gain their share of welcome. 
But New York has been to her later poets, 
somewhat as Oxford street was to De Quin- 
This is partly 


cey, a stony-hearted mother. 
due to the standards of success established by 
monetary power and prosperity, and partly 
to the accident that here, more than in the 
East, idealists have had to live by all sorts 


of very practical work. Writers have been 
tolerated, and even welcomed, but not hon- 
ored and taken as counselors, until they have 
proved themselves worldly wise, or gained 
their influence elsewhere. Then New York 
has been proud of them, in her awkward 
way, and used them at need, but has 
assigned to the provinces the duty of read- 
ing their works. Bryant came to be her 
most honored citizen, and for some years 
was a kind of literary Doge; his city knew 
that he was a poet, for the country had told 
her so. It would be interesting to learn 
how large a proportion of the wealthy 
classes among whom he was a peer, and 
who placed him at the head of feasts and 
civic gatherings, knew this through an ap- 
preciative knowledge of his poetry. Such, 
however, is apt to be the state of things in 
a great commercial center,—so great, that it 
matures slowly, and must long await that 
splendid prime of which smaller towns 
earlier furnish types in miniature ; and under 





* Wordsworth’s “ Greece.” 





just such conditions many a poet has strug- 
gled, yet gone down to time and fame. 

The artistic bent of Parsons and Story, of 
Poe, Taylor, Stoddard, and Weeks, in New 
York, of the Philadelphians, Boker and 
Read, and of the Southerners, Timrod, and 
Hayne, and Esten Cooke, has been plainly 
seen in the application of each man’s gift, 
whatever its degree. They have cared for 
poetry alone, and have believed its country 
to be universal, and that England, whose 
poets conspicuously avail themselves of the 
materials and atmosphere of other lands, 
should be the last to lay down a law of 
restriction. Herein, nevertheless, they sub- 
ject their work, upon its general merits, to 
comparison with models which they scarce 
could hope to surpass; the highest excel- 
lence alone could draw attention to them 
as poets of America. Some of our verse 
composed in this wise has been so charming, 
and withal so original, as to make reputa- 
tions. Poe’s lyrics are an example, and 
others besides Poe, less conspicuous as vic- 
tims of unrest and heroes of strange careers, 
also have represented the conflict with 
materialism, and have shown as genuine 
a gift and a wider range. Dr. Parsons 
holds a place of his own. He is one of 
those rare poets whose infrequent work is 
so beautiful as to make us wish for more. 
In quality, at least, it is of a kind with Lan- 
dor’s; his touch is sure, and has at command 
the choicer modes of lyrical art—those 
which, although fashion may overslaugh 
them, return again, and enable a true poet 
to be quite as original as when hunting 
devices previously unessayed. His inde- 
pendence, on the other hand, is exhibited in 
his free renderings of Dante. These, and 
Longfellow’s literal translation of the entire 
“ Commedia,” with Bryant's of the “ Iliad” 
and “Odyssey,” Brooks’s of various German 
authors, Taylor’s of “ Faust,” and with the 
kindred achievements of Cranch, Leland, 
Macdonough, Alger, Coles, Miss Preston, 
and Emma Lazarus (whose poetic version 
of Heine has just appeared), have made the 
American school of translation somewhat 
eminent. Parsons’s briefer poems often are 
models, but occasionally show a trace of that 
stiffness which too little employment gives 
even the hand of daintier sense. The 
“Lines on a Bust of Dante,” in structure, 
diction, loftiness of thought, are the peer 
of any modern lyric in our tongue. In- 
version, the vice of stilted poets, becomes 
with him an excellence, and old forms 
and accents are rehandled and charged 
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with life anew. It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Parsons has not used his gift more 
freely. He has been a poet for poets, rather 
than for the people; but many types are 
required to fill out the hemicycle of a nation’s 
literature. Story’s various talents and ac- 
quirements as a scholar, painter, sculptor, 
author, and what not, and his prolonged 
residence and studies abroad, are mirrored 
in his verse. This, indeed, is so un-Ameri- 
can that I was held to blame by a promi- 
nent London journal for not reviewing him 
as a British-born and Victorian poet. He 
has extreme refinement, but is a close fol- 
lower of Browning’s lyrico-dramatic method, 
and more novel in his choice of themes 
than in their treatment. “Cleopatra” and 
* Praxiteles and Phryne” are striking pieces, 
and show him at his best. Among the 
group under notice was the ardent and gen- 
erous Taylor, whose seniority in death 
caused my selection of him as one of those 
who illustrate the rise of the American 


school, and upon whom alone I venture any 
extended criticism. Poe, the eldest of the 
art-group, and the subject of a recent essay, 
is related to the others as a toiling profes- 
sional writer, whose ideality maintains itself 
apart from the atmosphere about him. In 


many respects he is an exception to the rest, 
but, on the whole, may be counted the first 
to revolt against didacticism, from the artist’s 
peint of view,—while Whitman, on the 
other hand, is hostile to art-tradition and 
conventionalism, as an apostle of the “ de- 
mocracy of the future.” Another artist-poet 
was Buchanan Read, whose song was of a 
more genuine quality than the painting 
which he made his vocation. His idyllic 
verse fairly portrayed the rural life of his 
own State, but his successes were a few 
rhymed lyrics and idyls that will be pre- 
served. “The Closing Scene” gained a 
reputation through its descriptive beauty 
and clever treatment of a standard form of 
verse. His townsman, Boker, is the eldest 
of a little group described in my article on 
Bayard Taylor. A close study of the Eng- 
lish poets, especially of the Elizabethan 
brotherhood, led him to dramatic composi- 
tion. Although his plays follow old models, 
and are founded upon the historic themes 
of foreign lands, they have excellent dra- 
matic and poetic qualities. Thirty-five years 
ago, in an essay upon the condition and 
prospect of our literature, Dr. Griswold said 
that “the success of the plays of Bird 
and Conrad, and the failure of those of 
Longfellow and Willis,” showed that there 





was still “ patriotism enough among us to 
prefer works with the American inspiration 
to those of any degree of artistic merit with. 
out it.” But it is recorded to the credit of 
some of Boker’s plays, which are of a poetic 
and literary mold, and bear the test of read. 
ing, that, like their humbler prototypes,—the 
acting plays of Bird, Conrad, Sargent, Mat. 
thews, and others,—they were found to have 
the life and substance that could gain them 
favor, not only in the closet but on the 
stage. They are quite antecedent to the real- 
istic manner of our own time; and nothing 
of their sort would be acceptable at the 
present day. In their place we have signs 
of the appearance of a native dramatic 
school. But they show, none the less, a 
manly hand, and the healthy imagination 
of the poet, their author. His minor pieces 
are of uneven quality, some of them thor- 
oughly national and spirited. Such lyrics 
as “ On Board the Cumberland,” “ A Ballad 
of Sir John Franklin,” and the “ Dirge for 
a Soldier,” often continue a poet’s name 
more surely than the efforts which he con- 
siders his masterpieces. 

Stoddard, the life-long friend and brother 
in song of Taylor and Boker, is still in full 
voice, and Mr. Macdonough recently has 
given us a careful, sympathetic analysis of 
his genius and career. A New-Englander 
born, the honors of his life and service 
belong to New York. The whole range of 
his poetry has the unrestricted or cosmopol- 
itan tendency of which I speak. He had 
poor advantages in youth, but an absolute 
bent for letters, and a passion for the beauti- 
ful resembling that of Poe. His knowledge 
of English literature, old and new, early 
became so valuable that his younger asso- 
ciates, drawn to him by admiration of his 
poetry, never failed to profit by his learning 
and suggestions. His life has been pecul- 
iarly that of a writer, with its changes and 
pleasurable pains, and is marked by inde- 
pendence, sensitiveness, devotion to his 
calling, and pride in the city with whose 
literary growth and labor he is identified. 
The characteristics of Stoddard’s verse are 
affluence, sincere feeling, strength, a manner 
unmistakably his own, very delicate fancy, 
and, above all, an imagination at times 
exceeded by that of no other American 
poet. This last quality pervades his ambi- 
tious pieces, and at times breaks out sud- 
denly in the minor verse through which he 
is best known. The exigencies of his pro- 
fession have too constantly drawn upon his 
resources; the bulk of his miscellaneous 
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verse is large, and to this is somewhat due 
its unevenness. No poet is more unequal ; 
few have more plainly failed now and then. 
On the other hand, few have reached a 
higher tone, and a selection could be made 
from his poems upon which to base a last- 
ing reputation. “The F isher and Charon,” 
“The Dead Master,” and the “ Hymn to 
the Sea,” are noble pieces of English blank 
verse, the secret of whose measure is given 
only to the elect; one is impressed by the 
art, the thought, the imagination, which 
sustain these poems, and the Shakspere 
and Lincoln odes. Stoddard’s abundant 
songs and lyrics are always on the wing 
and known at first sight—a sky-lark brood 
whose notes are rich with feeling. The 
sweet and direct method of “The King’s 
Bell” placed him high in the ranks of writers 
of narrative verse. Among poets equal to 
him in years, he is, perhaps, the foremost 
of the artistic or cosmopolitan group. 

If I cared to give, in detail, various by- 
road illustrations of the American spirit, I 
could cite many instances where the brood- 
ing humor, the quaintness and frankness, 
the pluck and fun and carelessness of our 
new people long since cropped out in 
rhyme. These characteristics give life to 


the wise and witty purpose of Holmes’s 
and Lowell’s satires, and to the verses of 


Saxe, Leland, Fields, and Butler. We have 
their continuance and diversity in the clever, 
off-hand fantasies of younger men. ‘There 
is no lack of dialect, bric-A-brac, and society 
verse. Some of our young Bohemians all 
at play, twenty years ago,—of whom George 
Arnold was American by birth, and Halpine 
and O’Brien by adoption,—while not with- 
out their earnest moods, did rollicking work 
of this kind, and in Arnold’s case it seemed 
to his friends but an offshoot of the better 
work he had it in him todo. The Dean 
among our writers of poems for occasions 
is unquestionably Dr. Holmes, by virtue 
of his apt response to the instant call, and 
of the wit, wisdom, convictions, and the 
scholarly polish that relegate his lightest 
productions to the select domain of art. 

To Whitman a special review already has 
been given, and was needed for the fair 
consideration of his traits and attitude. 
While differing with some of his theories, I 
paid him as liberal and impartial a tribute 
—and one as churlishly received—as any 
that ever was awarded to the genius of a 
poet. He represents, first of all, his own 
personality; secondly, the conflict with 
aristocracy and formalism. Against the 





latter he early took the position of an icon- 
oclast, avowing that the time had come in 
which to create an American art by rejec- 
tion of all forms, irrespective of their natu- 
ral basis, which had come to us from the 
past. In their stead he proffered a form of 
his own. If I rightly understand the mean- 
ing of one or two recent papers by Mr. 
Whitman, his extreme views, in deprecation 
of what is and anticipation of what is to be, 
are now somewhat tempered by years and 
experience. It was suggested in this maga- 
zine that a new edition of his poems—so 
modified as not to lessen their freshness, 
their imaginative grasp and freedom, nor to 
affect the dignity of his position, but to 
seem less objectionable to ordinary read- 
ers—would secure him a more general 
audience. His admirers, of whom I am 
one, have been glad to hear a rumor that 
such an edition may appear. Whitman is 
a man of genius, of striking physical and 
mental qualities, and excels most writers in 
personal magnetism, tact, and adroitness as 
a man of the world. He is the avowed 
champion of democracy, and accepted as 
such by the refined classes at home and 
abroad. I have referred to his minute 
knowledge and healthy treatment of the 
American landscape, of the phases and 
products of outdoor Nature, and in this 
respect his most fragmentary pieces show 
the handicraft of an artist and poet. 

We need not continue farther the analysis 
proposed in a former article. I have not 
tried to make a rigid classification of all 
who have borne a part in the rise of a 
home-school, but to observe the general 
groups of which some of our elder poets 
may be called the leaders, and the condi- 
tion and sentiment by which their work has 
been affected. Enough has been said, I 
think, to justify the assertion that such a 
school already has had a career which 
Americans should be swift to recognize and 
slow to undervalue. One “of your own 
poets” has taken a different view, declaring 
that a barren void exists—that our poetry 
has been marked by an absence of patriot- 
ism, and that it has shown brain and no 
soul. A more incorrect or willfully pessi- 
mistic statement never was made. In every 
department of art, times of energy are divided 
by times of calm. The first course is run, 
and there is a temporary halt, so far as 
poetry is concerned. The imaginative 
element in our literature is active as ever, 
but in other directions. Meantime, we 
have singers in their prime, resting their 
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voices for the moment, and others whose 
fresh notes will soon be more definitely 
heard. Both these classes will come within 
our review. The younger poets, upon 
whom the future depends, must prove them- 
selves well endowed, if they are to succeed 


to the laurels of those who now, blessed with 


years, hold the affection of life-long readers 
scattered far and wide. But it is of the 
elders only, the representative founders of 
our school, that I have undertaken to write 


at any length. To pass critical judgments 
upon those of my own, or a younger, gener. 
ation is beyond my province. The time 
will come when some of them will in tum 
occupy the high places, and furnish typical 
illustrations of poetry and the poetic life 
In that near future there will not be wanting 
critics to measure their works, nor hands to 
award the recompense that is due to those 
who add to the sum of human pleasure by 
their ministry of song. ; 


ERNESTO ROSSI. 


Ir may seem somewhat singular that | 
Ernesto Rossi, who will begin an engage- | 
ment in New York in November, should | 


be so little known in this country, when he 
has had a wide reputation in Europe for 
more than twenty-five years. But the same 
thing has happened repeatedly. Even the 
name of Salvini, when he was announced to 
make a professional tour of the United States 
in 1874, was familiar to very few Americans 
—xnainly to those who had seen him abroad ; 
and yet he was considered by many in the 
Old World then, as he is considered by 
many in the New World now, the first of 
living actors. 

Rossi, now fifty-two, is a native of Leg- 
horn, son of an intelligent, well-to-do mer- 
chant, and has not, so far as known, in- 


herited a drop of histrionic blood. He very | 


early displayed intellectual tastes, if not pos- 
itive talents; and his parents, who were 
too ambitious for his behoof to attempt to 
hamper him with any sort of commercial 
pursuit, decided to qualify him for the law. 
After receiving a tolerable, though rudiment- 
ary, education at the place of his birth, he 
was sent to the University of Pisa, ancient 
in renown, to master legal lore. Before 
going thither, he had disclosed a fondness 
for the stage, and at the University his fond- 
ness quickened into a passion. He might, 
with perseverance, have gained a respecta- 
ble position in the law, for he had abundant 
application and energy; but his youthful 
soul was so set upon the theater that his 
father was wise, after duly combating the 
boy’s natural bent, to allow him to follow it 
unchecked. He had made a mistake about 
Emesto from the first. He had imagined 
that he would be a good advocate, from his 
declaiming capacity; but this was evidence 








of histrionic, not legal, prepossession. If 
ever a lad was incurably stage-struck, it 
was he: he consumed plays and recited 
them with considerable effect at nine years of 
age, and was never so happy as when in a 
theater. This was all the more remarkable, 
because Leghorn is one of the last towns of 
any size in all Italy to inspire or foster dra- 
matic inclinations. Comparatively modern, 
devoid of monuments of history or art, it is 
purely mercantile in aims and antecedents. 
While a student at Pisa, he frequently took 
part in amateur performances and in those 
of a regular company, under the direction 
of Signore Marchi, of no small local repute. 
He was not sixteen when he forswore law, 


| and surrendered himself, body and mind, to 


the players. He is reported to have said, at 
that time, that he would rather act minor 
parts at a small provincial theater than be 
the leading barrister of the capital. 

He was barely eighteen when he was 
portraying lovers in Marchi’s troupe, and 
was warmly applauded by many of the 
members of the Scientific Congress, then 
assembled at Genoa. He was a partic- 
ular favorite with women, young and old, 
and they flocked to the theater to see and 
encourage him. His youth, his personal 
comeliness, his slight, graceful figure, his 
romantic bearing, his erotic intensity, and 
his melodious voice signally fitted him for 
amorous réles. The modern drama of 
Italy brims with sentiment, verging upon 
sentimentalism, and its sighing, pensive, 
rhapsodizing swains found ample and sym- 
pathetic expression in the handsome, im- 
passioned youth burning for _histrionic 
distinction. The feminine traditions of Pisa, 
Verona, Mantua, Genoa, still assert that 
there is not, and never has been, such a 
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stage lover as Ernesto Rossi was, thirty or 
irty-five years ago. 

vaner sieving under Marchi, he entered 
the dramatic school that had recently been 
founded by Gustavo Modena, an excellent 
master, and improved vastly under his 
instruction. He then appeared at the Car- 
cano Theater, Milan, also at the Carignano 
in Turin, and was cordially received. At 
twenty-six, after performing most credit- 
ably in different Italian cities, he went to 
Paris with Ristori, and contributed not a 
little to the success of her engagement by 
his valuable support. He subsequently in- 
troduced to that capital the works of divers 
Italian dramatists—Alfieri, Pellico, Nicco- 
lini, and Goldoni among them. In the 
comedies of the last he excelled, delighting 
the French with the portrayals of the 
author who had lived among them, and 
been attached to their court as instructor 
in his native language to the daughters 
of the king. He seems specially adapted 
to Goldoni’s characters, which have a wide 
range and are marked by freshness and 
subtilty. During his engagement in Vienna, 
to which he went from Paris, his presenta- 
tions of Goldoni won high encomiums, and 
he there increased his rapidly growing rep- 
utation. Returning to his own country, 
he formed a company, and undertook its 
financial as well as dramatic direction; but, 
after one or two seasons, he discovered what 
so many of his profession have discovered 
before and since his attempt, that an excel- 
lent actor may be a very poor manager. 
On a second visit to Paris, made eleven 
years after his first, he was warmly wel- 
comed. While representing his regular 
parts at the Italian Theatre, he was per- 
suaded to essay the Cid, in a translation 
of that celebrated tragedy, at the Frangais, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of Cor- 
neille. The essay was so felicitous that the 
Parisians, with characteristic chauvinism, 
pronounced him the Italian Talma—a very 
questionable compliment in itself, though 
a most lofty one, from their over-patriotic 
point of view. 

For many years, Rossi has personated 
some ofthe leading characters of Shakspere, 
to whom he had previously given, in trans- 
lation, long and earnest study. ‘These have 
been seen in Madrid, Lisbon, Paris, Lon- 
don, and other European capitals, and have 
elicited very favorable criticism. It is ques- 
tionable if any of the Latin races can fully 
comprehend or sympathize with the Gothic 
genius of Shakspere. His richness, majesty, 





power, they are impressed by his massive- 
ness; but in general they lack the capacity 
to interpret either. Their scholars, eve 
the French, admire him; but they do not 
wholly approve him, and they are unable 
to feel him in his depth and scope. Talma 
enacted Hamlet and Othello in Ducis’s 
diluted, glossy version; but he produced no 
such effect as in Jouy’s “Sulla” or Dela- 
vigne’s “Charles VI.” Lekain shone re- 
splendent in Voltaire’s heroes, though he 
neglected Shakspere. Rachel, despite her 
wondrous gifts, could never be brought to 
endure the master mind of all the ages. 

The Italians affect Shakspere, notably 
“Hamlet” and “Othello,” as adapted and 
purified in their mellifluous tongue. Their 
four most eminent players, Salvini, Rossi, 
Ristori, and Majeroni (Rossi is the last of 
them to visit these shores), have been. 
happy to present him, and he is exhibited, 
even in their open-air theaters, all the way 
from Como to Sorrento, from Lucca to 
Udine. 

Hamlet is Rossi’s favorite part, and he 
will probably play it at his début in this city 
and country. He first acted it abroad, | 
believe, in Lisbon, some thirteen years ago, 
and has since repeated it many times in 
Spain, France, Germany, and Britain. Pre- 
vious to that time he had represented it, 
as well as other Shaksperean characters,— 
Lear, Romeo, Coriolanus, Macbeth, and 
Othello—in the principal cities of Italy, 
where, indeed, he is credited with popular- 
izing the poet by putting his productions 
regularly, and in the best translations ob- 
tainable, on the national stage. Any judg- 
ment, favorable or unfavorable, that might 
be passed in Italy, Spain, or Portugal on 
interpretations of Shakspere might not bear 
much weight with the Teutonic races. But 
the fact that Rossi’s interpretations have 
been lavishly lauded in England as well as 
in Germany, where the great master has 
been more thoroughly studied than even in 
the country of his birth, is one of the 
strongest arguments in behalf of the artist’s 
penetration and performance. In none 
of his Shaksperean delineations has Rossi 
won such celebrity and such praise as in 
Hamlet, and to none of them, in truth, has 
he devoted the same degree of thought and 
research. To him, Hamiet is almost con- 
stant source of meditation and employment; 
hardly a week passes, it is said, that he does 
not read over the text, and he is continu- 
ally reaching new disclosures of its subtilty. 
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When he first played Hami/e?t, he had never, 
I am told, seen the part personated, though 
he had been familiar with it in translation 
from boyhood. He had steadily delved at 
its inconsistencies and riddles; contrasted 
its lights and shades ; analyzed its motives, 
and sounded its depths, until he had ex- 
tracted therefrom a consonant and harmo- 
nious whole. Years ago he wrote a careful, 
scholarly paper on the tragedy, bearing 
mainly on its leading personage, detailing 
his conception of the character, the influ- 
ences exercised upon the Prince by his 
surroundings, and the conclusions at which, 
as student and actor, he had arrived. ‘This 
paper, which should be very interesting to 
our play-goers, has been published in a vol- 
ume along with other of his contributions to 
dramatic art. For Rossi is a literary man as 
well as an actor. He is the author of a num- 
ber of plays, the best known being “ Adela,” 
done for Ristori; the “ Hyenas,” a social 
comedy; the “ Prayer of a Soldier,” and 
the “ Paternal Consort.” He has person- 
ated the principal masculine parts in most of 
these, and has been very successful therein. 

Rossi’s Hamidet can scarcely fail to be 
attractive, even to those who may disagree 
with his understanding and rendering of it. 
It is indubitably original, at least in the 
sense that it is not consciously borrowed 
from any source; it is intellectual through- 
out; it is highly finished and altogether 
symmetrical. It is also saliently romantic, 
intense, pictorial, passionate,—far more 
than Englishmen or Americans are wont to 
portray it. Absolutely free from stage tra- 
ditions—Rossi belongs to the natural school 
—and individualized by his mental proc- 
esses, certain portions are apt to strike 
those familiar with the piece, who see him 
in it for the first time, as strained, perhaps 
artificial. Most of us are inclined to think 
that whatever we are unaccustomed to is 
incorrect or wrong, although we may soon 
accept and warmly commend the innova- 
tion. Thus Rossi’s novelties, which may 
startle in the beginning, are likely to be 
welcome at last, and to rest in the mind 
with fertilizing effect. His Hamiéet, like 
most of the characters he has retained 
in his repertory, will bear a deal of study,— 
as they surely ought to, since he has 
brought so much study to them,—and 
study will reconcile what may have ap- 
peared to be incongruities. He often 
changes his readings, his gestures, his bus- 
iness,—his idea of art is endless striving for 
perfection,—but only after mature reflection 
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and untiring comparison of the new with 
the old method. He yields to impulses, 
likewise, having full faith in intuitions born 
of exalted, impassioned moods, on or off 
the stage, and such yielding has served 
him well. Flexibility of presentment js 
one of his cardinal features; he is all alive, 
body and mind, every moment he is upon 
the scene; he acts as much when he has 
ceased to speak as while he is speaking, 
The comedy or tragedy in which he is 
engaged appears to emanate from and 
stream through him, as though he were, 
as indeed he is, its head and source. Heis 
in the completest sense an actor; his whole 
personality, his very atmosphere, is action. 

Hamlet he regards, very justly, as a creat- 
ure of moods,—and of moods that control 
him. Consequently, the Dane is not in his 
hands, as he is so generally shown to be, 
supremely and everlastingly dejected. At 
times he exhibits elasticity, mercurialness, 
gayety; but the shadow of his life is ever 
swooping upon him; he cannot escape the 
consciousness of hisdoom. His is a nature 
always struggling with destiny, but strug- 
gling hopelessly, from an inherent weakness 
of character and a foreboding of inevitable 
fate. He wants and: he tries to withdraw 
himself from the gloom of his situation, but 
he cannot; and as he regularly falls back 
into himself, one can almost hear the fresh 
cracking of his heart, and can perceive the 
black, trailing cloud of despair. In the 
scenes with the courtiers, with /v/onius, 
with Zaertes, preparatory to the fencing bout, 
the Prince is well-nigh merry, denoting his 
anxiety to forget, for the nonce, the dreaded, 
dreadful task his father’s spirit has imposed 
upon him. In his interview with Ophelia, 
when he bids her get to a nunnery, one sees 
enkindled in his person the conflict between 
his cruel words and his tender feelings, and 
the agony they cause in his own breast. 
And in the church-yard his jocosity and 
lofty speculation descend, like a_ bird 
wounded in airy flight, to mere human grief, 
wild in its intensity under the crushing news 
of Ophelia’s death. No room is left for 
doubt of his exceeding love. He so unfolds 
it, it so quivers through his being, so swells 
in his soul, that his tumid, exfravagant 
speeches hardly sound like the rant of ordi- 
nary players. 

The working of Hamiet’s peculiar mind 
and his shifting purpose are visible through 
every act in Rossi’s lucid, plastic delineation. 
One who had never read the tragedy might 
understand its teaching and its mystery by 
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closely observing the actor’s varied and 
variable demeanor, reflecting every shade of 
thought and feeling. He may be consid- 
ered, in his most serious efforts, as an illu- 
minated artist. His personation of Hamlet 
includes a key with the best notes and com- 
ments, in rare histrionic form, that are pro- 
curable. He is said to consider the char- 
acter in many respects Italian, although 
totally unlike the average type—a consid- 
eration that aids him to explain what he 
thinks to be his entire sympathy with its 
spirit and manifestations. This is not 
strange. Many serious students of the 
wonderful tragedy see, or fancy they see, 
in Hamlet a reflex of their own nationality. 
French scholars have discovered in him 
many French traits. The Germans esteem 
him to be German to the core. The Span- 
iards have been rash enough to declare that 
only a Spaniard can understand him. Rus- 
sian authors have found a clear parallel 
between him and their educated, brooding 
compatriots. Learned Brahmins perceive 
the Hindu and the trace of their mystic 
theology in his temperament. He is cer- 


tainly the reverse of the mass of English- 
men, albeit an Englishman has created him. 
It may seem preposterous to mention Ham- 
det as American in outgiving and constitu- 


tion. But how many Americans there are 
to-day in our great cities, having no concern 
with commerce, and no aim in life, who 
read in him an autobiography! All this 
reveals Shakspere’s universality. He is the 
world’s bard, and mankind is fused in the 
fire of his limitless imagination. He is the 
macrocosm that comprehends, as micro- 
cosms, all other minds. 

Rossi’s Othello is not nearly so impressive 
or satisfactory as his Hami/et; and yet it 
might be thought that an Italian would play 
it better, with its burning love, its fierce jeal- 
ousy, its terrible vengeance. Some portions 
he does admirably—for example, the address 
to the Senate, the meeting at Cyprus, all the 
love passages with Desdemona. But he is 
deficient in the grandeur and glory of the 
Moor, as we understand him. His jealousy is 
white heat; it is frenzied, but it wants balance 
and dignity; it has too much of the quality 
of disappointing kisses, of baffled desire. 
He kills her through hurt vanity—because she 
has been disloyal to him—from bitter con- 
sciousness of what he believes to be her vio- 
lated vow. When he talks of his great love 
for her, it seems like mockery ; for we see 
that she can never regain his confidence— 
that his suspicion has been aroused, and will 





not be allayed. All his feeling for and 
against his much-encompassed, devilishly 
ensnared wife is physical and personal ; it is 
a reproduction of Orosmane’s hunting down 
and sudden slaughter of Zaire. It is not 
the awful divorce of a once worshiped soul, 
thought to be false and tainted, from a gen- 
erous, trusting, vehement nature; nor is it, 
at the end, a solemn, harrowing sacrifice in 
the cause of purity and sacred marriage. 
Nor is Rossi’s Moor the Moor that Shak- 
spere drew, as we, born to speak his lan- 
guage, are pleased to conceive. Shakspere 
was not a historian, a copier, or a realist; he 
was, first and last, a poet, and whatever he 
touched he transmuted into poetry. 

The Italian artist’s Zear, Macbeth, and 
Coriolanus are admired by Latin audiences, 
but not, as a rule, by the Germans and Eng- 
lish, who think them inadequate, deficient in 
true tragic power. They have plenty of 
passion, ample sweep, remarkable vividness ; 
they lack largeness, self-sustainment—what 
we, to whom Shakspere is indigenous, con- 
sider fidelity to the poet's ideal. Romeo, in 
which Rossi has been extolled without stint, 
is—or, properly, was—finely suited to him, 
as was he to it. His grace, fervor, roman- 
ticness, and emotionalism found full scope 
there, and must have made the part radiantly 
picturesque. He has, I learn, seldom played 
it of late years. Romeo being so completely, 
so irredeemably youthful, a Romeo of fifty- 
two seems little less than grotesque. Nev- 
ertheless, if the Italian should do it now, he 
would be pretty apt to preserve most of the 
illusion ; for he is as flexible in understand- 
ing as he is supple of limb, and would never 
be associated with years. His is plainly the 
temperament of genius, which is always 
young, and his every instinct is so artistic as 
to throwa glamour upon most of his auditors. 

No actor of the age has a richer treas- 
ury of characters. He draws from Shak- 
spere, Goethe, Schiller, Corneille, Voltaire, 
Alfieri, Goldoni, the master minds of four 
nations, and from later German, French, 
and Italian authors. Many of the parts 
which he performed early in his career 
he has surrendered, finding them shallow 
and meretricious, because, in the maturity 
of his intellect and reputation, he aims only 
at the lasting and the best. During his 
American engagement, we shall have, in 
addition to “Hamlet,” “ Othello,” and 
“ Macbeth,” “ Don Carlos,” “ Francesca 
da Rimini,” “ Faust,” “ Orestes,” the “ Cid,” 
“Saul,” and “Louis XI.,” with other 
pieces less known to the native stage. 
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Rossi is generally spoken of as a tragedian, 
and he is illustrious in various tragic deline- 
ations, notably Hamiet, the Cid, Orestes, 
Faulo, But, after all, his forte is comedy, 
the comedy of elevated character and ele- 
gant manners, and the comedy, too, of a 
decidedly pictorial order. His sympathies 
are with it; it fits the age, and is more 
spontaneous and elastic than dramas of the 
lofty pose and sounding line. 

He loves Goldoni, never seen in our 
theaters, and is unapproachable in many of 
his characters, the personation of which 
might show him to the best advantage, 
should he venture, for the sake of pure art, 
on such an experiment. But, represent what 
he may, he must convince all competent 
critics that he has genius, scholarship, and 
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rare insight, with the fire and finish of 4 
congenital player. His person is in his 
favor; he has a good figure, somewhat 
stout of late, dark, luminous eyes, well. 
proportioned features, and a_ singularly 
mobile, expressive face. He is cosmopoi- 
itan in mind and taste; he speaks four or 
five languages; he has traveled and played 
all over Europe and in South America; 
he has secured the ardent admiration of 
the leading theaters of civilization. A liberal 
in politics, long a lover of America, he 
comes at last, on his own account, to this 
broad commonwealth, with good wishes, sin- 
cere sympathies, and a laudable ambition 
to see if our people will declare that his 
copious laurels won elsewhere have been 
worthily bestowed. 


RECONCILIATION. 


Ir thou wert lying, cold and still and white, 
In death’s embraces, O mine enemy! 

I think that if I came and looked on thee, 
I should forgive; that something in the sight 
Of thy still face would conquer me, by right 
Of death’s sad impotence, and I should see 
How pitiful a thing it is to be 

At feud with aught that’s mortal. 


So, to-night, 


My soul, unfurling her white flag of peace,— 
Forestalling that dread hour when we may meet, 
The dead face and the living,—fain would cry 
Across the years, “Oh, let our warfare cease! 
Life is so short, and hatred is not sweet: 

Let there be peace between us ere we die.” 


PRIMEVAL 


“ PRIMEVAL CALIFORNIA” was inscribed 
on the knapsack of the Artist, on the port- 
manteau of Foster, the Artist’s chum, and on 
the fly-leaf of the note-book of the Scribe. 
The luggage of the boisterous trio was 
checked through to the heart of the Red 
Woods, where a vacation camp was pitched. 
The expected “last man” leaped the chasm 
that was rapidly widening between the city 
front of San Francisco and the steamer 
bound for San Rafael, and approached us— 
the trio above referred to—with a slip of 
paper in his hand. It was not a sub- 
poena; it was not a dun; it was a round- 
robin of farewells from a select circle of 
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admirers, wishing us joy, Godspeed, suc- 
cess in art and literature, and a safe return 
at last. 

The wind blew fair; we were at liberty 
for an indefinite period. In forty minutes 
we struck another shore and another clime. 
San Francisco is original in its affectation 
of ugliness—it narrowly escaped being a 
beautiful city—and its humble acceptation 
of a climate which is as invigorating as 
it is unscrupulous, having a peculiar charm 
which is seldom discovered until one is 
beyond its spell. Sailing into the adja- 
cent summer,—summer is intermittent in 
the green city of the West,—we passed 
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into the shad- 
ow of Mount 
Tamalpais, the 
creat landmark 
of the coast. 
The admirable 
outline of the 
mountain, how- 
ever, was par- 
tially obscured 
by the fog, al- 
ready massing 
a] ng its slopes. 

The narrow- 

gauge of the N. 

P.C.R.R.crawls 

like asnake from 

the ferry on the 

bay to the roundhouse over and beyond 
the hills, but seven miles from the sea-mouth 
of the Russian River. It turns very sharp 
corners, and turns them every few minutes ; 
it doubles in its own tfail, runs over fragile 
trestle-work, darts into holes and re-appears 
on the other side of the mountains, roars 
through strips of redwoods like a rushing 
wind, skirts the shore of bleak Tomales 
Bay, cuts across the potato district and 
strikes the redwoods again, away up among 
the saw-mills at the logging-camps, where 
it ends abruptly on a flat under a hill. 
And what a flat it is!—enlivened with a 
first-class hotel, some questionable hostelries, 
a country store, a post-office and livery-sta- 
ble, and a great mill buzzing in an artificial 
desert of worn brown sawdust. 

Here, after a five hours’ ride, we alighted 
at Duncan’s Mills, hard by the river, and 
with a girdle of hills all about us—high, 
round hills, as yellow as brass when they 
are not drenched with fog. In the twilight 
we watched the fog roll in, trailing its lace- 
like skirts among the highland forests. How 
still the river was! Not a ripple disturbed 
it; there was no perceptible current, for after 
the winter floods subside, the sea throws up 
a wall of sand that chokes the stream, and 
the waters slowly gather until there is vol- 
ume enough to clear it. Then come the 
rains and the floods, in which rafts of drift- 
wood and even great logs are carried twenty 
feet up the shore, and permanently lodged 
in inextricable confusion. 

I remember the day when we had made 
a pilgrimage to the coast, when from the 
rocky jaws of the river we looked up the 
still waters, and saw them slowly gathering 
strength and volume. The sea was break- 
ing upon the bar without; Indian canoes 
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MOUNT TAMALPAIS AND RAILROAD THROUGH THE WOOD. 


swung on the tideless stream, filled with 
industrious occupants taking the fish that 
await their first plunge into salt water. Every 
morning we bathed in the unpolluted waters 
of the mver. How fresh and sweet they are 
—the filtered moisture of the hills, mingled 
with the distillations from cedar-boughs 
drenched with fogs and dew! 

Lounging upon the hotel veranda, turning 
our backs upon the last vestiges of civiliza- 
tion in the shape of a few guests who dressed 
for dinner as if it were imperative, we were 
greeted with mellow heartiness by a hale old 
backwoodsman, a genuine representative of 
the primeval. It was Ingram, of Ingram 
House, Austin Creek, Red Woods, Sonoma 
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County, Primeval California. It was he, 
with ranch-wagon and stalwart steeds. The 
Artist, who was captain-general of the forces, 
at once held a consultation with Ingram, 
whom we will henceforth call the Doctor, 
for he is doctor—minus the degrees—of 
divinity, medicine, and laws, and master of all 
work ; a deer-stalker, rancher, and general 
utility man; the father of a clever family, 
and the head of a primeval house. 

In half an hour we were jolting, bag and 
baggage, body and soul, over roads where- 
in the ruts were filled with dust as fine as 


flour, fording trout-streams, and winding | 
We passed the | 


through wood and brake. 
old logging-camp, with the hills about it 
blackened and disfigured for life; and the 
new logging-camp, with its stumps still 
smoldering, its steep slides smoking with 
the friction of swift-descending logs, the 
ring of the ax and the vicious buzz of the 
saw mingled with the shouts of the woods- 
men. How industry is devastating that 
home of the primeval ! 

Soon the road led us into the very heart 
of the redwoods, where superb columns 
stood in groups, towering a hundred and 
even two hundred feet above our heads! 
A dense undergrowth of light green foliage 
caught and held the sunlight like so much 
spray; the air was charged with the fra- 
grance of wild honeysuckle and resiniferous 


MOUTH OF THE RUSSIAN RIVER, 
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trees; the jay-bird darted through the 
boughs like a phosphorescent flame, scream 
ing his joy to the skies; squirrels fled be. 
fore us; quails beat a muffled tattoo in the 
brush ; snakes slid out of the road in sea. 
son to escape destruction. 

We soon dropped into the bed of the 
stream, Austin Creek, and rattled over the 
broad, strong highway of the winter rains, 
We bent our heads under low-hanging 
boughs, drove into patches of twilight, and 
out on the other side into the waning after- 
noon; we came upon a deserted cottage 
with a great javelin driven through the 
roof to the cellar; it had been torn from 
one of the gigantic redwoods and hurled 
by a last winter’s gale into that solitary 
home. Fortunately no one had been in- 
jured, but the inmates had fled in terror 
lashed by the driving storm. 

We came to Ingram House in the dusk, 
out of the solitude of the forest into a pine- 
and-oak opening, the monotony of which was 
enlivened with a fair display of the primitive 
necessities of life—a vegetable garden on 
the right, a rustic barn on the left, a house 
of “ shakes” in the distance, and nine deer- 
hounds braying a deep-mouthed welcome 
at our approach. 

In the rises of the house on the hill-slope 
is a three-roomed bachelors’ hall ; here, on 
the next day, we were cozily domiciled. There 
were a few guests in the homestead. The boys 

slept in the granary. Thedeer-hounds 

held high carnival under our cot 

tage, charging at intervals during the 

night upon imaginary 
intruders. We 
woke to the 


LOOKING UP-STREAM. 
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WILDERNESS OVER THE HILL—RUSSIAN RIVER AT DUNCAN'S 
MILLS—THE BARN AT INGRAM'’S. 


blustering music of the beasts, and thought 
on the possible approach of bear, panther, 
California lion, wild cat, ’coon, and polecat ; 
but thought on it with composure, for the 
hounds were famous hunters, and there was 
a whole arsenal within reach. 

We were waked at 6:30, and came down 
to the front “stoop” of the homestead. 
The structure was home-made, with rafters 
on the outside or inside according to the 
fancy of the builder ; sunshine and storm had 
stained it a grayish brown, and no tint could 
better harmonize with the background and 
surroundings. In one corner of the stoop 
a tin wash-basin stood under a water- 
spout in the sink; there swung the family 
towels ; the public comb, hanging by its teeth 
to anail, had seen much service; a piece of 
brown soap lay in an adedone shell tacked to 
the wall; asmall mirror reflected kaleidoscop- 


ical sections of the face, and made up 

for its want of compass by multiply- 

ing one or another feature. We never 

before ate at the hour of seven as 

we ate then; then a pipe on the front 

steps and a frolic with the boys or the 

dogs would follow, and digestion was 

well under way before the day’s work 

began. Then the Artist shouldered 

his knapsack and departed; the lads 

trudged through the road to school ; 

the women went about the house with 

untiring energy; the male hands 

were already making the anvil 

musical in the rustic smithy, or 

dragging stock to the slaughter, or 

busy with the thousand and one 

affairs that comprise the sum and 

substance of life in a self-sustain- 

ing community. We were assured 

that were war to be declared be- 

tween the outer world and Ingram 

House, lying in ambush in the heart 

of our black forest, we might with- 

stand the siege indefinitely. All 

that was needful lay at our hands, and yet, 

a stone’s-throw away from our shake-built 

citadel, one loses himself in a trackless wood, 

whose glades are still untrodden by men, 

though one sometimes hears the light step 

of the dronco when Charlie rides forth in 

search of a strong bull. All work was like 

play there, because of a picturesque element 

which predominated over the practical. 

Wood-cutting under the window of the best 

room, trying out fat in a caldron or an 

earth-oven against our cottage, dragging 

sunburnt straw in a rude sledge down the 

hill-side road, shoeing a neighbor’s horse in 

a circle of homely gossips, hunting to supply 

the domestic board at the distant market— 

is this all that Adam and the children of 
Adam suffer in his fall ? 

At noon a clarion voice resounded from 
the kitchen door and sent the echoes up 
and down the creek. It was the hostess, 
who, having prepared the dinner, was bid- 
ding the guests to the feast. The Artist 
came in with his sketch, the Chum with his 
novel, the Scribe with his note-book, follow- 
ed by the horny-handed sons of toil, whose 
shoulders were a little rounded and whose 
minds were seldom, if ever, occupied with 
any life beyond the hills that walled us in. 
We sat down at a camp board and ate with 
relish. The land was flowing with milk 
and honey; no sooner was the pitcher 
drained or the plate emptied than each 
was replenished by the willing hands of our 








hostess or 

her boys. 

Another 

smoke 

under the 

stoop followed, and 
then, perhaps, a doze 
at the cottage, or 
in one of the dozen 
rocking-chairs about 
the house, or on the 
rustic throne hewn 
from a stump in the grove between the 
house and the barn. The sun flooded the 
cafion with hot and dazzling light; the air 
was spiced with the pungent odor of shrubs; 
it was time to rest a little before beginning 
the laborious sports of the afternoon. Later, 
we all wandered on the banks of the creek 
and were sure to meet at the swimming- 
pool about four o’clock. Meanwhile the 
Artist has laid in another study. Foster 
has finished his tale, and is rocking in a 
hammock of green boughs; the Scribe has 
booked a half-dozen fragmentary sentences 
that wili by and by grow into an article, 
and the boys have come home from school. 
By and by we wanted change; the mo- 
notony of town life is always more or 


DESERTED MILL AT THE OLD 
CAMP—THE INGRAM HOUSE. 


, 
and almost everywhere. 





less interesting ; the 
monotony of countr, 
life palls after a ses. 
son. Change comes 
over us in a most yp. 
expected guise. Our 
cafon was decked 
with the flamin; Scar- 
let of the poison-oak - 
these brilliant bits o{ 
foliage are the hig! 
lights in almost even 
California landscape, 
and must satisfy our 
love of color, in the 
absence of the East- 
er autumnal 
The gorgeous shrubs 
stand out like burning 
bushes by the road- 
side, on the hill-slope 
in the forest recesses, 
The Artist’s chum 
gave evidence of a special susceptibility to 
the poison by a severe attack that prostrated 
him utterly for a while. Yet he stood by 
us until his vacation came to an end, and, 
to the last, there was no complaint heard 


) ¢ 
ical, 


from this martyr to circumstances. 


One day he left us—on mule-back, with 


| nine dogs fawning upon his stirrup, and 
amid a hundred good-byes wafted to him 
from the house, the smithy, the barn, and 


the swimming-pool. He had orders to send 
in the Kid, or his successor, immediately 
upon his arrival at the Bay. We must needs 
have some one to indulge, some one whose 
interests were not involved in the primeval 
farther than the pleasure it afforded for the 
hour. The Kid was the very thing—a 
youngster with happiness in heart, luster in 
his eye, and nothing more serious than 
peach-down on his lip ; yet there was gravity 
enough in his composition to carry him 
beneath the mere surface of men and things. 
The Kid drove in one night with rifle tall as 
himself, fishing-tackle, and entomological 
truck, wild with enthusiasm and hungry as 
a carp. 

What days followed! Our little ento- 
mologist chased scarlet-winged dragon-flies 
and descanted on the myriad forms of 
insect-life with premature accomplishment. 
“Out of the mouths of babes and _ suck- 
lings” we heard revelations not unmixed 
with the ludicrous superstitions of the 
nursery. 

There is a school-house a mile distant, on 
the forks of the creek; we visited it one 
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THE KID. 


Friday, and saw six angular youths, the 
sum total of the young ideas within range 
of the instructress, spelled down in broad- 
sides; and heard time-honored recitations 
delivered in the same old sing-song that 
could only have been original with the sons 
of our first parents. ‘The school-mistress, 
with a sun-bonnet that buried her face 
from the world, passed Ingram’s ten times 
a week, footing it silently along the dusty 
road, lunch-pail in hand. She lives in a 
lonely cabin on the trail to the wilderness 
over the hill. 

The Kid sketched a little; indeed, the 
artistic fever spread to the granary, where 
the boys spent some hours of each day 
restoring, not to say improving, the tarnished 
color of certain face-cards of an imperfect 
euchre deck, the refuse of the palette being 
carefully secreted to this end; we never 
knew at what moment we might sit upon 
the improvised color-box of some juvenile 
member of the family. 

But hunting was our delectable recrea- 
tion; the Doctor would lead off on a half- 
broken dronco, followed by a select few 
from the house or the friendly camps, 


Fred bringing up the rear with a pack- | 


mule. This was the chief joy of the 
hounds; the old couple grew young at the 
scent of the trail, and deserted their whin- 
ing progeny with Indian stoicism. Two 
nights and a day were enough for a single 
hunt,—one may in that time scour the 
rocky fortresses of the Last Chance, or 
scale the formidable slopes of the Devil’s 
Ribs. 

The return from the hunt was a scene 
of picturesque interest : the approach of the 
hunters at dusk, as they emerged one after 
another from the dark wood; the pack- 
mule prancing proudly under a stark buck 
weighing one hundred and _ thirty-three 
pounds, without its vitals; the baby fawn 
slain by chance (for no one would acknowl- 
edge the criminal slaughter); the final 
arrival of the fagged, sore-footed dogs, who 
were wildly greeted by the puppies, and 
kissed on the mouth and banged about by 
many a playful paw; the grouping under 
the trees in front of Bachelors’ Hall, where 
the buck was slung, head downward among 
green leaves, and with stakes crossed be- 
tween the gaping ribs; the light of the 
flickering lantern; the dogs supping blood 
from the ground where it had dnpped; the 





IN THE WORLD OF PROGRESS: 


satisfaction of the hunters; the admiration 
of the women; the wild excitement of the 
boys, who all talked at once, at the top of 
their voices, with gestures quicker than 
thought;—this was the Carnival of the 
Primeval. 

One night, the Kid set out for the stubble- 
field and lay in wait for wild rabbits; when 
he came in with his hands full of ears, the 
glow of moonlight was in his eye, the flush 
of sunset on his cheek, the riotous blood’s 
best scarlet in his lips, and his laugh was 
triumphant; with a discarded hat recalled 
for camp-duty, a blue shirt open at the 
throat, hair very much tumbled, and no 
thoughts of self to detract from the abso- 
lute grace of his pose. 

But all hunting-parties were not so suc- 
cessful. One of seven came home empty- 
handed and disgusted. It became neces- 
sary, while the unlucky huntsmen were 
under our roof, to give them festive wel- 
come. Fred drew out 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Doctor gathered his strength and shook as 
lively a shoe on the sanded floor of the 
best room as one will hear the clang of in 


many a day. Clumsy joints grew supple; 
heavy boots made the splinters fly; a 
fellow-townsman, like ourselves on a vaca- 
tion tour, jigged with the inimitable grace 
of a trained dancer. How few of 
muscles are aware of the joy of full devel- 
opment! From the wall of the best 
room the “ Family of Horace Greeley,” 

mezzotint, looked down through clouded 
glass and a veneered frame. The county 
map hung vis-a-vis. A family record, 
wherein a pale infant was cradled in sai- 
fron, and schooled in pink, passing through 
a rainbow-tinted life that reached t! 

climax of color at the scarlet and gol 
bridal, and ended in a sea-green grave; this 
record, with a tablet for appropriate in- 
scriptions under each epoch in the family 
history, was still further enriched with lids 


our 


his fiddle; the | of stained isinglass carefully placed over the 
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domestic calendar, as much as to say,“ What 
is written here is not foi the public eye.” 
On the triangular shelf in the corner, stood 
the condensed researches of all Arctic ex- 
plorers, in one obese volume; its twin 
contained the revelations of African discov- 
eries boiled down and embellished with 
numberless cuts; a Family Physician, one 
volume of legislative documents, and 
three stray magazines, with a Greek alma- 
nac, completed the library. So, even in the 
primeval state, we were not without food 
for our minds as well as exercise for our 
muscles. After a time, even the dance 
ceased to attract us. The Artist had lined 
the walls of his chamber with brilliant 
sketches; the Kid clamored for home. 

I suppose we might have tarried a whole 
summer and still found some turn in the brook, 
some vista in the wood, some cluster of isolated 
trees, to hold us entranced ; for the peculiar 
glory of the hour transfigured them, and the 
same effect was never twice repeated. More 
over, we at last grew intolerant of one great 
annoyance. You all 
have known it as we 
knew it, and doubt- 

A FALLEN MONARCH. less endured it 
with as little 
grace. Is there anything more galling than the sur- 
passing impudence of country flies? We resolved to 
return to town, and returned close upon the heels of 
our resolution. Again we threaded the dark windings 
of the wood, and bade farewell to every object that 
had become endeared to us. We wondered how soon 
change would lay its hand upon this primeval beauty. 
We approached the logging-camp. Presto! in the 
brief interval since our first glimpse of the forests above 
it, the hills had been shorn of their antique harvest, 
ind the valley was a place of desolation and of death. 
It seemed incredible that the dense growth of gigantic 
trees could be so soon dragged to market. ‘There was a 
famous tree—we saw the stump 
still bleeding and oozing up 
—which, three feet from the 
ground, measured eleven and 
a half feet one way by four- 
teen feet the other. When 
its doom was sealed, 
path was cut for 
it and a soft bed 
made for it to lie 
on. The land was 
graded, and cover- 
ed with a cushion of 
soft boughs. Had the 
tree fallen on uneven 
ground, it would have 
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been shattered ; if it ON THE HOME STRETCH—THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
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TWILIGHT ON THE CREEK. 


had swerved to right or left, nothing but fire 
could have cleared the wrecks. 

The making of the death-bed of this 
monster cost Mrs. Duncan forty dollars. 
Then the work began. An ax in the hands 
of a skillful wood-cutter threw the tree head- 
long totheearth. Then it was sawed across, 
yielding eighteen logs, each sixteen feet in 
length, with a diameter of four feet at the 
smallest end. The logs were put upon 
wheels, and run over a light trestle-work to 
the mill, drawn thither by a ridiculous 
dummy, which looked not unlike an old- 
fashioned tavern store on its beam-ends, with 
an elbow in the air. At the mill, it was 
sawed into eighty thousand feet of mar- 
ketable lumber. 

Reaching the forest, on our way to the 
Mills, we found the river had risen so 
that ten miles from the mouth we were 





obliged to climb upon the wagon-seats, and 
hold our luggage above high-water mark. 
At Duncan’s, on the home stretch, we 
made our final pilgrimage, to a wild glen 
over the Russian River, where, a few weeks 
before, the Bohemian Club had held high 


jinks. The forest had been a scene of en- 
chantment on that midsummer night ; but 
now the tents were struck, the Japanese lan- 
terns were extinguished, and nothing was 
left to tell the tale but the long tables of 
rough deal, where we had feasted. They 
were covered with leaves and dust ; spiders 
had draped them with filmy robes. The 
quail piped, the jay-bird screamed, the dove 
sobbed, and a slim snake, startled at the 
flight of a bounding hare, glided away 
among the rustling leaves. So soon does 
this new land recover the primeval beauty 
of eternal youth. 
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Author of “ Gunnar,” “ Tales from Two Hemispheres,” etc. 


XIII. 


Asourt the first of October, the Dimple- 
tons returned to the city. Mr. Dibble and 
the indefatigable Count also began to find 
the sea-shore unpleasant about the same 
date, and might have been seen at any time 
of the day, during the month of October, 
lounging at the windows or in the billiard- 
room of a certain club for fashionable idlers. 

It was rumored that the Dimpletons 
were going to give a magnificent party for 
Tita, in order, as it were, to introduce her 
publicly as a recognized member of their 
social world and a proper recipient of invi- 
tations. Her success at Newport had made 
her a conspicuous personage, and there 
was much conjecture afloat regarding her 
origin. Whence she came and who she 
was, no one could tell with certainty, and 
Miss Dimpleton, whenever she was directly 
appealed to, always answered, placidly : 
“ She is a dear friend of ours, whom we ex- 
pect to spend the winter with us.” 

That was hardly sufficient to check curi- 
osity ; but, as no further information could 
be elicited, and as Tita, moreover, was a 
young lady of fine bearing and social 
accomplishments, their circle of society in 
the city (as at Newport) was only too glad 
to accept her for what she was, without 
reference to her antecedents. 

Miss Dimpleton, who had been much 
chagrined by Tita’s supercilious treatment 
of her most eligible adorers, had resolved to 
maneuver more actively in Tita’s behalf than 
she had ventured to do during the summer. 
She exerted herself earnestly to gain her 
friendship and confidence, embraced her 
(a little awkwardly, perhaps) at bed-time, 
and showed an affectionate solicitnde for 
her comfort which puzzled Tita the more 
because she could not more than half recip- 
rocate. To her Miss Dimpleton always re- 
mained a formidable phenomenon. She 
told herself a hundred times a day that Miss 
Dimpleton was as kind as she could be, and 
whenever a disloyal thought would knock 





for admission to her mind, she would make 

an effort to brush it away as one does a | 

cobweb. But cobwebs have a way of en- 

tangling themselves in one’s fingers the 
VoL. XXII.—66, 


more one tries to get rid of them, and 
she was greatly tempted to unburden her 
heart to Quintus, who came regularly twice 
a week to see her, and then usually staid 
to dine with the family. But some curious, 
dim apprehension always checked her 
tongue, and, at all events, the open-hearted 
and innocent Quint would never suspect 
any human being of double-dealing, and 
far less of a complicated intrigue. She 
wondered what had happened to her, or 
what transformation she had undergone, 
since she left Quint. Instead of flinging her- 
self on his neck at their first meeting after her 
return, as she had anticipated doing and as 
she still longed to do, she had greeted him 
with a formal, dutiful caress, and then 
seated herself to converse with him as if 
he had been an accidental acquaintance. 
Quintus, too, somehow seemed ill at ease ; 
he sat gazing at her with an anxious smile, 
asked her how she had enjoyed herself, 
whether she would like to go back, etc. 
But it was evident that he was quite over- 
awed by the splendor of her toilet, the 
perfection of her manner, and the whole 
newness of her personality. Tita felt the 
awkwardness of the situation acutely, and 
would have given worlds to know what 
Quintus was thinking about her. Never had 
he seemed to her dearer than in this mo- 
ment. That good and noble face, those 
honest blue eyes, and the kind smile which 
lighted up his features so wondrously—she 
could never be tired of gazing at them. 
She excused herself immediately after din- 
ner that night, and when Miss Jessie came 
up, an hour later, she found her lying on the 
tiger-skin rug before the fire-place, and sob- 
bing like a heart-broken child. On inquir- 
ing, Miss Dimpleton learned that she, Tita, 
was not at all nice; that, in fact, she was 
horrid, and that no one liked her except a 
ridiculous foreign Count and another man 
who hadn’t two coherent ideas in his head. 
Against this species of unreason Miss Jessie 
felt herself utterly helpless. Nevertheless, 
from a sense of duty, she sat down calmly 
to refute Tita’s assertions, beginning with 
her imputation against Mr. Dibble’s intel- 
lect. Tita, however, refused to be com- 
forted. 
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Scenes like this became more frequent as 
the months progressed, especially after Miss 
Jessie and Quintus had decided to resume 
their Homeric readings; and when they 
talked at the dinner-table about the Greek 
ideal, as expressed in Hector rather than in 
Achilles, and compared these gentlemen with 
Siegfried, in the “ Nibelungen Lay,” poor 
Tita felt as if they had entered into a con- 
spiracy against her happiness, and her tiny 
brain sometimes seemed about to explode 
with indignation. That Quintus could be 
so heartless as to sit and talk for fifteen 
minutes about topics which he knew were 
beyond her reach, when he must be well 
aware that Miss Jessie had introduced them 
merely for the purpose of making him feel 
her superiority to ‘Tita—that was the drop 
which made her cup of woe run over. And 
to see his face light up with responsive 
ardor whenever Miss Jessie made a happy 
remark,—as frequently she did,—it was 
more than mortal heart could bear. It 
never occurred to her that it might be 
Homer and not Miss Dimpleton who was 
her rival. She was too offended and indig- 
nant to make such nice discriminations, and 
she inflicted much unnecessary suffering 
upon herself by the rashness with which she 
jumped at mortifying conclusions. Another 
source of annoyance was Mr. Dibble’s 
unwearied attentions. Apparently he was 
conducting a carefully plotted campaign 
against Tita’s heart. One week he assaulted 
her with bonbons in exquisite boxes of in- 
genious shapes, and when that had no effect, 
he caused a floral shower to descend upon 
her at the most unexpected hours. Another 
week he beguiled her, with Miss Dimpleton 
as chaperon, to ride with him in the park, 
in a turn-out and with a span of roans which 
would have appealed, in their possessor’s 
behalf, to a heart of stone. Horseback 
rides, too, were proposed, but Tita could 
not be induced to make the venture, osten- 
sibly because she had no confidence in her 
equestrian skill. Mr. Dibble’s splendid 
bays (accompanied by a groom in buck- 
skin trowsers) stood pawing the pavement 
in vain in front of the Dimpleton mansion, 
while Tita, hidden behind the curtain in her 
bedroom, stood battling with temptation, 
one moment on the point of surrendering 
to the charms of the horses, and in the next 
yielding to her fear of Quint’s disapproval, 
if she encouraged a man whom she knew 
it would be impossible for her to marry. 

The Count, too, continued his visits at the 
house, and had long interviews with Miss 





Dimpleton, from which both departed with 
prodigiously solemn countenances. Tita 
was beginning to congratulate herself on her 
freedom from further persecution, when cer- 
tain ominous events happened which could 
not but cause apprehension. The Count sent 
her a superbly bound and illuminated copy 
of Thomas 4 Kempis’s “Imitation of 
Christ” (a gift from his mother at his 
confirmation), and added a high-flown 
inscription of his own which made Tita 
shiver. To her it seemed a piece of imper- 
tinence to send such 2 valuable gift to a 
comparatively strange lady, and she would 
have promptly returned it if Miss Dimple. 
ton had not peremptorily interfered. A 
very fortunate occurrence, however, soon 
turned the tide of affairs in an unforeseen 
direction. On a Sunday in October, the 
Count had, according to his custom, met 
Miss Dimpleton and Tita at church, and the 
former had invited him to accompany them 
home and stay to dinner. As they were 
walking down the avenue, conversing of 
indifferent things, the Count suddenly 
stopped to gaze at a newly repaired church, 
and exclaimed : 

“ Oh, vat a peautiful shpeetle ! ” 

“ Yes, it is certainly very handsome,” re- 
plied Miss Dimpleton, gravely. 

But Tita,—the unhappy Tita,—although 
she knew perfectly how rude she was, be- 
gan to shake internally, and the more she 
tried to rid herself of the “ peautiful 
shpeetle” the more irresistibly comical it 
appeared to her, and after several moments 
of ineffectual struggle, she burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. She was about to 
apologize for her rudeness when the Count, 








who had ignored her amusement as long as 
possible, now stiffly raised his hat and said : 

“ Ladies, I have the honor to bid you 
good-day.” 

That was the end of Count von Marken- 
stein’s courtship, and Miss Dimpleton now 
concentrated all her hopes on Mr. Dibble, 
who was of the slow and faithful kind, and 
had not sufficient confidence in his own 
irresistibility to risk a premature proposal. 
It was exceedingly provoking to be obliged 
to strike a name like that of Count von 
Markenstein from the list of one’s visitors, 
but as there was now no help for it, it had 
to be borne with philosophy. Moreover, 
Miss Jessie was not the ordinary type of 
snob who runs after great names whose 
only distinction is their antiquity. She 
was, perhaps, rather an intellectual snob, 
who would have felt prouder of a call from 
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Browning or Herbert Spencer than of one 
from the Prince of Wales. She would have 
liked to rebuke Tita severely for her rude- 
ness to the Count, but fearing that it would 
be impolitic, and might send the sensitive 
girl flying back into Quintus’s arms, she 
restrained her indignation and merely re- 
marked that she regretted the unfortunate 
occurrence. 


XIV. 


Trra’s party was fixed for the sixth of 
December. All day long during the pre- 
ceding week the phaeton was in requisition, 
and the stores were ransacked in search 
of the choicest products which the market 
could afford. ‘Tita’s costume was planned 
with a seriousness as if the fate of the nation 
depended upon the disposition of this ribbon, 
or that bit of lace. 
of international reputation had been con- 
sulted, and had submitted their designs, 
which were again submitted to others for 
criticism. Miss Dimpleton descended from 
her Homeric altitudes of thought, and dis- 


cussed millinery, not enthusiastically and | 


vehemently, as the majority of women do, 


but weightily and soberly, and with a. 
minute attention to details which she never 


had displayed in her own behalf. She 
wished to make Tita so completely intoxi- 
cated with her success that a return to 


Quint’s narrow world and sober concerns | 


would seem an utter impossibility; and, 
judging by the ardor with which Tita fre- 


quently, when she was in the mood for it, | 


entered into social enjoyments, she could 
not be far wrong in supposing that the 
relapse into her former obscurity was no 


longer contemplated with unalloyed pleas- | 


ure. To be Mrs. Dibble, with a million or 
more, would certainly, to any properly con- 
structed young lady, appear preferable, 
especially when Mr. Dibble was inoffensive 
and pliable—a mere unobtrusive append- 
age to his wealth. Miss Dimpleton was 
proudly conscious of being herself superior 
to this kind of allurements, but then she had 
the wealth already, and what she needed to 
give dignity to these sordidly accumulated 
possessions was exceptional refinement and 
intellectual culture. She wished above all 
things to be exceptional, and the posses- 
sion of moderate wealth was by no means 
a claim to distinction in New York. Tita, 
however, could not be expected to appre- 
ciate or to cherish such complicated am- 
bitions. She had only blindly desired what 


Months before, artistes 
ing the last eight months, could almost feel 





happened, for very different and loftier rea- 
sons, to be equally desirable to Miss Dim- 
pleton ; and she must be influenced to see 
that such a desire, on her part, was pre- 
posterous. 

It was an amusing spectacle to see Tita, 
on the evening of December 6th, standing 
in the middle of her room with her elbows 
uplifted, and surrounded by an admiring 
circle of dress-makers and servants. A 
French modiste, with pins in her mouth 
and a determined frown (not of wrath, but 
of energy) on her brow, was kneeling be- 
hind her, bestowing her attention on some 
obscure fastenings about the skirt of the 
dress, and a maid was frisking about with 
flowers, and hand-glasses, and crimping- 
irons, and what not, in her hands, and 
bursting every now and then into ecstatic 
exclamations at Tita’s loveliness. Tita, 
whose vanity had been persistently fed dur- 


herself grow taller as she contemplated the 
effect of this rich and marvelous attire in 
the pier-glass. She walked like a queen, 
and heard with delight the silken rustle of 
her train. 

A little after nine o’clock, the guests be- 
gan to arrive. When the bell rang for the 
first time, Tita’s heart shot up into her 
throat. She ran (or, rather, she would have 


| run, had her dress permitted it) toward the 


parlor door where Miss Jessie was standing, 
and took her station at her side in the pre- 
scribed attitude. She ran rapidly over all 
her instructions in her head, and got her 
mouth into position to say what she had 
been told was proper to say, raised her eyes 


| slowly, when, lo and behold—Quint! That 


was too much for Tita’s composure. She 
was about to yield to her mirth in her 
usual hearty fashion, when Miss Dimpleton, 
foreseeing accidents, said, grimly: “ Re- 
member your dress, please,” and Tita im- 
mediately sobered. Quintus still stood 
bowing in front of her, and wondered what 
there was in his appearance that was so 
ridiculous. 

“T wanted to be the first to see Queen 
Titania in her glory,” he said, with a curious 
look, which was both diffident and search- 
ing. “I wanted to see her before the 
glare of the light shall have paled her 
loveliness never so little, and before the 
jostlings of the crowd shall have rubbed the 
flower-dust off her butterfly wings.” 

“T suspect that metaphor is intended as 
a rebuke to me,” said Miss Dimpleton, 





with a tentative smile. “It was I who 
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undertook to guard Tita against such ca- 

lamities.” 

“Tt was not my intention to reproach 
any one,” said Quintus, as he pressed Miss 
Dimpleton’s hand and turned to give place 
to the next arrival. Just then, Tita caught 
a glimpse of his back, and suddenly ob- 
served that his dress-coat was very old- 
fashioned. The sleeves were too tight and 
the skirts too long, and the lapels smaller 
than the fashion of the day required. 
Should she allow him to go about in that 
costume, which certainly would make him 
conspicuous in a very undesirable manner, 
and render him ridiculous in the eyes of the 
people? No; she would rather take the 
risk of displeasing him. He, of course, 
would never detect what sort of figure he 
cut, but, during these months, she had 
grown to be acutely sensitive to the world’s 
opinion of him. 

“Quint,” she said, touching his arm 
gently, “ pardon me if I venture to be im- 

ertinent, but you know it is an old privi- 
ege of mine. Would you, as a favor to me, 
take a cab and drive down to a tailor on 
Broadway, whose address I will give you? 
He makes a business of hiring out dress- 
coats to gentlemen, and yours, dear Quint, 
is not exactly stylish.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Quint, in astonish- 
ment, “it was made for my graduation, 
and I haven’t worn it much since.” 

This seemed to Quint’s unworldly intel- 
lect a striking proof that his coat must be 
strictly comme t/ faut. He had worn it on 
so important an occasion as his graduation, 
and in the presence of a select audience; 
and as he had rarely worn it since, it was 
evident that its stylishness had remained 
unimpaired. 

“You know you don’t understand those 
things, Quint,” said Tita, with an appealing 
look. “And now I can’t explain them to 
you. But, pray, do what I ask of you.” 

“ Well, anything to please your majesty,” 
he answered, with a puzzled smile, which to 
Tita was quite pathetic. She followed him 
with her eyes as he mounted the stairs, and 
saw him look at the sleeves of his coat with 
an air as if to say: 

“ Well, I should like to know what it 
is that isn’t right about you.” 

When he returned, an hour later, with an 
irreproachable coat, the large sa/on was 
crowded, and the red-and-white awning 
which led from the carriages to the front 
door was crowded with rustling and per- 


bowing and hand-shaking; but her smile 
was perhaps a little forced, and her flushed 
cheeks seemed to indicate that something 
was laboring within her. The fact was 
that, since Quint’s departure, Tita did not 
feel at all so sure that she had done right 
in criticising his remarkable dress-coat, 
The mere suggestion of a criticism on her 
art must have appeared like black ingrat- 
itude to him, and, moreover, there is al- 
ways a hint of patronage or superiority 
in even the mildest comment on clothes 
and personal appearance. When she saw 
Quint trying to wedge his way unnoticed 
into the back parlor, she held up her fan, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he came 
toward her. 

“Have you forgiven me, Quint?” she 
asked, remorsefully, while she pressed his 
hand warmly. “ You know it would make 
me very unhappy to think that I had dis- 
pleased you.” 

“ You did right, my dear,” he answered, 
kindly, “to give me a hint which no one 
could have given me but you.” 

Mr. Dibble now came to claim Tita’s 
partnership for a waltz which she had been 
rash enough to promise him, and excusing 
herself to Bodill, she presently swung out 
upon the floor, encircled by Mr. Dibble’s 
arm. Quintus, who so often in spirit had 
anticipated his unselfish delight at witness- 
ing just such a spectacle, felt a horrible 
pang darting through him, and would have 
liked to strangle Mr. Dibble for presum- 
ing to touch her. Hardly had the young 
millionaire conducted her to her seat, be- 
fore a dozen other gentlemen surrounded 
her, and displayed an extraordinary eager- 
ness to scrawl their names on her card. 
Quintus observed, with a certain contempt- 
uous admiration, that their hair, their mus- 
taches, and their clothes were in that state 
of absolute perfection which is unattainable 
in any one who does not make the study of 
his toilet an absorbing business. He dis- 
covered for the first time his own inferiority 
in point of sartorial and tonsorial finish, 
and, strive as he might, he did not quite 
succeed in feeling proud of it. 

During the rest of the evening and half 
the night, Tita was in incessant demand. 
Men who imagined that manliness required 
them to take a cynical view of women stood 
in groups about the supper-table and raved 
about her. Even upstairs in the billiard- 
room, where a dozen disenchanted bachelors 
in the thirties and forties were lounging and 





fumed couples. Tita still stood at the door, 


discoursing social ethics over fragrant cigars, 
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it was frankly admitted that the man who 
should catch her might be considered a 
lucky dog. A foreign embassador, whose 
acquaintance the Dimpletons had made at 
Newport, and who was the great light of 
the evening, put the stamp of his approval 
upon Tita, and thereby made it “ good 
form” to be enthusiastic about her. He 
declared that she was ravissante, and that 
she would be sure to make a sensation in 
the great salons of the Old World. He 
thereupon danced a dignified quadrille with 
her, and came near making her famous by 
kissing her hand at parting. 

Quintus, who had been roaming from 
room to room like an uneasy ghost, could 
not help perceiving that Tita’s party was 
a success, and that she herself was exciting 
universal admiration. This was exactly the 
situation he had dreamed of in his early 
aspirations for her—she féted and wor- 
shiped and he standing by blissfully en- 
joying her triumph—at all events, he 
endeavored to persuade himself that the 
latter half of his prophetic hope was as 
fully realized as the former. He attributed 


all his present discontent to the trifling 
episode of the dress-coat, which, he thought, 
had somehow untuned him for the even- 
ing. He would have entertained a perfect 


contempt for himself if he had been 
forced to recognize the fact that, so far 
from being that unselfish and fatherly in- 
dividual which he had fondly imagined 
himself to be, he was, on the contrary, 
at the present moment in a rage of jeal- 
ousy. Every one who touched Tita or 
whispered a flattering platitude in her ear 
became, that very instant, his natural ene- 
my, and he began, in a dim and general 
fashion, to cherish murderous designs against 
him. These sleek, well-tailored young gen- 
tlemen with well-bred smiles and well- 
trained mustaches became positively odious 
to him, and he would have liked, on philan- 
thropic grounds, to exterminate the whole 
species. What empty and meaningless lives 
they must lead! and what vapid thoughts 
must move within their well-trimmed crani- 
ums! Surely Tita was worthy of some- 
thing better than this shallow and frivolous 
fate. Why did Miss Dimpleton, who had 
herself so many nobler interests, exert her- 
self to make Tita value the things which 
she herself professed to despise? To be 
sure, he had himself given his consent to 
have her introduced to society, and ,as this 
was society, it was evident that he had no 
cause for complaint. 





While making these lugubrious reflec- 
tions, Bodill had been seated in a corner 
of the billiard-room, smoking and listening 
to the intermittent and fragmentary remarks 
of the players. When he had finished his 
cigar, his uneasy curiosity about Tita 
prompted him to descend once more to the 
first floor, whence a subdued hum of music 
rose, and burst into sudden distinctness 
whenever the door was opened. He had 
just reached the first landing of the stairs 
when he was suddenly arrested by the 
sound of two voices talking earnestly to- 
gether, and, looking down, he saw Tita and 
Mr. Dibble, engaged in a hushed but ex- 
cited conversation. 

“ T tell you, it is impossible, Mr. Dibble,” 
Tita was saying. “We are not at all suited 
for each other; and then I don’t love you at 
all; so, of course, it is out of the question.” 

“ But I love you enough to make up for 
it,” persisted Mr. Dibble. “If you will 
only marry me, I am willing to take my 
chances afterward.” 

Quintus, who had made his shoes creak 
loudly at every step he took, now inter- 
rupted the interview and passed down the 
stairs. ‘Tita looked up, a little startled, but, 
seeing who it was, she jumped up and 
seized his arm with something of her old 
vehemence. 

“ Oh, Quint,” she said, gazing affection- 
ately up into his eyes, “ how glad I am that 
I have found you! Dear Quint, there is 
no one like you.” 

In her joy at having escaped from Mr. 
Dibbie’s embarrassing importunities, she felt 
an irrational impulse to embrace Quintus, as 
something dear and familiar amid all the 
perplexing novelties which surrounded her. 
In his felicity at having her near him, he 
quite forgot to answer, and before they 
reached the ground floor they were joined 
by Miss Dimpleton, who was making a vis- 
ible effort to be amiable. Tita, to whom 
Quintus’s silence appeared enigmatical, sup- 
posed that he intended to repel her, and 
ascribed his changed conduct toward her 
to the increased frequency, of late, of the 
Homeric lucubrations. Therefore, with the 
impulsiveness which characterized all her 
actions, she let go his arm, made him a 
sweeping bow, anc accepted the escort of a 
downy-bearded young gentleman, who, with 
a card in his hand, stood expecting her. 
Quintus opened his eyes wide in astonish- 
ment, and then looked questioningly at his 
hostess, as if he hoped that she would offer 
him an explanation. 
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“ What is the matter with the child?” 
he asked, finally. 

“ Tita has grown very capricious of late,” 
answered Miss Jessie. “ The homage and 
incessant flatteres of her many admirers 
have turned her head.” 

“ Poor little girl!” said Bodill, compas- 
sionately. “She has not learned yet how 
little those things are worth.” 

“T have——endeavored to teach her,” 
Miss Dimpleton was about to say, but then 
she remembered that that was not strictly 
true, and she dexterously turned the half- 
uttered phrase and said: 

“T have frequently regretted her suscep- 
tibility to flattery.” 

To her surprise, Mr. Bodill, instead of 
looking shocked, gave a low laugh as he said: 

“To think of little Tita being courted 
and wooed, distributing judicious snubs and 
listening to tender nonsense. It is very 
amusing.” 

Mr. Bodill certainly was a very puzzling 
character, thought Miss Jessie, and he 
thought so himself, too, as he remembered 
how, only a moment ago, he had been de- 
voured with jealousy of Tita’s adorers, and 
had been well-nigh ready to join their ranks 
himself. But the note of censure in Miss 
Dimpleton’s voice had aroused all his old 
paternal tenderness, and made Tita again 
seem the child that needed his protection. 


XV. 


Ir was toward three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the last indefatigable dancers 
ceased to whirl in a ring, when the ladies 
ceased to wind through the fascinating fig- 
ures of the German, and the musicians 
ceased to perspire over their violoncello, 
harp, and violins. The striped awning, 
constructed for the protection of delicate 
toilets, proved very useful to the departing 
guests, who would otherwise have been 
drenched on their way to their carriages. 
For a south-west wind, accompanied with 
rain and sleet, had sprung up during the 
early part of the night, and was now whirl- 
ing up the avenue, lashing the window- 
panes and pulling vigorously at the few 
exposed shutters. 

Tita, quite exhausted with excitement 
and the incessant motion, had just retired 
to her room, where her maid was engaged 
in taking down and combing out her hair, 
when Miss ~Dimpleton entered, having first 
announced her intention with a knock. 
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“ Margaret,” she said to the maid, “ leave 
us for a few moments.” 

She seated herself with her usual deliber- 
ateness in a pink satin easy-chair (which 
seemed created for lotus-eating), pulled off 
her slippers (which were not created for 
walking), and, as a preliminary, let her eyes 
wander about the luxuriously furnished 
apartment. 

“ Tita,” she said at last, rubbing her feet 
over the delicious nap of the tiger rug, “ tell 
me now, honestly, whether you have any 
intention of returning to your former mode 
of life.” 

Tita, who was apparently engaged in dis- 
entangling the hearts which, in the course 
of the night, had got caught in the golden 
meshes of her hair, looked up with a startled 
glance, and was for a moment at a loss for 
an answer. 

“ | have a very particular reason for ask- 
ing,” continued Miss Jessie. “I cannot look 
on with indifference when I see you coolly, 
and almost contemptuously, rejecting every 
chance which presents itself of providing 
for your future, and gaining an established 
position in society.” 

“Mr. Dibble has been making a confi- 
dant of you, I perceive,” remarked Tita, 
with a hair-pin in her mouth, and letting a 
great golden wave roll down upon her bare 
shoulder. 

“Tt matters little who has been making 
a confidant of me,” retorted the other, 
sharply. ‘“ The question is, what you really 
mean by such unaccountable behavior.” 

“My year will soon be up,” said Tita, 
inspecting with much interest the ends of a 
yellow lock which apparently had some 
mysterious peculiarity, invisible to the un- 
initiated, “and, if you desire it, I am quite 
willing to take my leave at short notice. 
But I will not submit to dictation ” (here the 
yellow lock was dropped and forgotten) 
“ from any one in regard to my choice of a 
husband, as that is a question which really 
concerns no one but myself and the unfort- 
unate man who is rash enough to take 
me.” 

“Tt was not my intention to dictate,” an- 
swered Miss Dimpleton ; “and I think it is 
very ungenerous in you to suspect me of 
such a sordid motive as you have just im- 
plied. I need hardly assure you that we 
shall be glad to keep you here as long as 
you are willing to stay. If I presumed to 
offer my advice in the question you refer to, it 
was only because, in such a matter, I distrust 
your judgment, and that of any one of your 
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age, and imagine that my own knowledge 
of the world might be of some use to 
rou.” 

Poor soft-hearted Tita felt immediately 
remorseful. She had been ungenerous; 
but it was only because she was so horribly 
tired that she could not think one rational, 
far less a generous, thought. If Miss Jessie 
would only forgive her, she would listen 
calmly and collectedly to all the matri- 
monial suggestions she might have to offer, 
although she would not promise beforehand 
that she would act on all of them. 

“ But husbands are such peculiar creatures, 
you know,” she said, trying to coax her 
companion out of her severe mood. “I 
never could imagine what I should do with 
one. I don’t dislike Mr. Dibble now, but if 
I couldn’t escape from his society at pleasure, 
I know I should not be able to endure him.” 

“Tita, you are incorrigible,” said Miss 
Jessie, relaxing a little from her rigid gravity. 
“What is ever to become of you, if you per- 
sist in taking a humorous view of every man 
that approaches you ?” 

“ But, to be honest, now, don’t you think 
yourself that men are ridiculous, always, of 
course, excepting Quint ?” 

The question was asked with such evi- 
dent sincerity that it certainly deserved a 
sincere answer ; but Miss Jessie, for reasons 
sufficient to herself, could not very well ex- 
press her cordial agreement with Tita’s senti- 
ments, and as she was strictly conscientious 
when a direct question of right and wrong 
was at issue, she resorted to her inconven- 
ient habit of silence. Tita felt once more 
rebuffed, and resumed her occupation with 
her hair. 

“What I came to ask you,” began Miss 
Dimpleton, after having gazed for a while 
into the fire in the grate, “is whether your 
refusal of Mr. Dibble is really final. As 
you know, he is a man of great wealth and 
of irreproachable character. He would treat 
you well, supply lavishly all your wants, 
and undoubtedly make you as happy as 
women have any right to aspire to be.” 

Tita looked absently at the reflection of 
her beautiful self in the glass, then flung 
herself back in the chair and contemplated 
the frescoed Cupids in the ceiling. 

“T am so tired, so very tired,” she sighed. 
“ Why do you insist upon tormenting me at 
this unearthly hour?” 

“Then I am to understand that you 
have not made up your mind definitely ?” 

“ No, you are not to understand that. I 
have made up my mind once for all. You 
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look upon marriage from a different point 
of view from what I do. Quint says that 
marriage is intended to bind two people 
more closely together who love each other 
dearly. But I do not love Mr. Dibble, and 
I never shall love him.” 

“ Mr. Bodill is an impractical enthusiast, 
whose advice in such a matter it would be 
very unsafe to follow.” 

Tita sprang up as if something had stung 
her. The least implication of disrespect to 
Quintus always roused her as nothing else. 

“ No,” she cried, “ Quint is not an im- 
practical enthusiast; and his advice is 
always good and noble as he is himself.” 

On Miss Jessie this violent partisanship 
for Bodill had at this moment a very irritat- 
ing effect. It proved to her that all her 
labor had been in vain. And was she, who 
had been accustomed nearly from her 
cradle to rule, who felt herself the intellect- 
ual equal of the first men in the city, was 
she to be thwarted in her carefully laid plans 
by the caprices of this insignificant doll of a 
girl? Her first line of tactics had failed, 
but she had another in reserve. 

“Have you ever reflected, Tita,” she 
said, after another long pause, “ upon your 
position as an inmate of Mr. Bodill’s house ? 
You are no longer a child, but a grown- 
up woman, and as such you can hardly, 
for your own sake, continue to live on 
such familiar terms with a young bachelor 
of thirty-one or two. He is not your father 
nor your brother, and the world will natu- 
rally ask, What is your relation to him? 
And, for your own sake, as well as for his, 
you must heed what the world says.” 

A sweetly perplexed look had settled 
upon Tita’s features as Miss Dimpleton 
commenced this speech, but gradually she 
grew pale, and suddenly grasped at the 
back of the chair for support. 

“TI don’t understand—what you mean,” 
she gasped, and in the next instant looked 
as if a scarlet veil had been flung over her 
face. 

“ I mean,” Miss Jessie went on, pitilessly, 
“that your remaining with Mr. Bodill or 
returning to him is an impossibility. You 
may not have been aware what an amount 
of trouble you already have caused him, 
When he was discharged, or, if you choose, 
was forced to resign his position in my 
father’s firm, it was on your account. We 
had been told that you were his daughter, 
and as he had informed me that he was not 
married and never had been, my father 





naturally took offense. The situation is 
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now no better. In fact, it is worse. Who 
knows who you are? You do not know 
yourself who was your father, and still you 
royally reject one of the best matches in 
New York. You think ——” 

Miss Jessie had wrought herself into a 
frenzy of eloquence; she hardly meant to 
be as cruel as she was, but she was deter- 
mined to bring out her last reserves and to 
use her heaviest artillery. But while she 
was yet in the midst of her tirade, some- 
thing half a sob and half a stifled groan 
burst from Tita’s bosom, and flinging her 
arms above her head, she rushed toward 
the door and was gone. Miss Dimpleton, 
eager to finish her arraignment, leaned back 
in her chair, expecting that she would 
presently return; but a minute or more 
passed, and a current of cold air swept up 
through the halls and shook the doors. 
The windows, too, rattled sympathetically, 
and the pictures moved on the wall. Just 
then the wind drove the rain against the 
large panes with a sound as of a handful of 
pebbles; Miss Dimpleton shivered. More 
minutes passed ; the bronze clock sounded 
four distinct, melodious strokes. Miss Dim- 
pleton rose and rang for the maid. 

“ How cold it is,” she said. “Is any- 
thing the matter with the furnace ? ” 

“No,” answered the maid, “but the 
front door was open. I just closed it.” 

Tken the truth flashed upon her; she 
heard for a moment only the blood pulsing 
in her ears, and that vague oppression which 
follows the first consciousness of a calamity 
stole over her. 

“Call father quickly,” she said, as “soon 
as she could catch her breath, “and order 
the horses.” 


XVI. 


Tita had acted under an impulse too 
strong to admit of reflection. She felt out- 
raged and insulted by the suspicion cast 
upon her birth, and still more by the cruel 
insinuation which, in her innocence, had 
never once occurred to her. She had al- 
ways been with Quintus, and it was proper 
and natural that she should be with no 
one but Quintus. Heedless of her attire, 
she had hastened down the stairs and out 
through the door, desiring only to hide 
herself, to escape humiliation, to get as far 
away as possible from Miss Dimpleton, who 
could think such base thoughts and inflict 
deep wounds so pitilessly. She had not 
even remembered the rain, nor had she 


thought where she was going. It was not 
until she was several blocks away, and the 
driving sleet had benumbed the tender skin 
of her neck and face, that she slackened 
her speed and began to consider whither 
her feet were carrying her. To go back to 
Quint—that was out of the question. Had 
she not been a perpetual burden to him 
from the hour when he first pressed her to 
his warm and faithful heart? But where 
could she go, if she did not go to Quintus ? 
He was her only friend, her only comfort 
and refuge in all the wide world. 

The wind boomed through the long, sol- 
itary streets, and the little satin slippers 
were soon as wet as so much paper. 
Her costly garments swept over the mud- 
dy sidewalks, and having become thor- 
oughly drenched, clogged her limbs in 
their flurried and precipitate motion. Her 
hair felt like a cold, wet lump on her 
neck, and sent repeated shuddering chills 
through her frame. Her step, too, was 
becoming feebler, and though she bore 
up bravely, she knew that her strength 
would soon be exhausted. It was a dim 
censciousness of this which arrested her 
flight. She leaned against a lamp-post 
for support, and gazed up at the great dark 
front of a fine residence, where only a 
single room was lighted. She suddenly 
recognized the house—it was Mr. Dibble’s. 
It was only two weeks since she was there 
at a luncheon party with Mr. and Miss 
Dimpleton. As she stood there, numb and 
ready to faint with weariness, the demon 
woke in Tita’s heart, and she could not but 
listen to the thoughts which he whispered 
to her. Was not comfort like this—soft, 
warm, and luxurious—worth all the ab- 
stractions of love, honor, and duty? Who 
would blame her if, from mere powerless- 
ness to resist any longer, she yielded to the 
importunities of her adorer, and satisfied 
herself with the common sordid lot of 
common sordid humanity? She was a 
very small woman, and a colossal heroism 
could hardly be expected of her. There 
was evidently nothing for her to do but 
to return to Miss Dimpleton and meekly 
beg her pardon for the commotion she had 
occasioned. 

Out of the depths of darkness came the 
sound of chimes, striking the quarter hour. 
By some strange association of sound or 
thought, this clear, mellow tone brought up 
Quintus’s face vividly before her; and a 
rush of feeling, quite as indefinable, brought 





back the sweet memories which that face 
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suggested. She remembered what he had 
taught her, year after year, through the 
long winter nights, and she yearned with 
all her soul to throw herself upon his neck 
and weep repentant tears upon his bosom. 
The temptation to go back to her recent 
life was gone; and turning her face reso- 
lutely away from the house, she gathered 
her strength and trudged on. Farther 
down the avenue she found an empty cab, 
and ordered the driver to take her at once 
to Jersey City. 

About this time Miss Dimpleton and her 
father were also driving through the storm 
and the darkness, and, after a vain search, 
went to police head-quarters and gave no- 
tice of Tita’s disappearance. 

On his return home from the Dimpleton 
party, Quintus had found a fire drowsing in 
the fire-place in his study, and, thinking 
that it was a pity to have it waste its genial 
warmth, he had seated himself in his accus- 
tomed chair and taken down a volume of 
Emerson containing the essay on Fate. 
This Olympic meditation had never yet 
failed to inspire him with a sense of serene 
superiority to all the petty annoyances of 
life, which not even a transcendental philos- 
opher can escape. From the upper ether 
of his Emersonian mood, where the large 
expanses of time and space spread out 
gloriously around him, he could view even 
his love for Tita as an affair of small mo- 
ment, which would not perceptibly affect 
the destiny of the race, and which in. a 
hundred years would presumably be for- 
gotten. ‘The agitation of the ball was still 
tingling in his nerves, detached bits of 
Strauss waltzes were humming in his brain, 
and the pang of jealousy was yet nestling, 
like a dull pain, somewhere about his heart- 
roots. But the mighty thoughts of the sage, 
like solemn organ-tones, marched through 
the sounding eternities, on either hand, and 
lifted him with their strong upward impulse. 
The small emotions were soothed into a 
troubled calm, and life seemed once more 
dignified and noble. 

While Bodill was thus holding discourse 
with the universe, he seemed distinctly to 
hear some one calling his name ; but, as he 
was frequently subject to this illusion, and 
sometimes had started up to answer when 
noone was near, he only turned about in 
his chair and smiled at the vividness of his 
imagination. 

* if limitation is power that shall be,” 
he went on reading, “ if calamities, opposi- 
tions, and weights are means and wings a 


But surely that was the sound of a voice 
in distress, and the voice was familiar. His 
blood ran cold with terror, as he rushed to 
the window and strove to raise it. His 
strength had almost deserted him. Witha 
second effort, however, he succeeded. The 
blinding sleet beat against his face, and a 
gust of wind swept in and whirled the 
sparks and ashes of the fire about the room. 
Under the lamp-post he discerned dimly 
a woman, who was gazing up toward his 
window. 

“Oh, Quint, Quint!” she cried, “ open 
the door quickly! It is I—Tita.” 

Her voice broke in the last words with a 
pitiful hoarseness which cut him to the 
heart. In an instant he was down the 
stairs, had torn the front door open, and 
clasped the trembling form in his embrace. 
Her bare arms felt like ice as they clung 
about his neck, and the congealed sleet 
hung unmelted in her hair. She made no 
attempt to speak, but lay listless in his 
arms, as he bore her up the creaking stairs 
and entered the old, well-known study. 
But, as he placed her upon the lounge and 
pushed it up before the fire, she drew his 
head close down to her mouth, and whis- 
pered : 

“T will never leave you again, Quint— 
never.” 

“ No, my darling,” he answered, fervently, 
“ never.” 


XVII. 


Tita lay ill for a long, long time, and 


her life was often despaired of. It was not 
until the spring was well advanced that the 
color began to return to her cheeks ; then the 
old merry sparkle was again kindled in her 
eyes, though at first feebly and pathetically 
flickering, and the old hearty ring sometimes 
stole into her laughter. At the least such 
sign of reviving strength, Quint’s face would 
beam as he sat drawing meditative little 
puffs from the glowing depths of the 
Eastern Question. It was one evening 
while they were thus seated together before 
the fire, she occupied with some feminine 
handiwork, and he reading aloud from 
Browning, that an incident of vital impor- 
tance to both occurred. The poem which 
was engaging Quintus’s attention, and which 
he stopped every now and then to discuss 
with Tita, was appropriately entitled “ By 
the Fireside,” and in it was a stanza which 





moved him deeply : 
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“ Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 

You must be just before, in fine, 

See and make me see, for your part, 

New depths of the Divine.” 


“ Now, that is my idea of what a marriage 
should be,” said Quint, putting the book, 
face downward, on his knee. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” remarked Tita, 
without looking up. 

“ But there is only one heart,” he went 


on, quite naturally, “ which could anticipate 


| mine, and one sweet face which is to me a 
| daily revelation of the Divine.” 


“T can’t imagine what face that can be,” 
observed Tita, looking up with roguish, tear- 
filled eyes. 

“But I can,” cried Quint, taking the 
face in question between his palms, and 
gazing ardently at it. “Tita, dear, why 
should we hesitate to take the step which 
will prevent our ever being parted again ?” 

Tita smiled. She could not see why. 


THE END. 


MISS ASIA’S MATCH. 


“Bur what would ever become of us 
if ” began Miss Asia Demonde, with 
an excitement that ran a majestic thrill 
through the lavender plume in her hair. 

For a rare thing with Miss Asia, the 
remainder of the sentence dropped, but 
only to rise again and exhale through the 
quick mist of solicitude gathering in her 
eyes. It was just as well understood, how- 





ever, in one form as another, for to know | 


Miss Asia was to recognize three short 
words as the power behind the throne. 
“ Prove all things” had stood as first coun- 
selor since the memory of her earliest 
friend, and “ what would ever become of 
us if they shouldn’t prove to be safe,” was 
the sentence just finished by her eyes. 

A low, sweet laugh answered from the 
reclining-chair on which the eyes were 
bent, but the lavender plume only shook 
with a more serious quiver than before, and 
its wearer turned for a second reading of 
the letter in her hand. It read: 


—- will never be herself again until she is | 
1 


thoroughly surprised. There is just one medicine 
for people who are no longer sick but wont get 
well, and that is, an entirely new set of sensa- 
tions. If you will let her go with us in June, 
we'll promise to bring back soul, brain, eyes, and 
cheeks alive with the old-time glow. The steam- 
ers are new, and starting direct from here,—the 
first trip to be made this week,—they will run the 
excursion two or three times, and then be trans- 
ferred. Think of touching at every port we’ve 
ever dreamed of on that blue old sea! And oh, 
e isles of Creece! Ye figs of Smyrna and ye 
Syrian shores! PHIL. 

“P. S. We can have a chance at the Nile if 
we wish.” 


Miss Asia laid down the letter; the 
plume was not even nodding now, and her | 


mind was made up. Very suddenly, it 
might seem; but there really had been no 
need of the second reading, except to 
cover a little gain of time. The tinge of 
vanished color that had swept back into 
King’s cheeks at the first one had decided 
it. She must go. New sensations were 
evidently the thing, and where was even 
one such remedy to be found at home? 
Miss Asia gave a swift glance around the 
room. She was not fond of new sensa- 
tions for her own part, and the only one she 
had ever really welcomed had been King 
herself Otherwise everything under the 
stately roof stood very much as it had on 
the day when her eldest brother had been 
christened Europe, to be followed in the 
same ceremonial the next year by Miss 
Asia herself, Africa and Americus Vespucius 
in time completing the list—a method of 
family quartering original with the branch. 
There were the same old mirrors with gilt 
balls up and down the sides, the same 
carved balusters with the tall clock chiming 
half-way up; the same stern, high-backed 
chairs, and the same low cross-beams run- 
ning overhead. King had carved German 
mottoes in the beams, and dropped dashes 
of color here and there, dainty vases and 
a work-basket with a thimble no bigger 
than a bee; but the very front door stood 
ajar on the old stone porch just as it 
had twenty years before, when Vespucius 
stepped in with a tiny bundle in his arms. 
“Will you take her?” he said. “Her 
mother is gone.” 
Miss Asia devoured him with her eyes, 
and then opened her arms with a low cry. 
“For my own? Oh, Ves! If it should 
really prove to be true!” 
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Vespucius gave a little laugh. That 
was always his way, whatever circumstances 
might be. 

“A very small kingdom for Asia’s rule,” he 
said, and King had been her name ever since. 
There was a christening, with the same cere- 
monials as long ago, but no one ever asked 
what title the minister had bestowed. 

“ Only,” said Miss Asia, with a pang of 
mingled pity and alarm, “if that poor young 
thing Ves married shouldn’t really prove to 
be "she shrank from the hard word 
“ dead,” but Ves was so peculiar, and he 
hadn’t said just where she had gone. To 
be sure, people did not always feel quite cer- 
tain of that, but Miss Asia instantly followed 
such traces as remained, and the result dis- 
missed her uneasiness, and left only pity in 
the pang. King was hers, and had been 
ever since, with never one cloud to mar the 
sunshine of the reign, until that strange 
sickness came in a year ago. The sickness 
had vanished again, a long time now, and 
yet, as the letter said, King wouldn’t get well. 
Her reclining-chair stood sometimes in the 
shelter of the vine on the old stone-floored 
porch, sometimes under the crossbeams she 
had carved, but the hands that had always 
been so busy drooped listlessly still, and 
the flush the letter had called up had given 
Miss Asia’s heart a jump, it was so long since 
she had seen any color in King’s cheeks. 

But those steamers! New and untried,and 
never yet proved to be safe! There was 
where the necessity for action was coming in. 

“T must see about that,” said Miss Asia, 
and drawing a sheet of paper toward her, 
she ran rapidly across the page: 


“DEAR PHILOMELA: If you will come down and 
stay with King, I will try the new line this week. 
It will not be necessary to go all the way, and I shall 
be here again in plenty of time.” 


“Ten or twelve days will take us across,” 
she said, as she shook an envelope from the 
pack and wrote the address. “I can find 
out about everything in that time, and 
they’ll soon make some landing where they 
can let me off.” 

The next day the lavender plume was 
exchanged for one of a golden shade. Miss 
Asia had always worn an ostrich plume in 
her hair since a day, indefinite years ago, 
when she happened to notice that style as 
ordered for drawing-rooms at St. James. 

“ But what if they would not prove to 
hold well in their place ?” she said. 

There was but one way to answer the 
question, and Miss Asia took it with her 





usual swiftness of dispatch, and from that 
hour the plume had seemed to mock at the 
changes of this life. There was the same 
purple-black tinge in Miss Asia’s hair, the 
same Grecian elegance in its sweep, and 
the plume drooped over all with no 
variation beyond a substituted shade or 
color according to the day. It had 
been lavender most of the time since King 
had been out of sorts, for reasons perfectly 
settled in Miss Asia’s own mind, and King 
opened her brown eyes wide at the sudden 
blaze of the change. 

“ Yellow ?” she asked, with a little start 
and a laugh. 

Miss Asia nodded. King must know 
yellow as the symbol of wisdom, as well as 
she did herself. 

“There are some things to think of to- 
day,” she said. “Phil will be coming to- 
morrow, of course, and the steamer is ad- 
vertised for the next afternoon.” 

Miss Asia’s thoughts were all successfully 
taken, and so was her state-room for the 
trip, before the day was done; nothing was 
forgotten, and she crossed the stone porch, 
when the time came, with a sense that the 
household was left peacefully in train. 

“T’ll be back very soon,” she said, over 
her shoulder, as she stepped out. “I’ve 
asked Europe to look in now and then, 
and Africa, you know, is close by.” 

Miss Asia was not especially fond of figs, 
and neither the isles of Greece nor the 
Mediterranean shore could tempt her, under 
the circumstances, to delay. For the first 
two weeks she made diligent use of her 
time, and as they drew to a close the yellow 
plume gave way to a delicate shade of blue; 
for Miss Asia felt that she had most satis- 
factorily arrived at the truth. 

The steamer touched at its first port the 
next day, and Miss Asia’s baggage was fore- 
most to go ashore. It was only a little 
run over to the Channel then, and in ten 
days more she stepped through the quiver- 
ing vine-tapestry at her own door. 

Miss Asia possessed eyes that were starry 
gray whenever you called them black, and 
black as night as soon as confessed to be 
gray; but no one would have ventured to say 
what color they were when she felt herself 
squeezing King in her arms once more. 

“The first time she ever left her in her 
life,” Phil was saying under her breath, but 
Miss Asia had put King away again with a 
little laugh. 

“ You can go, girls, if you like! 
right,” she said. 


It is all 
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And the shade of pink that flashed into 
King’s cheeks this time sent her hurrying 
out of the room. She must see about 
King’s trunks, at once. She hoped the 
keys would prove to be safe in their locks, 

“Four months!” exclaimed Phil, when the 
trunks were packed. “ They’ll be only a wink.” 

“ Such a wink as those dry old creatures 
in the Pyramids take for their naps,” thought 
Miss Asia, as she saw the party off and came 
back to the empty rooms, the first time she 
had sat there alone in twenty years. 

But the Pyramids themselves began to 
look small compared to the piling up of the 
days while King was gone; the very sum- 
mer seemed to have turned mummy, and 
promise never to pass away. But its dust 
scattered at last, and a cool autumn breeze 
rustled the last letter King was to write, 
as Miss Asia sat holding it in her hand. 

“To think that the Syven and we are to 
follow in two days!” it said. “I hope the 
vine-leaves haven’t fallen yet; I want to paint 
their shadows on the floor of the porch.” 
And then followed a postscript from Phil. 

“You wont know King’s cheeks from 
the October maples when we get home,” 
it said. “They have put our Nile trip 
entirely out of sight. Papa says there’s 
not one of us who needs it, and he can’t 
give another day to such stalwart souls. 
Thursday, you know, we’re to come.” 

But what if that Thursday never should 
happen to dawn! The elements were to 
melt with fervent heat, and the heavens to 
roll together as a scroll, some day; Miss 
Asia’s faith was firm as a rock on that point, 
and her heart stood still as she asked what 
assurance she had of their waiting to let 
her have King once more. But, when Wed- 
nesday night came at last, she went reso- 
lutely to sleep. 

“ That is the quickest way to see how it 
will prove,” she said, and not even a dream 
had disturbed her before the skies were 
ruby with dawn, and a carriage rolled into 
the yard, with one long curl fluttering from 
the window, alive with those sparkling glints 
the sun always flashed out of King’s hair. 

“And so you are quite well?” asked 
Miss Asia, holding King off for a look. 

“ Oh, so well! The old house can’t offer 
me enough to do! Just four o’clock, you 
remember, when the shadows make that 
picture at the south end,” and when the 
hour struck, King was there with her paint- 
box, fastening them to the gray old floor. 

Pictures of all sorts thickened about the 
house as the autumn went on, but King’s 





smile was the brightest of all, Miss Asia 
thought, and as for music, Beethoven and 
Chopin were well enough, but her low, rich 
laugh was worth all they ever wrote. Miss 
Asia did not even know when winter set 
in; it seemed all spring-time yet. But spring- 
days are fickle, alas, after all, and by the 
time the real outdoor season had set in, some- 
thing seemed wrong inside. An indefinable 
sense of chill began to creep through the house, 
that Miss Asia felt but could not understand. 

What was the matter with King? Was 
there anything the matter, at all? There 
certainly was a very strange look in her 
eyes, and one by one the gay doings about 
the house were dropped, and the reclining- 
chair came out of its corner and into more 
and more frequent use. 

“If King should prove to be losing all 
she has gained!” said Miss Asia, and at 
last, as spring opened, she caught up her 
pen and dispatched a vigorous note: 


“DEAR PHILOMELA: Can you come over and 
stay with us awhile? If you can’t persuade Kin 
to do better than this, I shall have to send you bo 
off again to stay twice as long as before.” 


“Why, what can the matter be?” asked 
Phil, in mysterious consultation with Miss 
Asia, when she arrived; but as soon as the 
door of her own room was closed, she laughed. 

“The little goose!” she said. “I told 
her she ought to have let him write. I wish 
the Syren would ever come in again.” 

There was no immediate prospect of that, 
however; but at last, one day, there came a 
sudden cry from Phil, as she sat, newspaper 
in hand. 

“ Here’s the Syren come in, after all this 
ridiculous time. And gone into dry-dock 
for repairs. A barnacle growing on her 
keel, or something of the sort. I ought to 
go home and ask the Captain to the house. 
He was so kind to us all, though King, of 
course, as the invalid, got the lion’s share. 
That was half the secret of getting her well 
so fast.” 

“ The Captain was kind to King! Why 
didn’t you tell me before? You needn’t go 
home, then. He can be asked to come here.” 

Phil sent a swift shot from under her 
eyelashes, and met a look of entreaty on 
King’s face, but Miss Asia had vanished 
from the room, and before she returned, the 
letter was written and dispatched. The 
Captain must have the compliment, at 
least, and how else could Miss Asia prove 
whether he would come ? 

“ Didn’t I tell you he would?” whispered 
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Phil, as she slipped in from the porch the 
next evening, leaving a manly figure just 
visible in the moonlight, a trifle removed 
from King’s chair. 

“ I hope he wont find it prove unbeara- 
bly dull,” answered Miss Asia, with a peep 
through the sash, and drawing Phil’s arm 
into her own, she went out to make sure 
that the Captain was entertained. 

A masculine visitor was a strange and 
rather curious innovation under Miss Asia’s 
roof, and aside from Europe, Africa, and 
Vespucius, a booted step was rarely heard 
in her halls,—never in the upper one since 
King’s memory could record, and when the 
Captain had said good-night, at last, and his 
footsteps had died away in his room, Miss 
Asia sat down in the parlor to gather her- 
self up. The state of things was so entirely 
new, and perhaps the most bewildering 
part of it was tha: the evening had been so 
extraordinarily pleasant on the old porch. 

“ Didn’t I tell you how it wpuld be?” 
asked Phil again, aftera while. “ And didn’t 
I say he was handsome, and a gentleman 
every inch?” 

Miss Asia did not reply. The plume 
wore the daintiest peach-bloom of pink, 
to-night, though not even King would have 
ventured to ask whether it hinted a maiden 
blush, and it waved just perceptibly as she 
went on with her thoughts aloud. 

“We'll take him a drive in the morning, 
if the weather proves to be fine. I ordered 
a carnage at ten 0’ Ms 

The “ clock ” died on Miss Asia’s tongue, 
and the peach-blossom plume shook with a 
sudden start, for the Captain’s door had 
opened softly on its hinges, and a strange 
and mysterious double thump was heard in 
the upper hall. 

Miss Asia gazed into King’s face without 
a word. Her knowledge of what men, 
under given circumstances, were likely to 
do, was limited to a degree; but still, what 
could King possibly know about it more 
than herself ? 

There was only a moment given to 
doubt, however, and Miss Asia rose with 
determination from her chair. 

“ Some one must see what it will prove,’ 
she said, and disappeared over the stairs, 
past the old clock, and noiselessly into the 
hall beyond. Then came silence, then 
returning footsteps, and a swift rustle of 
trailing silk as she swept along the carved 
balusters, dismay to its utmost depicted 
on her face. . 

“ Girls!” she exclaimed, as she reached 





the parlor again, “he has put his boots 
outside of his door to be blacked /” 

King stood up with an involuntary little 
gasp, and folded her hands before her in a 
gesture of mute despair. Simplicity reigned 
in the ordering of Miss Asia’s house, and the 
one handmaiden who was gathering the 
dignity of years in its service had been 
wrapped in repose already for an hour and 
a half. 

“ But can’t she do them in the morning ?” 
asked Phil, in an innocent tone. 

“ Boots /” exclaimed Miss Asia, excitedly. 
“TI don’t suppose she ever saw a pair off in 
her life.” 

There was no question as to whether 
Miss Asia’s eyes were black this time, as 
they looked the full situation into King’s 
brown ones without a word. They were 
flashing Egyptian rays. 

“There’s only one thing to be done, 
then,” answered Phil, quietly. “Come 
with me,” and seizing a polished family 
candlestick, she led the way. 

Not a step of the staircase creaked as they 
crept to the fated door. The boots had been 
no delusion ; they stood there still. Gazing 
made them none the less real, and Miss Asia 
gathered her skirts back a little, in one hand. 

“T believe it’s the very pair he wore 
when he tramped half over Corfu to get a 
sago-palm branch for King,” whispered 
Phil. “ Just look at the arch of that instep, 
though! Now, if there is only such a thing 
as a blacking-box and a brush in the house.” 

“ Africa left some, the last time he was 
here,” answered Miss Asia, in the same 
ghostly tones. “I had them wrapped in 
several papers and locked away in a chest.” 

“Take this candlestick, then,” and 
thrusting it into King’s hand, Phil slipped 
two shapely fingers of her own through the 
straps, lifted the boots, and bore them away 
with a sweep. 

“ Now, where is that chest ?” she asked, 
after another noiseless gliding over the stairs. 

Miss Asia produced a key, and before 
she had time to know whether she dreamed, 
the central medallion of her parlor rug was 
settled as the Joint d’appui. 

“ But oh,” began King, in a_ horrified 
whisper, as she watched Phil drop one 
faultless arm into mysterious leathery depths, 
while the other hand seized a brush, “ wait, 
do wait till I get you a pair of gloves!” 

“ Gloves, to take a bull by the horns!” 
laughed Phil, with disdain. “ Elbow- 
sleeves, I admit, seem conveniently pre- 





destined to the hour.” 
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A few light passes and the surface was 
prepared, and the brush raised with a 
threatening brandish in the air. There was 
an instant’s eagle survey of “ points,” and 
it descended, with a swoop, upon the toe. 

“ This,’—and a flood of emphatic rubs 
brought polish glittering back,—“ ¢his is for 
what he did at the first, when King lay so 
horribly sick.” 

Another poise of the brush, another hov- 
ering choice in Phil’s eyes, and another 
descent that seized on the instep, this time, 
as it fell. 

“ This is for what he did for her in 
Venice, and around Cape Matapan!” And 
another resistless whirl brought luster gleam- 
ing from the point of attack. 

“ But wait! You must wait! Give me 
the other brush! Do you think I'll let 
you do such ridiculous work alone?” 

“You! His invalid! And oh, those 
roseate polished finger-tips!” 

A quick flush rose to King’s temples. 
She had her little French box of tools aux 
ongles, it is true, but so had Phil the very 
same thing of her own. “As if it were 


that!” and in another instant King stood 
close to the second boot, and was pushing 
the frill a little higher on her arm. 


“Well, since you're determined, just 
lay on the color, if you like,” said Phil, as, 
for one stolen respite of delay, King’s 
brown eyes ventured a tremulous investiga- 
tion down the leg, “ but the rubs are mine— 
preémpted, if that is the word. And “his” 
—with one more fierce descent upon the 
heel—* “his is for what he did when King 
wanted to taste a fresh fig.” 

“You shall carry them upstairs, if you 
like, when they’re done,” she added, with 
a little pause for breath ; “but there’s time 
enough. I’ve got Jaffa and those other 
places to pay for yet.” 

When the boots stood by the Captain's 
door once more, flashing back every ray of 
the candle Miss Asia held, she glided away 
to her room, with a sense that life brings 
strange and peculiar emergencies as it flies. 

“ And what if he shouldn’t prove to have 
been really asleep through it all!” she said. 

The weather left no room for a wish, 
when the next morning dawned, but Miss 
Asia forgot even its splendor in wondering 
how King had come to seem so much more 
like herself again. If she could only im- 
prove as surprisingly for a few days more— 
but suddenly there was a little cry from King. 

“Myring! The stone has certainly gone 
out of my ring!” 





Miss Asia started toward her in alarm. It 
was a grandmother diamond, too precious 
for any other hand in the world than King’s, 

A search in full force began, and the 
eagle eye of the Captain pierced nooks and 
corners with a glance that left no escape; 
but not a gleam, not a prismatic ray, shot 
back, and King began to entreat: 

“* Don’t! Don’t take so much pains for 
a trifle!” but the Captain only bowed. 

“T have always envied diamond-hunt- 
ers,” he said, “but Aerve /” and then there 
were a few words that Miss Asia did not 
quite catch, as she moved away for another 
look in the hall. Something about the 
“ Indies,” and “a field trodden by King’s 
foot,” but Miss Asia could not stop to put 
sentences together, nor even to consider 
diamonds alone. The carriage was wait- 
ing, and guests must not be pressed upon 
by family affairs. 

“ It must be in the house, since you had 
it last night,” she said. “I will have all 
the rooms swept, while we are away.” 

There was only one trouble in choosing 
the drive, and that was the fear of a still 
more delightful one being left out; and no 
shore the Syren had ever touched could 
offer a more enchanting spot for a lunch 
than the grove where Miss Asia at last 
ordered the carriage to stop. 

“ But this isn’t precisely the point, after 
all,” she said, as she looked about her with 
a disturbed expression on her face. “ King, 
I’ve forgotten which way the path runs to 
the glen. Just follow and see, a few steps, 
if you please, while I rest.” 

The few steps seemed to lengthen into 
many, however, and then stretch to an un- 
counted number more, and still there was 
no return, and Miss Asia’s “rest” roused 
into uneasiness at last, though Phil only 
looked more demure and contented, as the 
time went on. 

“If the Captain hadn’t gone with her, I 
should certainly think she was lost!” began 
Miss Asia, excitedly, and that was the very 
confession King had to make, as, just at 
that instant, she came in sight, with a blush 
in her eye that even the bewitching sweep 
of her hat couldn’t manage to hide. 

“So very careless and dull!” she said. 
“ But we know all about it now, if you'll 
just let us lead you down.” 

Miss Asia’s eyes happened to fall on the 
Captain’s face as he helped her rise. She 
certainly never had seen a man look happier 
in her life, but there was a sharp little pinch, 
as if something were hurting him, after all. 
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“T'll overtake you in a moment, if you'll | 
allow me,” he said. “I think a_ small 
pebble must have worked its way into my | 
boot,” and when he rejoined them the pinch 
was gone, and only the satisfactory expres- | 
sion remained. “I found it,” he said, 
quietly. “A very small, sharp-sided stone.” 

The remainder of the week slipped de- 
lightfully away, in spite of the most minute 
sweeping having failed in the problem of 
the grandmother ring. 

“ And Asia had just been saying I must | 
have it reset,” said King; but even the | 
diamond was forgotten in the shock of the | 
Captain’s preparing to take his leave. | 

“ But you'll not sail without coming again | 
for a day? Why, we're all invited to visit | 
Africa next week!” Miss Asia said, and, | 
when the time came, the Captain presented 
himself among the guests. 

Somehow, Miss Asia could not really get 
a look under King’s eyelids as the whole | 
evening went on, but, even without it, ap- | 
pearances set her mind altogether at rest. 
There would be no need of giving her up 
for another dreadful four months away, and | 
the only regret was that Phil could not be | 
there to see. She had declared that imper- 
ative letters called her home, and had left | 
them that very day. 

It was a family party of very respectable | 
size, and a few outside guests swelled the | 
murmur beyond a hum, but at last a lull | 
crept in, and every one seemed ready to 
listen to what some one else might say. | 
The filmy dress in which King had been 
flitting about had vanished for half an hour, 
and the Captain had also mysteriously dis- 
appeared, but that would hardly account 
for the change. It was rather the result of 
life-long family ways, which had always | 
encouraged a dreamy state as soon as the 
clock struck ten. 

“ A spinster, or an old maid ?” some one 
was asking, at last, at the other side of the 
room. 

“Is there any distinctive difference, that 
you know of?” asked Europe, turning 
around in his chair. 

“ Certainly,” Miss Asia replied, with a 
laugh that covered a little yawn. “A spin- 
ster is a woman who remains single from 
her own deliberate choice, while an old 
maid ” but at that instant Miss Asia 
discovered that King was part of the double 
shadow promenading the lawn, and rose 
in dismay. Was the child crazed, to be 
risking all her improvement in ten-o’clock 
air! It was quite time to go. 


But when the sanctity of her own room 
was reached, there was a knock, and King 
stepped noiselessly in, with something glit- 
tering on the forefinger of her left-hand. 

“ See,” she said, with her eyelids not fully 
lifted yet. “ He has brought me a new set- 
ting for my stone. He found it the day we 
went walking in the glen.” 

It was the grandmother brilliant—Miss 
Asia knew it too well*for any question of 
that; but a discovery before which the rays 
of the diamond paled into lead was bewil- 
dering her heart and her eyes. 

“King!” she cried, with a slow, sharp 
ring of terrible pain; but the next moment 
she had gathered herself up. King’s hap- 
piness had been first in her thoughts for the 
last twenty years, and no agony of her own 
should come in the way of it now. 

“ My darling!” she said, and stooped for 
one long, passionate kiss ; and then, in an- 
other instant, she started suddenly back. 
“ But what would ever become of us ‘f 
he shouldn’t prove to be good ?” 

What, indeed? There lay the question, 
and there it continued to lie in Miss Asia’s 
mind, and only time and investigations, 
such as haste would never allow, could 
bring a reply. 

It was useless for King to plead; for the 
first time in her life, Miss Asia withstood 
her like a rock. 

“ But, Asia, dear Asia! Did I not prove 
him, in all those four long months ?” 

But Miss Asia only shook her head; and 
the Captain met with no bettersuccess, though 
coming up bravely, after each new repulse, 
to the charge, and daring even greater 
requests, when his first were refused. His 
ship was to sail, at the end of a month, for 
a still longer trip. If Miss Asia would let 
him take King, he would never ask such a 
grace at her hands again. An ocean life 
was by no means essential to him; they 
would live, for the future, wherever Miss 
Asia pleased. 

But entreaties and promises met with the 
same reply. Her treasure was hers, to be 
guarded first of all. She could never in- 
trust it to any man whom she had not had 
time to prove. 

“I’m glad to have seen you to-day, how- 
ever,” she said, after fighting the battle once 
more, “for this evening you would not 
have found me athome. Europe wants me 
to meet an old family friend. Only elderly 
people this time, so ‘King will not go; but 
my carriage is ordered for half-past eight.” 

Twilight gathered in early that evening, 
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as the two sat together on the porch, for 
the clouds lingering after a shower had not 
drifted away. 

“T really must go inside and dress,” said 
Miss Asia, rousing herself at length. 

“ Make the most of your resources, then,” 
laughed King, as she stepped to the parlor 
mantel fora tiny Cypriancup. “Here is the 
very last match we have left in the house!” 

“ The last! Then the two boxes I ordered 
yesterday cannot have come!” And Miss 
Asia took the match quickly in her hand, 
and examined the head with a critical eye. 
“ What would ever become of us, if it should 
not prove to go off?” she exclaimed, with a 
swift turn upon King. 

King laughed again, but the next instant 


she caught her breath in dismay. There | 


was a scratch, a fizz,and a quaver of yellow 


light; then a flicker, and a burnt little stump | 
in Miss Asia’s hand. She had lighted the | 
match to prove whether it was good, and a | 
| Miss Asia did not often or willingly meet, 
| but this one brought a dozen others flash- 
| ing in its train. Her tongue held to the roof 


puff from the open window had blown it out! 
There was a moment’s silence, and then 
King found her voice. 


“What will become of us mow?” she | 


asked, not daring to laugh or to cry. 

It was too dark in the house already for 
any dressing to be done; the boxes Miss 
Asia had ordered were a mile away, and the 
road lay through woods romantic enough 


for a drive, but too shadowy for a feminine | 
' to be mine without her consent, it would 


foot after dusk. And, besides, how was King 


to be left alone a whole evening, in the dark ? | 
| my life. 
| my name or my heart, and I will not begin 


Miss Asia turned the stump slowly around 
in her hand, and looked at it on every 
side. Then she dropped it into an em- 
broidered cup that hung ready for such 
use. A sound like a half-whispered “Ridic- 
ulous!” came from her lips, but she turned, 
with the quietest movement, toward the door. 

“We will sit on the porch again till the 
moon comes up,” she said. “ After that, 
we can move through the house very well.” 


The clouds drifted lightly away, but the | 


night settled in quite as fast, and Miss Asia 


and King could hardly distinguish each | 


other’s forms by the time the expected 


carriage rolled into the yard. Miss Asia | 
rose quietly and sent it away, and then | 


came back to her seat, but neither of the 
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two seemed just then in a talkative mood, 
King drew more and more closely into the 
screen of the vines—quite out of sight at 
last, and the curve of Miss Asia’s elegant 
shoulders was just visible where she sat, 
shadowy and dim. Strangely alike, in out- 
line of head and shoulders, Miss Asia and 
King had always been said to be, and 
King sat dreamily peering out at her, and 
thinking about it, as the echo of the retreat- 
ing carriage died away. 

Suddenly a firm, quick footstep fell on 
the gravel-walk; then nearer, then on the 
shadow-mat King had sketched on the 
floor of the porch. It hesitated for one in- 
stant, as if searching through the dark, then 
came closer, and, for the first time in her 
life, Miss Asia felt the touch of strong lips 
left reverently just above her eyes. 

“ My darling! You are right!” said a 
low, manly voice in her ear. 

New sensations, as has been remarked, 


of her mouth, her speech failed, and a tiny 
feeling of chill crept up and down her spine. 

“ My King! My Queen! Do not trem- 
ble!” the voice went on. “ Surely you trust 
me, even though another may not! And I 
cannot blame any one who loves you so 
much, for that. If I could persuade you 


be the first base or dishonorable action of 
I have never put a stain yet on 


now! She has loved you too long for my 
love to prove traitor to hers. You are 
right! I will wait—I will go and leave 
you—but oh, my darling, speak to me while 
you may!” 

Miss Asia commanded her soul from its 
depths, and unloosened her tongue from its 
hold. 

“ King,” she said, “you can go if you 
like! It is all right.” 

The Captain drew back and sprang the 
full width of the porch, but Miss Asia only 
waved him toward the nook where King sat. 

“Tf I were a match-maker,” she said, 
quietly, “ we would have a little light.” 
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OLD ASA CUTTING THROUGH THE CANEBRAKE. 


From my youth, bear-hunting has been 
to me a fascinating sport, and, after an expe- 
rience of more than thirty years in all kinds 
of Southern sports, during which I have 
seldom failed to spend a portion of the 
winter camp-hunting in the Mississippi bot- 
tom, I think I may venture to relate one 
of my bear-hunts, and give the inexperi- 
enced sportsman some idea of the charac- 
teristics of the bear. 

We had pitched our tent on the banks of 
a beautiful sheet of water, one of the chain 
of lakes that drains the swamps of Tunica 
County, Mississippi, when the Father of 
Waters inundates the valleys. Through 
these lakes and the bayous leading from 
them the annual overflows are cafried off 
into the Coldwater, Tallahatchie, and Sun- 
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flower rivers, thence into the Yazoo, and 
back into the Mississippi. 

Besides old Hannibal, a negro servant, 
there were only four of us in camp. One 
was a professional hunter, two were cot- 
ton-planters and experienced hunters—not 
simply sportsmen who occasionally spent a 
day of recreation in quail-shooting over a 
brace of pointers, but hunters who had stud- 
ied wood-craft until it seemed like instinct 
to thread their way through the wilderness 
by day or night, without other compass than 
the moss on the north side of the trees. 

When a novice in wood-craft joins a party 
of old hunters, he is often subjected to 
many a practical joke; while, at the same 
time, old hunters are very generous in im- 
parting information or in rescuing him from 
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danger. On this occasion, the target of 
our jokes was James Rogers, a fair-haired 
Northerner from “old Long Island’s sea- 
girt shore,” an enthusiastic sportsman, a 
crack shot at pigeons, but in our section 
almost as helpless as a babe,—the opposite, 
in every respect, of our backwoods hunter, 
whose pen-portrait I will endeavor to give. 
Living by hunting and trapping from boy- 
hood, an uneducated frontiersman, he was 
the deau ideal of a hunter—clad in buck- 
skin hunting-shirt and leggins, with an otter- 
skin cap on his head and a ’coon-skin pouch 
in which he carried his ammunition swung 
across his shoulders, and a short rifle in his 
hand ; about five feet ten inches tall, round- 
bodied, but with no surplus flesh, and with 
muscles like corded steel. His hair was 
steel gray and inclined to curl where it fell 
below the temples. His features were regu- 
lar, and by long exposure to sun, rain, and 
miasma were wrinkled and bronzed; but, 
clear and brilliant through a complexion 
like a tanned alligator-skin, sparkled a pair 
of merry blue eyes that indicated a soul as 
gay and free as the wild woods he loved so 
well. All through the swamps he was 
known as “ Old Asa, the bear-hunter.” The 
two planters were Major Duncan and my- 
self. 

When old Asa sounded his horn, about 
twenty-five dogs of all descriptions gathered 
around him; like their master they were 
trained hunters, and many bore the marks 
of Bruin’s claws. If you should ask the 
pedigree of old Beargrease or Bravo, the 
two most noted leaders of the pack, I should 
be compelled to admit that the vilest mon- 
grel strains coursed through their veins, For 
there is no certainty in breeding them: 
often the most “or’nary ”-looking cur makes 
the best bear-dog. On my annual expe- 
ditions to the swamps, I was accustomed 
to buy, borrow, and “ persuade” to follow, 
every specimen of the canine race I could 
pick up; and if out of a dozen I secured 
one who “ took to bear,” I was lucky. 

A bear-pack requires dogs of various sizes. 
A few rough-haired terriers, active and plucky, 
that can fight close to Bruin’s nose and 
dodge under the cane when pursued ; some 
medium-sized dogs to fight on all sides, and 
a few large, active curs to pinch his hind- 
quarters when he charges in front or crosses 
an opening in the woods. Bear-dogs must 
fight close, but not attempt to hold a bear; 
you want them to hang on but not to hold 
fast. A well-trained pack will only seize 
hold at the same time when one of their 


| in gathering nuts and fruits. 
| excessively fond of honey, and is utterly re- 





number is caught; then they boldly charge 
to the rescue of their comrade, and as soon 
asthe is freed, loose their holds and run, 
Then gathering around the bear again, they 
worry him until he climbs a tree, where he 
fallsan easy prey tothe hunter. The hunter 
never cheers his pack unless he is in trouble 
and wants their assistance ; then good bear- 
dogs will charge regardless of danger. 

The bear usually makes his bed in the 
most impenetrable canebrake. He cuts and 
piles up heaps of cane until he has a com- 
fortable spring mattress. He is very fastidi- 
ous in his taste, and will not remain long 
in a wet bed; so after every spell of bad 
weather he changes his quarters. In diet 
he has a wide, almost omnivorous taste. In 
the summer he is very destructive to the 
farmer’s corn-fields, showing a decided relish 
for green corn or roasting ears, or fat pig or 
mutton as a side dish, not refusing a pump- 
kin by way of dessert. As the fall season 
approaches, he climbs after the wild grape, 
the succulent muscadine, the acorn, and 
the persimmon ; and leaves his sign every- 
where he travels, in heaps of -hulls of pecan 
and scaly-bark hickory nuts. This is called 
the lapping season, as he ensconces himself 
in a tree-lap and breaks the limbs to pieces, 
He is also 


gardless of bee-stings while tearing to pieces 
a nest of wild bees from a hollow tree. 

Hunters sometimes entrap him by plac- 
ing in his path a vessel containing whisky 
made very sweet with honey. Bruin is 
easily intoxicated, and very human in his 
drunken antics. I have seen him killed 
by negroes while lying helpless upon his 
back catching at the clouds, but such 
slaughter is unsportsmanlike, and no true 
hunter would resort to it. 

But old Asa and the dogs are off down 
the lake-side, and we follow in single file. 

Here, indeed, is the hunter’s paradise. 
Flocks of mallard, teal, and wild duck, cov- 
ering acres of surface, are floating lazily 
upon the limpid water; on the other side, a 
dozen swans are gracefully gliding along. A 
flock of ungainly pelicans, with their huge 
mandibles scooping after minnows, waddle 
about the opposite shore. The wild goose 
is heard overhead, while the sentinel of the 
flock on the water replies. The white and 
blue crane, motionless as the sentinels of 
Pompeii, line the shore. The tall cypresses 
in the lake, with their fringed foliage, lift 
their weird knees out of the water, and 
look lonely and desolate; while the oaks 
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and gums upon the shore, draped in cling- 
ing vines, festooned with moss, and reflected 
in the lake, add to the somber picture of 
the wilderness. The sycamores and cotton- 
woods are of immense size, some being ten 
feet in diameter. 

Old Asa turned from the lake and boldly 
entered a canebrake, we following. Here 
the foremost horse has the hardest time, for 
he must break the way for the rest through 
cane and bamboo-vines. Old Asa’s horse, 
like his master, was a trained hunter, and 


would wait the stroke of the hunting-knife | 
| that the path was made by a habit the bear 


which cut the vines, and then push on 
through the tangled mass. Going through 


cane, every one is required to take the car- | 
| advantage of, and a trap is set in his path, 


tridge from his gun; or, if he has a muzzle- 
loader, to. take the cap from the tube. 


After crossing a cane‘yrake ridge of half | 
| added old Asa, 


a mile, we entered a large, open wood, where 
we found a quantity of overcup acorn mast, 
upon which bear and deer feed during the 
winter months. Under the limb of a paw- 
paw, we saw a fresh buck-scrape. This is 


made by the male deer, while scratching | 
his antlers amid the branches above; he | 


scrapes the earth with his feet, as a sign 
for his tawny mate. A little farther on, 


within easy range, we startled the antlered 


monarch from his lair; but not a gun was 
raised to arrest his flight. As the deer 
lifted his white flag and bounded off, the 
younger dogs pricked up their ears and 
looked anxiously forward, ready to burst 
forth in full cry ; but a word in a harsh tone 
from old Asa caused them to fall to the rear. 
“This is a bear-hunt, and these are bear- 
dogs,” said Asa, and we understood that 
no other game must be shot before them. 
On rainy days, we go out from camp, sin- 
gly, and “still-hunt” for deer; then they 
are easily found, as they avoid the wet cane 
and feed in the open woods. 

“ Here’s b’ar sign!” exclaimed old Asa, 
as he pointed to the foot of a large overcup 
acorn tree. Just then, a sound that vibrates 
through the hunter’s heart with a thrill of 
pleasurable emotions fell on our ears, like 
the voice of the prophet crying in the wil- 
derness. Only reliable hunters, like Bravo 


and Beargrease, are allowed full liberty in | 
There it was again! | 


ranging the woods. 
Bravo had struck a trail! every dog rushed 
forward at the well-known signal of their 
leader; but the track was cold, and every 


nose was busy smelling among the leaves, | 


trying to unravel its mystic windings. 
We rode slowly along; old Beargrease 
made a circle, and struck the trail farther 








ahead. The old dog seemed to know 
he had solved the problem this time, for, 
sitting upon his haunches, he raised his 
head, and uttered a prolonged cry—a note 
of exquisite joy,—as old Asa said, “a 
psalm of melody.” Bravo, Granger, and 
twenty more joined in the chorus, and 
slowly, but surely and steadily, they moved 
along on the trail. “ More sign,” shouted 
old Asa, presently; “here’s his stepping- 
path,” and he pointed to a path made by 
the bear, as he passed to and fro from the 
canebrake. Here he explained to Rogers 


has of always putting his feet in precisely 
the same tracks; this habit is often taken 


or a gun is placed so as to kill or mortally 
woundhim. “ And this is a big fat old he,” 


“ Now, look here, old fellow,” replied 
Rogers, “ don’t test my credulity too far. 
I would like to know how you can tell a 
fat bear from a lean bear, or a he-bear from 
a she-bear, when you have never seen it.” 

“ Little boy,” replied Asa, while a benev- 
olent expression mocked the gay humor 
in his clear blue eye, “‘ your edication has 
been sadly neglected ; book-l’arnin’ may be 
very useful in town, but one grain of com- 
mon sense is worth a bushel of college 
diplomas in the swamps. Now listen and 
l’'arn wisdom; I know this is a fat b’ar, be- 
cause his hind toe marks do not reach the 
fore ones; had he been poor, they would 
well-nigh have overlapped.” 

“ But how do you know it is a he-bear, 
and a big he besides ?” 

“The Lord pity your ignorance, child! 
don’t you see whar he wnt it up on that 
hackberry, as plain as mene mene tekel 
upharsin, that Parson Bellows told us about 
last Sunday ?” 

“ Well,” replied Rogers, “ you will have 
to find a Daniel to interpret it; I see noth- 
ing but scratches on the tree; what do you 
make of it?” 

*“ Look close,” replied Asa, “and you 


| will see the tallest marks are the freshest; 


a young b’ar, feeling very large all by him- 
self, wrote his name thar first; the way he 
does it, he places his back ag’in’ the tree 
and, turning his head, bites the bark as 
high as he can reach, which means, in b’ar 
lingo, ‘I’m boss of the woods— beware 
how you trespass on my domains.’ The 
next b’ar that comes along takes the same 
position and tries to outreach the first ; now 
this old fellow has written in b’ar hiero- 
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glyphics a foot higher, ‘ Mind your eye, 
young un, you’re a very small potato; 
I’m the hoss that claims preémption rights 
to these pastures.’ Another reason for 
thinking it a he-b’ar is that the shes have 
young about the third week in January, and 
it’s about that time. We hunt them in 
February by examining the cypress-trees, 
where they have left their marks climbing 
to their dens. The young ones, when first 
born, are not larger than a rat.” 

“ T have read that the bear was a hi- 
bernating animal; how about that ?” asked 
Rogers. 





this bit of natural history, the dogs were 
busy at work on the trail; the track was 
growing warmer; suddenly they all dashed 


| into the cane; when, whew /—with a 


“The b’ar becomes very fat in winter,” | 


said Asa, “ and his insides are so covered 
with fat that he has no room for food; in 
a cold climate he would lie up, but here 
he is tempted by the mild winters to keep 
traveling around.” 

While old Asa was giving our city friend 


| 


| 


snort and crash through the cane, as*if all 
the fiends had broken loose from Tartarus, 
the bear was started from his lair. With 
a wild yell, we all followed, pell-mell, in pur- 
suit. Fora mile or more, the bear seemed 
to gain upon his pursuers, but like a relent- 
less fate the fierce pack stuck to his heels, 
while the hunters were slowly cutting their 
way through the cane. Old Asa led the 
way, with that intuition which belongs to 
the practiced woodsman and aids him in 
avoiding the heaviest canebrakes. 
Reaching a boggy bayou, we paused to 
listen for the pack; the baying of dogs 
underneath the heavy cane cannot be 
heard at a great distance ; and as we halted 
on our horses we could hear no sound 
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but the mielancholy soughing of the winds 
through the lonely cypress. Old Asa 
leaped from his horse, and, commanding 
silence, knelt and placed his ear close to the 
eround. For a few moments the silence 
was painful. Then, springing to his feet, he 
exclaimed : 

“ All right, boys! ‘The b’ar has turned 
toward camp ; I heard them distinctly ; they 
are fighting very close.” 

‘How will we cross the bayou?” asked 
Rogers. “It would bog a saddle-blanket 
here.” 

“ Follow me, young un,” said old Asa, 
“and T’ll ’arn you what your school-master 
never did—how to cross a boggy bayou.” 

‘Then proceeding up the bayou, he se- 
lected a spot where the cypress-knees were 
thickest, and led the way safely across ; then 
pushing rapidly forward, flanking the cane- 
brake and keeping to the open woods, after 
a detour of a mile we were again in hear- 
ing of the pack. 

‘* He has turned back,” shouted old Asa. 
“ Scatter out across the opening, and some 
of us will get a shot.” 

We promptly obeyed the order, and soon 
heard them coming, crashing through the 
canebrake like a cyclone. Presently, out 
jumped the bear, near Major Duncan’s 
stand, with the dogs pressing him like a 
legion of furies. As the major attempted 
to shoot, his horse wheeled, and before he 
could turn, the bear had seen him and 
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turned back into the cane, facing a score 
of dogs rather than one hunter; going far 
ther down the cane he again burst into 
the cpening, and crossed close to Rogers, 
who had dismounted and was standing by 
a fallen tree. As the bear leaped the 

log, Rogers fired. Although a bear is 

a large animal, yet, when he is running, 

he is not so good a target 

as one would think. If the 
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reader will attempt to put a ball through 
the center of a barrel-head while it is in 
rapid motion, he will have some idea of 
shooting ata running bear. Rogers missed, 
but the dogs, encouraged by the report 
of his gun, attacked with renewed vigor. 
Across the open woods in plain view we 
beheld a grand sight. As the dogs charged 
at the report of Rogers’s gun, Rocket, 
a large, active fellow (a cross between a 
mastiff and a greyhound), seeing the way 
clear, made a dash, and catching one of the 
bear’s hind feet, tripped him so adroitly that 
he rolled over on his back, and before he 
could recover was covered with dogs. But 
a sweep of his huge paws scattered his foes 
in every direction. It was like Samson 
among the Philistines. A few leaps and he 
again reached the canebrake, and soon we 
heard the dogs at bay. We dismounted, 
hitched our horses, and quietly proceeded 
on foot to the scene of action. But it was 
slow work, for the bear always seeks the 
heaviest canebrake for his battle-ground. 
We had to creep and crawl, sometimes 
prostrate upon the ground, under the tan- 
gled mass of cane and vines, often having 
to use our hunting-knives in disentangling 
ourselves, 

Except old Asa, who carried a rifle, we 
were all armed with short, double-barrel 
shot-guns, loaded with buck and ball. This, 
in my judgment, is the most effective weapon 
for bears, as they are generally shot in a 
tree or on the ground at close quarters; 
and after the labors of a bear-chase the 
nerves are apt to be a little shaky for draw- 
ing a fine bead with a rifle. 

Cutting our way through the mass of 
cane, we reached the outer circle of dogs 
and beheld the bear sitting with his back 
against the trunk of a tree, his fore paws 
just touching the toes of his hind ones as 
they projected up in front of him. With 
his rear thus protected, he stood at bay, 
occasionally making a rush for a dog who 
had ventured too near, and when he had 
scattered his foes, returning to his position, 
pressed again in turn by the dogs he had 
pursued. It was a splendid picture—the 
huge beast, shaggy and grim, with the 
white froth dripping from his red lips and 
lolling tongue, beset on every side, fighting 
a host, relying alone upon the strength of 
his mighty arm to keep his foes at bay. 
At length, greatly worried, he resolved to 
do what a large fat bear greatly dislikes, 
viz., take a tree. Making a rush, as a feint 
to scatter his enemies, he sprang up into 





an oak, and seated himself in a fork about 
twenty feet from the ground. 

By this time my companions had ar- 
rived, and it was agreed that Rogers, who 
had never killed a bear, should have the 
shot. He took his position in front of the 
tree and attempted to get a sight at the 
bear’s head, but a bear’s head is a bad target, 
as it is in constant motion, and the frontal 
bones are so sharp and hard that, unless the 
hunter makes a center shot, the ball will 
glance and do but little harm; moreover, 
when wounded, however slightly, the bear 
is almost sure to abandon the tree. At the 
report of Rogers’s gun, though slighily 
stunned by the glancing ball, Bruin threw 
his arms around the tree on the opposite 
side, and came down, as old Asa said, “like 
a streak of greased lightning.” The pack 
covered him as he touched the earth, Major 
Duncan rushed to the rescue of the dogs, 
who are almost sure to get hurt if a bear 
is wounded; but the dogs were so thick 
the major could not shoot. I saw Bravo 
caught in Bruin’s arms, and saw the major 
push a‘ couple of dogs aside and fire, but 
he only succeeded in knocking the brute 
down and releasing the old dog. At the 
same moment a stroke of Bruin’s paw 
sent the major’s gun spinning through the 
air. The bear then rushed away into the 
canebrake. Around and around within the 
space of a few hundred yards, the battle 
raged fiercely. The hunters were all scat- 
tered through the canebrake, when the bear 
chanced to head directly for Rogers, who 
fired, and as the bear charged, took to his 
heels, and but for the courage of the dogs, 
would have been caught. 

At the report of the gun, the maddened 
pack covered the game again, and he had 
to stop to shake them off. Rearing on his 
hind feet, he would strike down with his 
fore paws, his Jong, sharp claws making the 
“fur fly” wherever they struck. The bear 
generally strikes downward, as he is pigeon- 
toed, and from the conformation of his 
fore-arm cannot well strike laterally, when 
rampant. If, perchance, he catches a dog 
in his giant arms, he does not squeeze him 
to death, but simply holds him while he 
bites; but I am digressing. 

Rogers had gained on the bear by the 
dogs’ renewed attack, but as soon as Bruin 
had shaken them off he again pursued 
his human foe, when old Asa, pushing 
Rogers aside, heroically stepped in front, 
and dropping on one knee, threw his rifle 
to his shoulder and fired. The bear, though 
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mortally wounded, sprang upon him. I | 
was close at hand, but could not shoot with- 
out the risk of hurting my friend. I shouted | 
to the pack. Regardless of danger, the 
brave dogs rushed to the rescue, and again | 
covered the bear, just as he had seized old 
Asa by the leg. I sprang forward, and | 
reaching the opposite side, struck a well-di- 
rected blow, and fell back, leaving my knife | 
in the monster’s heart. The experienced 
hunter always strikes a bear from the oppo- 
site side to which he stands, as the bear is 
sure to turn to the side from whence he 
receives the blow; and woe to the unlucky 
hunter caught in his death-grasp. As the 
bear rolled over and expired, old Asa | 
sprang to his feet and exclaimed, as he 
grasped my hand: “Bully for you, old 
pard! A leetle more an’ I would have 
been mince-pie for that tarnal critter, try- 
in’ to save Greeny, thar. That's what 
one gets by taking an onedicated green- 
horn into the woods. My brave dogs are 
literally chawed into sassage-meat, and the | 
calf of my leg feels as if it had a red- 
hot spindle through it. Hoopee, good 
logs!” And, at the voice of affection 


a ogs: 


from their master, they gathered around 
him, while the old hunter sat on the car- 


cass of the bear and caressed his battle- 
scarred pets, examining all of their wounds 
before he looked at his own. After sym- 
pathizing with his pack, which they grate- 
fully recognized by piteous whines, he 
allowed his own wound to be examined. 
It proved to be an ugly, though not dan- 
gerous, bite on the calf of the leg. 

“ Boys,” he said, “we are only a mile from 
camp, and if I can get to the bayou just | 
outside of this cane, 

[ can walk with less 
pain than I can ride 
through the brake.” 


| he said, to numb the pain. 


Refusing all assistance, the old hunter 
started for camp alone, and, getting into 
the bayou, waded into the cold water, as 
We skinned 
and cut up the bear, which was no easy 
task, as a bear’s hide does not peel off like 
a deer’s, but is tight on his body, like a 
hog’s, the removal of every inch requiring 
the assistance of the knife. We reached 
camp by dark, and found old Asa with his 
leg poulticed ‘with medicinal herbs, in the 
virtues of which he was well acquainted. 
Wounded as he was, the old man was the 
life of the camp. He smoked his pipe and 
cracked jokes at everybody. Calling Han- 
nibal, he instructed him in the mysteries of 
making a “ filibuster.” He first took the 


| caul-fat, or bear’s handkerchief, and spread 


it out on the inside of the fresh hide; then 
he cut slices of liver and choice bits of 
bear-meat, in the selection of which he 
was a connoisseur. Between the layers he 
placed a very thin slice of bacon, all the 
time rolling it in the caul-fat, occasionally 


| inserting sprigs of fragrant spice-wood, 


he said to give it a flavor, until a large 
meat sandwich was made. ‘Then, sticking 
a wooden skewer through it, he roasted it 
before the fire. And a more savory dish 
never regaled the palate or olfactories of 
a hungry hunter. 

In summing up the casualties of the fight, 
we found two dogs killed and seven 
wounded—three severely. Quiet at length 
settled upon our camp, the hoot of the 
barred owl alone breaking the stillness of 
the night. But it did not disturb the peace- 
ful dreams of dogs or hunters, or of Hanni- 
bal, snoring to the accompaniment of the 

kettle, which hummed a 
lullaby as it prepared the 
head of Bruin for to-mor- 
row’s repast. 


OLD ASA IN TRIUMPH. 








SMERINTHUS CABLEI. 


A NEW MOTH. 


(DRAWN BY R. RIORDAN AND ENGRAVED BY HENRY MARSH FROM THE ORIGINAL SPECIMEN 


REARED BY THE DISCOVERER, L. VON REIZENSTEIN.) 


THE reader of these pages who is not 
learned in natural history may need to be 
told that the finding of a large new moth, in 
a field believed to be so well explored as the 
United States, is an event of great rarity. 
The recent discovery near New Orleans, by 
Baron L. von Reizenstein, of the above un- 
usually large and beautiful Smerinthus, has 
already awakened the surprise and admira- 
tion of the entomologists who have known 
of it,—including Professor J. H. Comstock, 
late Government entomologist, and Au- 
gustus R. Grote, Esq., editor of “ Papilio,” 
—who unite in regarding the species as not 
only clearly distinct from any other hereto- 
fore classified, but also intrinsically remark- 
able for size and beauty. Readers of “ Mad- 
ame Delphine” and “The Grandissimes” 
will be glad to note the compliment which 
has been paid to the author of those books 
in the choice of the specific name by the 
discoverer, from whose letter to us we make 
the following extracts.—Ep. S. M. 





“The discovery of the larva from which 
I reared this conspicuous moth was made 


on the 18th of August, 1880, about six 
miles from New Orleans. I left the city on 
the ten o’clock night train, to hasten to 
Spanish Fort* for the purpose of entomo- 
logical researches along the outlet of the 
Bayou St. John and the rear portion of the 
park. Annoyed by the continual shop-talk 
of three passengers opposite, I left my seat, 
went out on the platform, and inhaled the 
pure air of an exquisitely beautiful night, 
after a day almost as perfect. When the 
train had arrived at the Lake depot, | 
noticed Orion shining brilliantly in the 
cloudless sky, as if to rival the pouring 
floods of electricity with which the park was 
lighted. Thousands of people were here 
gathered, strolling gayly along the luxurious 
gardens of this summer retreat, unaware 
of the great treasures which nature offered 
in remoter places, whither I directed my 
steps. This fire-ocean was in reality an 


* A place of public resort, projected in miniature 
after the features of Coney Island, and situated a‘ 
the mouth of the historic Bayou St. John, where it 
opens into Lake Pontchartrain. 
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imposing spectacle. The electric light illu- 
minated for many miles the whole region 
beyond the limits of the salt-marshes, touched 
the remotest bungalows of the fishermen, 
and seemed sometimes to kiss the spires of 
New Orleans. In such a night you see 
before you, allured by the intensity of light, 
the whole insect world, and all the quivering 
nations of flies, which sport 


‘Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upwards and downwards, thwarting and convolved.’ 


Skirting a reedy region, covered with water 
ankle-deep, I forced my way through creep- 
ing and trailing vines, intermixed with the 
trumpet-shaped red flowers of the Big- 
nonia radwans; then through a pass fringed 
here and there with dense bushes of haw- 
thorn, sweet-brier, and mimosa. Right here 
was the spot to look for entomological 
treasures, and in the next moment occurred 
an event that left a deep impression on 
my mind. My heart gave a leap—here was 
a wholly unexpected discovery! Here, 
in the full splendor of the electric light, I 
observed a large unknown larva, preéminent 
of all I ever saw, feeding on the leaves of 
the pickerel weed (/ontederia). My hand 
trembled as I seized the rare creature and 
hurried it quickly into the depths of my col- 
lection e¢ui—an empty cigar-box, provided 
with numerous air-holes. Satisfied if I might 
get this home in safety, I did not stop to 
look for others, but extricated myself from 
the tangle as best I could. 

“ The new species seems to me to supply 
the ‘ missing link’ betwéen the true Sphin- 
gide and Bombycide. Within the limits of 
the United States there are known to be seven 
different species of the sub-genus Smerin- 
thus, which are separated from the Sphinges 
proper: Smerinthus geminatus, myops, and 
Juglandis, of the Southern States ; S. Astylus 
and modestus, of the Lake Michigan region ; 
excaecatus, of the Eastern States, and S. 
opthalmicus, of California—none of which 
exceeds three and a half inches in breadth, 
and all of which have in general a dusky 
coloration. My new species measures over 
five inches in breadth, and has a quite 
different style of coloration from the other 
Smerinthi, and many other important char- 
acteristics that warrant its separation from 
that genus. In the larval state it differs en- 
tirely from the larvz of our known Smerinthi, 
and, in fact, of all other known Sphinges. The 
larva resembles more those of the Bombycid 
genus Affacus, and I believe that it is the 
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long-sought-for connecting link between 
Smerinthus and Selea Polyphemus and Sa- 
mia licropia, those well-known gigantic moths 
of our States. The primaries or fore-wings 
of the new moth, when quite fresh from the 
chrysalis, are of a pale slate-color, inter- 
rupted with dark, cloudy bands, which show 
a somewhat greenish luster. The second- 
aries or hind-wings present a beautiful con- 
trast. About in the middle is seen a large 
white crescent, surrounded by a deep black 
band. The remaining surface of the hind- 
wings is shaded off with brilliant crimson. 
The under side of the wings is comparatively 
less vivid, if I exclude a large crimson patch 
on the fore-wings. The outer margins of the 
primaries are deeply notched and have by 
degrees lighter and darker tints. The an- 
tennz are very prominent, strongly serrated, 
and of extraordinary length. 

“ But I must not forget the description of 
the wonderful larva. Its body is of a very 
clear bluish-green color, with a broad coral- 
red dorsal line. There are golden lateral 
stripes on each side of the body, which is 
dotted with innumerable golden atoms of 
the greatest brilliancy. The head is of a 
triangular shape, similar to Smerinthus, but 
considerably more extended and pointed. 
The presence of the coral-red colored warts 
on the fourth segment is an astonishing 
ornamentation, which occurs only in the 
genus Dryocampa, and in some of the Sa¢- 
urniade. 

“ Being the first describer of the above 
insect, I have, according to the custom 
recognized among scientific men, the right 
to name it. In honor of Mr. George W. 
Cable, who is so much identified with Lou- 
isiana as citizen and 4itérateur, 1 propose 
to name the insect Smerinthus Cadblei. 

“LL. voN REIZENSTEIN.” 


Some to whom the present discovery has 
become known have offered the conjecture 
that the larva found at Spanish Fort may 
have been carried from some portion of the 
Greater or Lesser Antilles, on drift mov- 
ing across the Gulf of Mexico by the force 
of currents or of winds. But neither by 
currents nor winds could such an event be 
brought within the bounds of probability. 
The currents of the Gulf on its northern 
side set powerfully eastward through the 
straits of Florida. The nearest coast in the 
West Indies, that of Cuba, is several hun- 
dred miles from that of Louisiana, and the 
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borders of Lake Pontchartrain are open to 
the Gulf only by certain passes, or rigolets, 
of a few hundred feet width. There are, 
moreover, no Smerinthi known to exist in 
Cuba ; so that, at any rate, the debate, could 
there be one, would be not at all on the 
authenticity of the discovery, but only on the 
native place of the newly discovered spe- 
cies. This, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
is the swamps of Louisiana, near New 
Orleans. 

The entomology of the Mississippi delta 
seems to have been, thus far, only super- 
ficially treated. The depths of the Lou- 
isiana swamps have rarely been visited by 
those naturalists from abroad who have 
momentarily sojourned in their neighbor- 
hood, and among natives or residents of 
the region none have yet made known the 
results of any minute research in the insect 
life which teems about them on every hand. 
Thus it occurs that this large and beautiful 





new species of moth has remained unknown 
to science during the nearly two hundred 
years in which white men have occupied the 
country to which it is native, and have built 
a great city within its immediate habitat, 
There is no telling, but by the actual explora- 
tion of naturalists, what, or what numbers of, 
unknown beauties are yet to be found—we 
need not say in the remote recesses of these 
delta swamps, but even in the immediate 
environs of New Orleans. The Baron 
Reizenstein alone has made numerous en- 
tomological discoveries—among others of a 
large unknown honey-bee and two or three 
wasps. It is to be hoped that his success 
may stimulate further research in the vari- 
ous departments of minute vegetable and 
animal life in this so nearly virgin field. 
It is probable that even in ornithology, 
notwithstanding the researches of Audubon 
in this, his native country, there is much 
awaiting the attention of new discoverers. 
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AsouT thirteen years ago, an historical 
work was published in France that almost 
at once attracted general attention, as well 
by its isolated position as by the audacity 
and ability with which it sustained it. For 
years there had scarcely been a dissenting 
voice raised in France, of all countries, 
about Napoleon, and even everywhere else 
history had been overawed and blinded by 
his genius. Suddenly the work of Pierre 
Lanfrey made its appearance, bringing dis- 
may to the camp of servile critics and pol- 
iticians who surrounded the throne of the 
third Napoleon, and who realized only too 
well how injurious must be the effect upon 
the nephew of so ruthless an exposure of 
the uncle. It was in vain for them to 
sneer at it or to pass it over in silence. 
The name of Lanfrey was too well known 
and too highly esteemed to admit of such a 
thing, while a single glance at the book 
itself was sufficient to convince even the 
most unwilling reader that it was not writ- 
ten for eccentricity’s sake, but had a basis 
of profound study. The issues were 


squarely stated, and had to be squarely 
met. ‘The brilliant rhetoric and bitter par- 
tisanship of Michelet could be opposed by 
rhetoric almost as brilliant, and by partisan- 
ship even more bitter; but against the 


armor of fact and of logic in which Lanfrey 
had incased himself, such light weapons 
shivered and broke, like rapiers against a 
coat of mail. The battle was an unequal 
one from the first. One after another his 
adversaries retired, defeated and discom- 
fited, leaving it to time and to the specious 
charge of exaggeration to find some loop- 
hole through which their steels could enter. 
But in this hope they were disappointed. 
Time, instead of weakening the judgment 
ronounced by Lanfrey, has only confirmed 
it, and his countrymen, instead of forgetting 
his work, persist in reading it more and 
more. To the outer world, however, the 
personality of this good patriot and great 
writer is still too little known. 

Pierre Lanfrey was born in Chambéry, in 
Savoy, in 1828.* His father was a retired 
captain who had served under Napoleon, 
and who retained for his old commander 
the most unbounded admiration and affec- 
tion. He died when his son was but six 
years old, leaving his widow in very strait- 
ened financial circumstances. Madame 
Lanfrey, though illiterate and of humble 
origin, appears to have been a woman of 








*“ Revue des Deux Mondes” for September, 
October, and November, 1880. 
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very superior mind, and her devotion to 
her only child, and his love and admiration 
for her, are wonderfully touching. Partly 
from motives of economy, and partly from 
religious conviction, she sent her son to the 
Chambéry college of Jesuits to be educated. 
He had not been there many years, how- 
ever, before he had trouble with his supe- 
riors. Having surreptitiously obtained and 
read a book reflecting on the Jesuits, he 
refused to deny the fact when informed 
against by one of his comrades, and was sent 
home to his mother in disgrace. He was 
dispatched to another ecclesiastical college, 
at St. Jean-de-Maurienne. The time that 
he spent there was probably the most un- 
pleasant period of his life. Thoughtful and 
grave beyond his years, he was already in 
rebellion against the dogmas and the intel- 
lectual tyranny of the church. His mind 
craved a more liberal supply of intellectual 
food than the college could or would sup- 
ply. At last he obtained his mother’s con- 
sent to his going to Paris tostudy. Toenable 
him to do so, she was obliged to make the 
greatest sacrifices. Though he felt this 
keenly, and tried, by every means in his 
power, to express his gratitude and devo- 
tion, he never, for one moment, repented 
With a patience 


of the step he had taken. 
that was almost incredible in one of his 
years, and with an energy that bordered 
on ferocity, he carried out the course of 
study which he confidently believed would 
eventually enable him to produce a work 


both “solid and durable.” His faith in 
his literary genius never deserted him. Dur- 
ing all the long years of privation and hope 
deferred through which he had to pass, he 
never expressed a doubt of the final result. 
At last his time came. In 1857 appeared 
his work on “ The Church and the Philos- 
ophers of the Eighteenth Century.” It was 
greeted with admiration by the most noted 
literary men of the day, and Lanfrey’s fame 
as a writer and a thinker was established. 
This work was followed in the next year by 
an essay on the French Revolution, which 
added greatly to his reputation, but which 
gave much dissatisfaction both to republi- 
cans and royalists, because he criticised the 
acts of both with the same impartial can- 
dor and severity. It placed him at once in 
a position of political isolation—a position 
which his independence of thought and un- 
erring sense of justice compelled him ever 
after to occupy. The “ Lettres d’Everard,” 
a brilliant philippic against the vices and 
weaknesses of the men and the society of 
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the day, gave him an even wider celebrity 
than his two previous works, while, at the 
same time, it increased the alarm with which 
he was regarded by the extremists of every 
political and social school. 

About this time the “ Revue Nationale” 
was founded, with the intention of making it 
the organ of the moderate Republicans. Lan- 
frey was selected by its editors to write the 
“ Chronique de la Quinzaine,” a commentary 
upon the chief political and literary events 
of the fortnight. The position proved to 
be very distasteful to him. An ardent Re- 
publican, a cordial despiser of the Napo- 
leonic régime, he writhed under the strict 
censorship imposed by a government he 
believed to be a usurpation. On the other 
hand, his independence often brought him 
into conflict with his co-editors, and, after 
some years, he abandoned the office and 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
completion of his great work, the history of 
Napoleon, of which the two first volumes 
appeared in 1867, and the third and fourth 
in 1868-70. While engaged in this work, 
however, he did not lose his interest in political 
affairs, His letters written at this period 
—1867-70—are filled with gloomy forebod- 
ings and singularly accurate prophesies of 
the catastrophe that was about to come. 
He recognizes the prodigious power of Bis- 
marck, expresses the deepest abhorrence for 
the Mexican expedition of Napoleon, and is 
overflowing with enthusiasm for the unity 
of Italy. No one in France deplored the 
declaration of war against Prussia more 
earnestly than he. ‘One cannot bring 
oneself,” he writes, “to wish for the defeat 
of one’s country, and yet one hesitates to 
hope for victory, for, at home, victory would 
only bring an aggravation of despotism, and, 
abroad, conquests impossible to preserve, 
and the germs of a hundred wars to come.” 
He was in the Corps Legislatif when M. 
Schneider announced the Government’s de- 
cision, and one can imagine his feelings 
when he heard the president, witn uncon- 
scious plagiarism, quote word for word a 
sentence from one of his last volumes: 
“The author of a war is not he who declares 
it, but he who has made it necessary.” As 
if to add to the irony of this incident, 
Napoleon III. soon afterward repeated the 
phrase officially, attributing it to Montes- 
quieu. Yet in her hour of trial his country 
found him at the post of danger. In spite 
of his delicate health, he enlisted in the 
Mobiles of Savoy, and served with them 
till the close of the war. His active inter- 
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est in politics, however, did not flag. He 
protested with vehemence, through the 
press and in public, against the dictatorship 
of Gambetta, whom he declared to be a 
usurper, and an incapable one at that, and 
demanded a general election, in order that 
the country might be represented by a 
goverament that was at least lawful. These 
attacks attracted such general attention that 
Gambetta, who recognized his ability and 
magnanimously overlooked his accusations 
against himself, offered him the prefecture 
du Nord. This position he sternly refused 
to accept, declaring that he would take no 
office but an elective one until a government 
had been established by the consent of the 
whole people. The followers of Gambetta 
were less generous than their leader. They 
overwhelmed him with savage epithets; he 
was “a supporter of the Bonapartists, a cleri- 
cal—he was sold to the Orleanists, to the 
Prussians.” At the elections for the Assem- 
biée Constituante, held at his native place, 
Chambéry, in the early part of 1871, they 
united with the clericals, who shrank from 
voting for the author of “The Church and 
the Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century,” 
and defeated his candidacy. Lanfrey was 
greatly chagrined at this defeat, but he was 
recompensed in part by being chosen, at the 
same elections, a deputy from the electoral 
district of the Bouche du Rhone—a district 
in which he had never set foot, and where 
he had not a single personal friend. In his 
address of thanks, he says: “If I rightly 
interpret your thoughts, you have chosen in 
me the persistent enemy of all sorts of des- 
potism—the man who has never wished to 
separate the cause of democracy from that 
of liberty.” His earnest support of the 
policy of M. Thiers, whom, as historian, he 
had once so bitterly criticised, soon led 
to his appointment as embassador to Switz- 
erland. He fulfilled the duties of this 
delicate position with such dignity and tact 
that, upon the resignation of Thiers in 1873, 
the Federal Council unanimously requested 
of the new government that he should be 
retained in his place. The Duc de Broglie 
gladly consented, but Lanfrey would only 
agree to stay upon condition that his res- 
ignation should be at once accepted if, in 
his judgment, the new government did not 
conform to the wishes of the more moderate 
wing of the Republican party. This event 
soon happened. The vote in the Assembly 
concerning the prorogation of the powers 
of MacMahon decided him. His resigna- 
tion was accepted, and he returned to Ver- 
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sailles to take his seat once more as a 
simple deputy. He now had leisure to take 
up the historyof Napoleon again. The fifth 
volume appeared in 1875, and was received 
with enthusiasm by political friends and 
foes. Gambetta, meeting him at the depot 
at Versailles, rushed up, shook him by the 
hand, and warmly congratulated him. 

The last political act of Lanfrey was the 
composition of an election address stating 
the views of the Left Center, the parliament- 
ary group with which he was then acting in 
unison. This address, dignified in tone, 
clear, filled with words of wisdom and mod- 
eration, well deserved to be his crowning 
effort. “ You have but one way to preserve 
the republic,” he writes, “and that is to 
show yourselves worthy of it. Turn from 
those seekers after popularity who overwhelm 
you with promises they will never be able 
to keep, and with an adulation that is in- 
jurious by its very excess. If you would 
know who deceive you, observe who flatter 
you. Give your votes neither to those sus- 
picious agitators who foment social animos- 
ity because they live by it, nor to those 
incorrigible sectaries who only advocate 
clemency in order to reéstablish crime.” 
Not long after the publication of this address, 
Lanfrey was elected by the Assembly a 
senator for life, “ without,” as he truly says, 
“having raised a finger to obtain the posi- 
tion.” 

But he was not to enjoy the honor long. 
A sickness that he had contracted during a 
trip to Italy, in the fall of 1876, broke out 
once more. It was greatly augmented by 
his anxiety in regard to public affairs, of 
which at this time he took the gloomiest 
view. Discouraged and broken down, he 
retired to the house of a friend, near Billiére, 
to pass in peace the few weeks of life that 
were left to him. His last hours were 
soothed by the tenderest care, and by the 
many messages of respect and affection that 
were sent to him by political friends and 
foes. Far from his native place, in the little 
cemetery of Billiére, lies the body of Pierre 
Lanfrey, of whom the Duc d’Audiffret Pas- 
quier, speaking in the name of the French 
Senate, truly said: “ All parties respected 
him and all his colleagues loved him, because 
but one sentiment dictated his writings and 
dominated his political career: love of his 
country and of her liberties.” 

Regarded merely as an historian, Lanfrey 
deserves the greatest possible admiration. His 
work shows that he possessed in a rare degree 
all those numerous qualities demanded from 
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a man who undertakes to give us a true and 
clear account of a particularly confused and 
exciting period in the life of a great nation. 
The patience with which he has collected 
his material is scarcely less wonderful than 
the judgment and skill he displays in 
threshing out this vast mass, and separating 
the wheat from the chaff. As for the lan- 
guage in which he embodies his results, it 
is almost above praise. In clearness, vigor, 
and beauty it nvals that of Macaulay; in 
a certain unconscious brilliancy—which, if 
we are to believe M. Taine, no Saxon writer 
ever entirely possesses—it even surpasses 
that of the great English master. Lanfrey 
collects his facts like a German, judges 
them like an Englishman, and presents 
them like a Frenchman. In other words, 
he brings to his work three great quali- 
ties, the possession of any two of which 
would be sufficient to place him in the first 
rank of historians. 

But it is not merely as an historian that 
we are to consider him. He is, in every 
sense of the word, a reformer—the apostle 
among his own countrymen of a new school 
of historical ethics. It is not that he takes 
a new view of Napoleon’s character, but 
that he applies to his actions a code of 
morals which other French historians have 
refused to acknowledge when writing of the 
man. It has been the constant habit of 
Napoleon’s biographers to regard him from 
a strictly national stand-point. Criticism 
upon his conduct was never ventured on 
unless it could be applied to some flagrant 
violation on his part of the rights of the 
French people. That other people also had 
rights which Napoleon should have respected 
was a fact ignored. No matter how unjust, 
tyrannical, and brutal his attacks were upon 
the rest of the world, they were considered 
perfectly correct so long as they redounded 
to the “glory” of France. Lanfrey has 
completely emancipated himself from such 
narrow views. He criticises Napoleon’s 
foreign policy even more severely than he 
does his domestic, does not scruple to 
denounce the injustice of his wars because 
they were fought by Frenchmen, and fails 
to find consolation in the fact that the 
oppressor of France was, in a still greater 
degree, the oppressor of almost all Europe. 
He manfully refuses to bow down before 
and worship that seductive but evil goddess, 
“Glory,” who has heretofore found her 
chief priests among French historians, and 
to whom so many millions of precious lives 
have been fanatically seurificed. 





Napoleon has generally been regarded in 
France as “ glory” personified, and the con- 
sequence is, most Frenchmen that have writ- 
ten about him have done so kneeling. They 
have not written biographies, but eulogies. 
Lanfrey, on the other hand, goes calmly 
up to the “joss” and examines him with 
the eyes of a critic, not those of a devotee; 
tells us of what material he is made, pries 
into his interior mechanism, applies tests to 
the gilding, to see whether it is real or 
sham; in short, gives us the figure as it 
really is, looked at rationally through the 
medium of common sense, and not through 
those thick clouds of incense, in the shape of 
sophistry, with which his predecessors have 
religiously surrounded their idol before they 
dared to look upon his face. 

And what are his conclusions? They 
may be summed up in a few words. _Intel- 
lectually, he believes Napoleon to have 
been an extraordinarily great commander, a 
poor statesman, a worse diplomatist, a strik- 
ing, but bizarre, speaker, and no legislator 
at all. Morally, he believes him to have 
been an exquisite combination of Satan and 
Mephistopheles; and we do not see how 
any one who carefully reads his work can 
fail to come to a similar conclusion. 

The political crimes of Napoleon are 
confessedly so colossal that heretofore man- 
kind has been loath to believe that they 
were committed in the sole interest of their 
author, and has ingeniously attempted to 
make “circumstances”—that much-abused 
word—responsible for them. 

Lanfrey’s hard-headed logic, however, 
effectually disposes of all these charitable 
theories. He proves by relentless facts 
that the history of France under Na- 
poleon is nothing more or less than a 
record of the development of one man’s 
selfish ambition. As for Napoleon's per- 
sonal crimes, if, under these circumstances, 
it is admissible to make the distinction, they 
fully entitle him to take high rank among 
the Borgias and other monsters of history. 

It is hardly doing justice to his evil nature 
to say that he was an assassin, a robber, an 
apostate, a forger,a hypocrite, a rascal, and 
a liar—and such a liar! These are not 
mere epithets, but words which express 
proven facts. 

It is really no exaggeration to assert that 
he was absolutely without moral sense. 
Carlyle tells a story of a German em- 
peror who, when corrected for a mistake 
he made in Latin, replied: “I am king of 
the Romans, and above grammar.” Napo- 
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leon’s arrogance was infinitely greater. He 
thought himself above morality, and really 
seems to have believed that he had a per- 
fect right to commit any crime, political or 
personal, that would advance his interests 
by an iota; and, in truth, he did commit so 
many that it is almost impossible to keep 
track of them. 

How widely Lanfrey’s explanations of 
the nature and causes of Napoleon’s prog- 
ress differ from those generally entertained, 
will be seen at almost every page. 

In the first place, for instance, he dissi- 
pates the nimbus that has heretofore envel- 
oped Napoleon’s sudden rise from obscurity 
to military prominence. He shows us that 
there was, after all, nothing so very preter- 
natural about it. At the time of his first com- 
ing on the scene of action, the chances were 
never greater for men who had, like himself, 
received a complete military education. There 
was a dearth of properly trained officers. 
Most of the graduates of the military estab- 
lishments were enemies, from the first, of the 
popular cause, and were to be found fighting 
in the ranks of the emigrants. Those who 
had originally sided with the revolution had 
been, almost to a man, killed or proscribed. 
The demand for efficient officers was, there- 
fore, so very much greater than the supply 
that it would have been a great matter of 
surprise had Napoleon not risen with un- 
usual rapidity, even had he been possessed 
of no more than ordinary talents. 

A very characteristic passage is that in 
which he discusses the brutal massacre of 
twenty-five hundred Turkish soldiers, at 
Jaffa, during the invasion of Syria. The 
circumstances of this cold-blooded execu- 
tion are too well known to need more than 
a brief comment. 

In his advance into Syria, Napoleon, after 
capturing the towns El Arish and Gaza, 
stormed Jaffa. The French troops, exas- 
perated at the unexpectedly obstinate resist- 
ance they encountered, inflicted a most 
bloody punishment upon the people and the 
garrison. After the massacre had been 
checked, by the efforts of a few French 
officers, twenty-five hundred soldiers of the 
garrison still remained alive, as prisoners. 
These Napoleon ordered to be put to the 
sword. The original copy of the order for 
this execution, in which he instructs the 
executioners to take care that not one of the 
wretches should escape, still exists. Other 
historians have labored, with more ingenuity 
than humanity, to cover up the enormity of 
this crime by asserting that Napoleon had 





not food enough for their support, and that 
he had, moreover, a technical right to do 
what he did, because the prisoners were 
found to be men whom he had already 
captured at El Arish and released on parole. 
Lanfrey disposes of the first excuse by 
quoting from Bonaparte’s own report of the 
affair to the Directory, in which he says: 
“ At Jaffa we took more than four hundred 
thousand (400,000) rations of biscuits and 
two hundred thousand (200,000) hundred- 
weight of rice.” The other excuse is shown 
to be even more unworthy. By the appli- 
cation of the simplest arithmetic, he over- 
turns all the finely spun arguments of the 
apologists. Let us give his own words: 


“* We found at El Arish,’ he [Napoleon] wrote to 
the Directory, ‘ five hundred Albanians, five hundred 
Mogrebins, and two hundred Anatolians. The Mo- 
grebins have entered our service. I have made them 
an auxiliary corps.’ Supposing that all the Albanians 
and all the Anatolians had fled to Jaffa, which is not 
admissible, and which it was impossible to verify, 
that would have made only seven hundred men, dis- 
persed among a garrison of four thousand, the half 
of which had been already massacred. But, admit- 
ting the truth of all the conditions of this hypothesis, 
the number of El Arish soldiers among the prisoners 
of Jaffa could not have been more than two or three 
hundred men. * * * The pretended identity 
of the prisoners of Jaffa with those of El Arish is 
one of the numerous fables invented by Bonaparte 
at Saint Helena to influence the judgment of history. 
There is not a trace of this assertion in the number- 
less letters and pieces of various kinds in which Bona- 
parte gives an account of the event; there is not a 
word of it in the narrative of Miot, the histori- 
ographer of the Egyptian expedition. It is evident 
that if these prisoners had formed Lye of the garri- 
son of El Arish, the general would have taken ad- 
vantage of such a pretext to lighten the odious effect 
of his order. In writing to the Directory, he merely 
said, ‘I have treated with severity the garrison, who 
allowed themselves to be taken with arms in their 
hands.’ This was the single crime which, accordin 
to his construction of the ‘rules of war,’ authoriz 
the dreadful massacre.” * 


This is only one of the innumerable 
instances where Lanfrey positively annihi- 
lates the specious sophisms that grave and 
respected. historians have successfully at- 
tempted to palm upon the world as truth. 

His review of Napoleon in the character 
of statesman and diplomatist is marked by 
the same sound sense and absence of hero- 
worship that distinguish his remarks on the 
moral character of the man. He shows, 
most conclusively, we think, that Napo- 
leon’s civil abilities were of no high order. 
His military talents and resources were 
so colossal that he had but to threaten 


* Hist of Napoleon I. By Pierre Lanfrey. 
Macmillan & Co, ‘Lenten and New York. 
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and he gained his point, no matter how 
ridiculous that point might be. In consid- 
ering Napoleon, it is amazing to find how 
often people fall into the error of estimating 
the profundity and grandeur of his concep- 
tions by the great effects their execution 
had upon the world. The decree of Berlin, 
for instance, was anything but a great con- 
ception, yet it directly brought about some of 
the greatest movements in history. 

Looking at the matter from an unpreju- 
diced point of view, we really cannot under- 
stand why Napoleon should be called a 
great diplomatist any more than we can see 
why a robber, who holds a pistol to your 
head and demands your money or your life, 
should be called a persuasive man, because 
you give him what he asks for. There is 
scarcely an instance where this “ great diplo- 
matist” brought a diplomatic negotiation 
to a successful close without the employment 
of threats or force. To put it paradoxically, 
he won his peaceful victories at the point 
of his sword. Nor will his most important 
political measures bear scrutiny if examined 
on their own merits. The decree of Berlin, 
the formation of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, the establishment of Joseph on the 
Spanish throne, the marriage with Austria, 
are now admitted, even by his most ardent 


admirers, to have been stupendous blunders 
which would have ruined any other ruler, 
and which even his extraordinary military 


genius could only partially repair. His 
domestic administration during the two 
years of nominal peace that followed upon 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens is 
often pointed at with’ admiration, though 
with what reason we fail to see, unless a 
systematic endeavor to centralize despotism 
in the person of a ruler be regarded as an 
evidence of good government. 

Napoleon certainly was, what Lanfrey 
calls him, a wonderful organizer of despot- 
ism, and he devoted all his tremendous 
powers, during those short years, to reducing 
the personal and political liberties of his 
countrymen to a minimum. He was so 
successful that, had his insane ambition 
allowed him a few more years of peace, he 
would undoubtedly have reduced the French 
people to a deeper state of degradation than 
that in which they had lived before the 
great revolution. In return for their liberties 
he built them some excellent roads and dug 
a few canals—facts which his admirers are 
continually bringing forward in proof of his 
greatness as a ruler, just as defenders of the 
Second Empire replied to all criticism upon 





the state of the country by triumphantly 
saying, “ See what a magnificent city Napo- 
leon III. has made of Paris.” 

Napoleon's fame as a legislator is shown 
to be built on a still weaker foundation of 
fact than his fame as a diplomatist and 
statesman. Many people probably imagine 
that the great code that bears his name was, 
in the main, the product of his single mind, 
whereas it was, in reality, the collective 
work of a body composed of the best jurists 
in France. He cannot even lay claim to 
the merit of having first recognized the 
necessity for the framing of such a code. 
The governments of the Convention and 
the Directory both passed laws to the effect 
that this great work should be entered on 
as speedily as possible ; but the stormy state 
of the times and the presence of more press- 
ing affairs caused these laws to remain a 
dead letter. Napoleon is entitled to great 
gratitude for having revived and carried 
them out—but for little else. Lanfrey gives 
us a most amusing account of the share 
Napoleon took in the composition of the 
code. It consisted in occasionally attend- 
ing the meetings of the board, delivering, 
in a loud and pompous voice, ridiculous 
opinions upon subjects of which he knew 
nothing, and throwing, generally, as much 
obstruction as he possibly could in the way 
of the jurists. He even went so far as some- 
times to make corrections — corrections 
which in almost every instance were exceed- 
ingly puerile, and without which the code 
would have been much nearer perfect than 
it now is. He was perpetually striving to 
introduce, into laws framed for all time, 
clauses having a special bearing upon pres- 
ent incidents. Indeed, few men were ever 
so eminently unfitted for the post of legisla- 
tor. “As soon as he wished to touch upon 
matters of pure legislation, his legal knowl- 
edge somewhat resembled the Greek and 
Latin of the médecin malgré lui” His genius, 
as Lanfrey admits, was prodigious, but it 
moved in a very narrow channel. 

The third volume of the English edition 
gives us the history of the Emperor’s career 
from 1806 to 1810. It is, in many respects, 
the most interesting, because it presents a 
new phase of the great struggle—Napoleon 
versus the liberties of mankind. Before the 
invasion of Spain, he had to do only with 
princes and governments. The uprising of 
the Spanish people was the signal for a 
general popular awakening all over Europe. 
For the first time Napoleon was forced to 
deal with moral forces, which he despised, 
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and which he never learned to fight with 
success. As Lanfrey says: 


“The charm was broken; the weak point of the 
colossus was discovered; the conqueror of = 
was not as yet the conqueror of the people; the side 
which had so often lost when playing against him 
might now recommence the game with hope of 
success.” 

In no instance is his fairness of mind and 
elevation above all national prejudices more 
strikingly shown than in his account of the 
growth of that great anti- Napoleonic move- 
ment that ended in the birth of the German 
nation. Let us give his own words: 


“In Germany, the rebound of the events in Spain 
caused throughout the land a kind of electric shock 
which gave birth to what had never before existed, 
namely, the German nation. The great intellectual 
renaissance of Germany during the eighteenth cent- 
ury had, it is true, prepared the way by forming the 
moral individuality of the people, but it was amidst 
the throes of defeat and foreign occupation that this 
glorious birth took place, and the word German 
country was pronounced for the first time in the 
world. All the old antagonism, all the superan- 
nuated feuds between Northern and Southern Ger- 
many, between the larger and smaller states, between 
the princes and the higher ranks of the ancient aris- 
tocracy, between the noble and the citizen, between 
the House of Austria and the House of Branden- 
burg, disappeared instantaneously, to make way for 
one single sentiment—hatred of the French yoke. 
The initiative belonged to no class in particular—it 
was universal and simultaneous.” 


And this from a Frenchman! 

In the noble tribute the historian pays to 
the memory of Toussaint L’Ouverture, of 
San Domingo, he says: 


“ He [L’Ouverture] could die, for he had accom- 
plished a great thing. He had proved to the world 
that the blacks were men, and men capable of gov- 
erning themselves.” 


One can say with equal truth of Pierre 
Lanfrey that he, too, has proved a great 
fact which the world has heretofore de- 
clined to admit, namely: that there is at 
least one French historian whose love of 
truth and justice is far above the reach of 
national prejudice. 

“ Why was not this book written before ?” 
is a question we constantly find ourselves 
asking. Had it appeared thirty years sooner, 
we sincerely believe the French people 
would never have patiently submitted to 
twenty years’ degradation under the Second 
Empire. In no nation have historians more 
power to shape the destinies of their coun- 
try than in France. Thiers, for instance, 
by glorifying the first Napoleon, probably 
did more than any one man in France to 
help the third Napoleon to his throne. 


THE NEW PHASE OF NAPOLEONIC HISTORY. 
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It may not be out of place to give a 
specimen of the different way in which these 
two historians, Lanfrey and Thiers, regard 
the same subject. In speaking of the Eng. 
lish press at the time of the projected inva- 
sion of England, Lanfrey says: 


“ There was one corner of the earth, and but one, 
where his [Napoleon’s] acts and person could be 
freely criticised—where one could (a thing a thov- 
sand times worse than injuries) speak the truth to 
him—to him, the man before whom the universe 
was silent.” 


Thiers says: 


“ The British press, insulting and arrogant as the 
whole press is in a free country, ridiculed Napoleon 
and his preparations; but it was the ridicule of a 
mocker who trembles while he laughs.” 


It certainly is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the new era in France that Thiers’s 
work is gradually being superseded by that 
of Lanfrey. This is a significant fact, for 
no man handles the weaknesses of his 
countrymen more unsparingly. He has 
far too high an idea of the dignity of an 
historian to attempt to gain popularity by 
flattery. Severe as he is upon Napoleon, 
he never attempts to make him a scape- 
goat for those faults that belong to the 
people at large. Indeed, he frankly de- 
clares that a large share of Napoleon’s suc- 
cess was due to the skill with which he 
flattered the “ incurable vanity ” of the na- 
tional character. He says: 


“History has another mission than that of pleas- 
ing. She is no more made to be the courtesan of a 
people than to be the courtesan of a king.” 


In conclusion, we would say that this is a 
book to be read ¢hrough, rather than to be 
read in. Its style is far more argumenta- 
tive than narrative. The reader who misses 
a single link in the chain of evidence will 
be sure to consider the writer exceedingly 
unjust and one-sided—a conclusion he will 
never reach, in our opinion, if he read the 
book from the very beginning to the very 
end. 

One thing is-certain: However much 
opinions may differ as to the literary merits 
of the work, no earnest person can put it 
down without saying of its author, “ This 
was a man!” 

Could Lanfrey have lived but a few years 
longer, he would, without doubt, have ex- 
perienced a keen sense of satisfaction after 
having read the two posthumous works of 
Metternich and Rémusat that have recently 
been given to the public. The certainty 
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afforded by these new sources that he had 
divined truly in cases where it was impossi- 
ble for him to speak absolutely, the con- 
firmation of a judgment that many critics 
had pronounced positively wrong, and 
many more had considered bitterly one- 
sided and prejudiced, and, above all, the 
triumph of truth and justice for truth and 
justice’s sake, would all have combined to 
cheer the last moments of a sick and 
wearied man. When we add to this the 
fact that the appearance of one of these 
works, at least, would have put an end to 
the isolation of his position as a man who 
had dared to lift up his voice against an 
idol blindly worshiped by the majority of 
his countrymen, we can hardly refrain from 
accusing fate of cruelty, or from calling his 
death untimely. The least we can do is to 
recall his memory at this time, when the 
sensation created by Metternich and Rému- 
sat is at its height, and when his own 
services to history and humanity are in too 
great danger of being overlooked. Let us 
not forget that the accusing voices of the 
former come to us from the tombs, while 
that of the latter rang out clear and strong 
from the lips of a living man, at a moment 
when the name and the system of the 
tyrant whom he so ruthlessly exposed were 


once again enslaving the liberties of his 


countrymen. The debt that France owes 
to him is great, and will appear ever greater 
as the years roll on. When the bitterness 
of party spirit has passed away, when time 
has dimmed, as it must and will, the blind- 
ing splendor of the Napoleonic star, the 
name of Lanfrey will be pronounced with 
gratitude by every patriotic Frenchman, 
and by every friend of humanity through- 
out the world. 

It would be hard to find three works 
dealing with the same subject, and pro- 
nouncing a verdict so singularly in accord, 
that differ more from one another than do 
those of Metternich, Rémusat, and Lan- 
frey. The intense moral motive, and the 
breadth of view and freedom from national 
and personal prejudice that inspire every 
page of Lanfrey, are wanting to the two 
former; while, on the other hand, the lack 
of these qualities is partly made up by the 
fact that their judgment was formed from 
actual personal experience, and gives us a 
view of Napoleon that has all the warmth 
of a picture copied from life; yet, although 
each writer regards Napoleon from an en- 
tirely different stand-point, he is painted in 
black by them all. 





It is in the nature of things that the 
memoirs of Madame de Rémusat will be read 
a hundred times where those of Metternich 
will be read once; the former will have the 
most interest for the special biographer, the 
latter for the general historian. Madame 
de Rémusat tells us many circumstances 
about Napoleon that are interesting, strik- 
ing, and valuable, but few, if any, that have 
not been related before, though never in 
such detail or upon such good authority. 
Metternich, on the other hand, though much 
more concise, much more dry, and much 
less pleasing, gives us some facts that he 
alone could know, and that change the 
whole current of historical opinion. His 
exact account of the Dresden interview— 
the famous “hat” interview, to use a Car- 
lylism—is in itself enough to make his 
work of incalculable value. It gives us in 
a few words the key to Napoleon’s whole 
character and policy. Here, when disguise 
was of no further use, when no witness but 
Metternich was present to hear his words, 
he throws aside his mask and stands boldly 
forth—the brutal egotist that he really 
was. “You are no soldier,” he shrieked 
out to the Austrian statesman, who had 
vainly endeavored to make him listen to 
reason, “and you do not know what goes 
on in the mind of a soldier. I was brought 
up in the field, and a man such as I am 
does not concern himself much about the 
lives of a million of men,” only he used 
here a brutal expression that the courtly 
Austrian does not venture to repeat.* Even 
Metternich—the cold and calculating Met- 
ternich—was deeply shocked and moved. 
“* You are lost, sire!’ I said, quickly. ‘I 
had a presentiment of it when I came; now, 
in going, I have the certainty.’” Notwith- 
standing the fact that Napoleon has said of 
Metternich, “He approaches to being a 
statesman—he lies very well,” there is not 
the slightest reason to doubt that this inter- 
view was reported precisely as it happened. 
That Napoleon’s judgment of Metternich— 
though meant to be complimentary—was 
as grossly unjust as most of the judgments 
he passed upon his contemporaries, is beyond 
question. His own mendacity was so great 
that he could afford to be generous, and 
almost the only trace we can discover of 
that magnanimity for which his admirers 
are fond of giving him credit is the willing- 


* Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by 
Prince Richard Metternich. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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ness with which he concedes to others a 
share of that attribute which he justly con- 
sidered to be a prominent feature of his 
own character. One of his uncles, he used 
to say with pride, had predicted that he 
would one day govern the world, because 
he was an habitual liar. As an instance of 
the superlative degree of proficiency he had 
attained in this art, let us give another ex- 
tract from Metternich’s memoirs. The last 
words of Lannes, as given by Napoleon’s 
official bulletins, have gone the rounds of 
history. “ Farewell, sire!” he is revorted 
to have said. “ Live for the world, but think 
at times of your best friend, who in a few 
hours will be no more. * * * Would 
that I might live to serve you and my 
country!” ‘“ You have read,” complacently 
remarked Napoleon to Metternich, “the 
sentence I put into Lannes’s mouth—he 
never thought of it. When the marshal 
pronounced my name, they came to tell me, 
and immediately I declared he must be dead. 
Lannes hated me cordially. He spoke my 
name as atheists do the name of God when 
they come to die. Lannes having called 
for me, I looked upon his case as hopeless.” 


PETER THE GREAT 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE END OF THE WAR, 1718-1721. 


WueEN the Tsar returned to Holland 
from Paris, in August, 1717, he had an 
interview with Gértz in the chateau of 
Loo, and a proposal was made and agreed 
to, which Charles XII. subsequently ac- 
cepted, for a peace congress to be held 
in the Aland Isles. This congress began 
its sessions in May, 1718, with Bruce and 
Ostermann as the plenipotentiaries on the 
Russian, and Gértz and Gyllenborg on 
the Swedish, side. Negotiating was diffi- 
cult. The Russians offered to give up 
Finland, with the exception of Viborg, 
but nothing more. It was even hard to 
conciliate the interests of Russia with those 
of the allies, who were suspicious, although 
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Surely, it is not strange that such a man 
should himself predict that the world would 
relieve itself of an “Ouf/” upon hearing of 
his death. 

It is with no intention of belittling the 
importance of these memoirs of Metternich 
and Madame de Rémusat that we say that 
their greatest value, in our eyes, consists in 
the fact that they so strikingly confirm and 
supplement the judgment pronounced by 
Lanfrey. His study of Napoleon’s char- 
acter and methods was so profound that he 
has, without the aid of these new sources, 
and by the simple process of deduction, 
anticipated the result of the disclosures that 
they make. Yet, if their appearance should 
effect no other good than to enlarge the 
circle of Lanfrey’s readers, and to silence 
those critics who have sought to weaken 
the effect of his verdict by pronouncing it 
exaggerated and unjust, the world would 
still owe a hearty vote of thanks to their 
authors. It is Lanfrey who has given us the 
real picture of Napoleon. Others may add 
touches here and there, but the great central 
figure, with its bold outlines and gigantic 
proportions, will always remain his work. 


XII. 
All rights reserved. ) 


the Tsar had promised to deal openly 
and uprightly with them. All wanted more 
than the Swedes were willing to grant. 
Gértz went to the King, and after a month’s 
absence came back with his consent to 
cede Livonia, provided he got an equivalent 
in Denmark. Neither the Swedes nor the 
Russians wished to abandon Kexholm. 
Twice more Gértz went back to Sweden, 
twice Ostermann traveled to St. Peters- 
burg for instructions from the Tsar. It 
was seen that Gértz, as a foreigner, favored 
though he was by the King, did not enjoy 
the confidence of the Swedish Government. 
At the same time the Swedes hesitated 
to give concessions, because they were 
expecting almost daily the outbreak of a 
vast insurrection in Russia. Ostermann 
finally came to the conclusion that an 
invasion was necessary to bring Sweden 





* By request of Mr. Schuyler, we desire to state to readers of “Peter the Great” that it was found 


necessary, on account of the late arrival of the MS., to 
September and October installments were condensed by Mr. Schuyler himself. All three parts 


form. 


ublish the August installment in a condensed 


will be considerably amplified in the preparation of the book, which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
publish as soon as possible after the issue of this number of the magazine.—Ep, S. M. 
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to terms, and expressed the hope that the 
fool-hardy King would either be shot or 
soon break his own neck. After the Rus- 
sian plenipotentiaries had decisively repelled 
the Swedish proposition that the Tsar 
should join King Charles in a war against 
Denmark, Gértz went again to Sweden. 
This was in November, 1718. He was 
expected back in four weeks, but instead 
of him came the news of the death of his 
master, Charles XII., and of his own arrest 
and execution. The King was then occu- 
pied with a war in Norway, then belong- 
ing to the Danish crown, and on the 11th 
of December was struck in the head by a 
bullet from the fortress of Fredriksten.* 

The accession of Charles’s sister, Ulrica 
Eleonora, made a great difference in the 
state of affairs. The Brigadier Lefort was 
sent by the Tsar to congratulate her, and 
both sides expressed a wish for peace. 
But still the negotiations made no prog- 
ress. Finally, in July, 1719, a Russian 
fleet attacked the Swedish coasts in the 
neighborhood of Stockholm, and burnt two 
cities, one hundred and thirty villages, 
forty mills, and many iron-works, Apraxin 
came to within a few miles of Stockholm, 
and laid waste the neighborhood. The 
Swedish loss was estimated at twelve mill- 
ions of thalers. Ostermann was then sent 
to Stockholm, but his reception was cool, 
and he was asked how the Russians could, 
at the same time, negotiate for peace and 
permit the devastation of the country. The 
Russian plenipotentiaries were instructed 
to present an ultimatum that, within two 
weeks, the Russian propositions must be 
accepted or the negotiations broken off. 
The Swedes thereupon retired. Sweden 
had thrown herself into the hands of Eng- 
land, who, by her intrigues, gradually suc- 
ceeded in alienating all of the allies of 
Russia. In November, 1719, Sweden con- 
cluded a treaty with George I. as King of 
England and Elector of Brunswick-Lune- 
burg, by which the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden were ceded to him on condition of 
the payment of a million of rix dollars. In 
January, 1720, preliminaries were signed at 
Stockholm between Sweden and Poland, 








*In Au 
Charles XV i - and o} brother Oscar (the present 
King of Sweden, who has published a description 
of the circumstances), the coffin of King — II. 
was opened. An examination of the head pi 

md a doubt that the wound which pon oe 9 the 
King’s death came from the bullet of an enemy, 
and that he was not murdered by one of his own 
men, as had often been metres che | 


gust, I B50, in the presence of King 
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confirming the peace of Oliva and the in- 
dependence of Poland, and recognizing 
Augustus II., though Stanislas was to pre- 
serve the title of king during his life-time, 
and to receive, once for all, a million of rix 
dollars. On the rst of February, at Stock- 
holm, peace was also signed between Swe- 
den and Prussia, through the mediation of 
France and Great Britain. By this, Stettin 
and the district between the Oder and the 
Peene, including the islands of Usedom and 
Wollin, were ceded to Prussia. Even Den- 
mark was at last induced to make peace, 
on the 14th of June, 1720. She gave up 
Stralsund, Wismar, and the island of Rii- 
gen, and contented herself with the cession 
of the small district of Bahus, together with 
the guarantee of her rights to Sleswig by 
England and France. Russia was thus left 
entirely alone, and, in view of these in- 
trigues and changes, was preparing an alli- 
ance with Spain—then a by no means des- 
picable ally—a project, however, which 
came to an end with the fall of Alberoni. 
England feared that the Tsar would sup- 
port the party of the Pretender, and kept 
her fleet, under Admiral Norris, in the Bal- 
tic. It appeared there again in 1720, and 
the Tsar received information from London 
that Admiral Norris had come to protect 
the Swedish coasts and to assist in the con- 
clusion of peace. Without allowing him- 
self to be intimidated, he ordered all his 
officers to refuse to receive any communi- 
cation whatever from the English admiral, 
and when a letter came to the command- 
ant at Reval, it was sent back to Nor- 
ris, and Apraxin asked him peremptorily 
the cause of the appearance of the English 
fleet. Norris spoke about mediation, and 
received the reply that in such case it 
would be better for the English to send a 
minister to St. Petersburg. At the same 
time, Russian troops again landed in Swe- 
den and burnt several towns and villages, 
without the slightest opposition being of- 
fered by the English fleet, which gave an 
excellent subject of laughter to the opposi- 
tion in Parliament. Again, in 1721, the 
English squadron appeared. Again the 
Russian fleet sailed to Sweden, and, in the 
presence of the English, engaged the Swe- 
dish fleet and beat it. Kurakin reported 
from The Hague about a letter from the 
King of England to Queen Ulrica, advis- 
ing her to make peace, as these naval dem- 
onstrations were expensive, and were only 
carried through in the King’s council by a 
small majority. 
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Finally, through the aid of the French 
envoy, Campredon, who offered the medi- 
ation of France, Bruce and Ostermann 
were sent, in April, 1721, to Nystadt, where 
they met Count Lilienstedt and Baron 
Stroenfeld, on the part of Sweden. In spite 
of the operations in the Baltic, discussion 
went on, and on the roth of September, 
1721, a peace was signed on the conditions 
on which Peter had insisted. He kept 
Liyonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, part of Kur- 
land with the district of Viborg, surrendered 
the rest of Finland, and paid two millions 
of thalers. 

In a letter to Prince Basil Dolgortky, at 
Paris, Peter said: “ All students of science 
end their course in seven years, but our 
school has lasted three times as long— 
twenty-one years. However, thanks to God, 
it has finished so well that it could not have 
been better.” He was on his way to Vi- 
borg to examine the boundary in dispute, 
when he received the news. He immedi- 
ately returned to St. Petersburg, and the 
salutes and music from his boats announced 
to the inhabitants the end of the war. Im- 
mediately upon landing he went to church 
to give thanks, and his friends surrounded 
him and begged him, in commemoration 
of the event, to take the rank of admiral. 
Casks of brandy were brought out on the 
place in front of the church, the Tsar 
mounted a platform, and in a few words 
told the crowd of the happy event, seized a 
glass, and drank it off to the prosperity of 
the people. Cannons were fired from the 
fortress, and muskets by the regiments 
drawn up on the place. Twelve dragoons, 
with white heralds’ wands, with banners 
and laurel crowns in their hands, rode 
through the city, and with blasts of trum- 
pets announced the peace everywhere. On 
the 21st of October a great masquerade 
began, which lasted several days. Peter 
was like a child, and danced on the table 
and sang songs. On the last day of Octo- 
ber, the Tsar announced to the Senate a 
general amnesty, and on the same day the 
Senate begged him to accept the appella- 
tion of Father of his country, the title of 
Emperor,* and the surname of The Great. 





* Prussia and Holland immediately recognized 
the imperial title. Other countries, though some 
of them had previously translated Tsar by Emperor, 
made delays and difficulties, chiefly to please the 
German Emperor. The new title was formally 

ized by Sweden in 1723, by Turkey in 1739 
by ngland and the German Emperor in 1742, by 

_ and Spain in 1745, and by Poland not until 
I 








CHAPTER XL. 
CHANGE BREEDS DISCONTENT. 


Tue earlier changes made by Peter in 
the Government were rather of form than 
of substance. The names of some depart- 
ments and of some officials were changed, 
but their duties and the method of fulfilling 
them remained nearly the same. The old 
official hierarchy gradually died out. Its 
members were not renewed. Instead of 
boy4rs, voievodes, and diaks, Peter ap- 
pointed ministers, governors, and secretaries. 
But when the brunt of the war was over, 
and the Tsar could turn his attention more 
to internal affairs, he planned changes which 
affected every branch of the administration, 
and entered into almost every detail of 
daily life. Without reviewing the particu- 
lars of all these changes, it is sufficient to 
say that they were made in imitation of 
foreign models—some German, some Polish, 
and many Swedish,—for after the war Peter 
was seized with admiration for the Swedish 
form of government,—that they were made 
without the slightest regard to the habits 
and usages of the Russian people, and that 
they were enforced by the most severe and 
tyrannical measures. Although in certain 
cases the elective principle was recognized, 
the tendency of all the changes introduced 
by Peter was to strengthen the central and 
autocratic government at the expense of 
local institutions. What little had_ still 
remained of self-government was entirely 
swept away. The result of Peter’s reign 
was to strengthen despotism, and to give it 
a force which has enabled it to last even to 
the present day. Peter and his assistants 
had so little belief in the necessity of pro- 
gressive development, and so little knowl- 
edge of the needs of the country, that his 
innovations were in many cases only tenta- 
tive, and in the course of a few years his 
measures received many changes of form 
and principle. However useful his institu- 


| tions were to carrying out his plans for a 
| powerful empire, in many cases they were 
| injudicious, and have been detrimental to 


the interests and progress of the country. 
To take but one or two instances, such were 
the passport system, the poll-tax on the 
peasantry, and the scale of official ranks. 
The aim of the great reforms made in Rus- 
sia since Peter’s day has been to get rid of 
institutions introduced by Peter or strength- 
ened by his measures. 

The old council of boyars gradually 
gave place to the council of ministers, 
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and this, in turn, was absorbed by the 
Senate, an institution established in 1711, 
on the very day of the proclamation of 
the war against Turkey—to supply the place 
of the Tsar and act in his stead when he 
was absent from the seat of government. 
It was composed at first of nine members, 
and it had in every respect full power of 
government and administration, though one 
of its chief attributes was to collect as 
much money as possible, for, as Peter 
said, “Money is the artery of war.” In 
1717, all of the ministries or departments 
were re-organized and turned, on the Swe- 
dish plan, into boards or commissions 
called colleges. The old system of sending 
voievodes with great powers to govern the 
provinces was given up, and the whole 
country was divided into nine govern- 
ments, and these into provinces, the govern- 
ors of which reported directly to the Senate. 
This institution did much for centralization 
and to break down local self-government. 
In order to reduce the influence of the 
old nobility, which had been always more 
or less hostile to the new institutions, Peter 
made service to the state obligatory, and 
invented that “table of ranks ” which made 
honors and titles dependent on good 
and efficient service. In the church, there 
were changes of great importance. When 
the Patriarch Adnan died, no man could 
be found whose views exactly suited those 
of the Tsar, and the place was therefore 
left unfilled for a time, and the management 
of ecclesiastical affairs was placed in the 
hands of Stephen Yavorsky, Bishop of 
Riazan. Subsequently Peter found that, 
with the opposition which existed every- 
where to the changes which he had made, 
to appoint a new Patriarch, who by custom 
and law had a power in some respects 
almost equal to that of the Tsar, would 
be to give a rallying point to all his ene- 
mies, especially to the clergy. He there- 
fore abolished the patriarchal office, and 
substituted therefor the Holy Synod. The 
numerous monasteries with which Russia 
was endowed were placed under the strict- 
est regulations. Their immense property 
was practically confiscated and applied to 
charitable uses, small sums being granted 
for the support of the monks and nuns, 
who were greatly hindered in accepting nov- 
ices, and who were confined more strictly 
to their monasteries. 

The greatest need which Peter had was 
money. For his fleet, for his army, for the 
war, for the carrying out of his system of 





re-organization, large sums were necessary, 
and to increase the revenue he desired to 
increase the wealth of the country. He 
interested himself in manufactures and 
trade, though little in agriculture, but such 
was the want of knowledge of that time that 
scarcely anything was touched that was not 
harmed. The constant interference with 
the regular channels of trade, the diversion 
of men from their regular work to building 
towns and digging canals, the attempts to 
create new industries, all had an injurious 
effect. The newly invented “revenue- 
providers” indeed discovered many new 
subjects of taxation, but the result was the 
oppression and impoverishment of the peo- 
ple. With the heavy taxes, with the forced 
labor, with the recruiting, the peasant and 
merchant scarcely knew how to gain their 
daily bread. Yet Peter succeeded in bring- 
ing the revenue of Russia at one time to 
ten millions of rubles. This was by no 
means all that was collected from the peo- 
ple. There was great exaction and extor- 
tion of all kinds, and much of the money 
paid in stuck to the pockets of the officials 
on its way to the central treasury. One 
of the great wants of Peter was men who 
would carry out faithfully what he ordered. 
The prevailing dishonesty distressed him, 
and he devised a system of fiscal agents 
who in reality were nothing more than spies, 
and even to this day, in the parlance of the 
common people, a spy is called a “ fiscal.” 
These were insufficient, and other spies had 
to be sent to watch them. The practice of 
denunciations of all kinds was encouraged 
to such a degree that it seemed that the 
aim of the Government was to make every 
individual a spy upon his neighbor. Yet, in 
spite of this, men who were favorites of the 
Tsar, most intimate in his councils, and most 
active in carrying out his plans, were some- 
times the worst in this respect. Menshikdéf 
fell several times into disgrace, but such was 
his power over his friend that by the sacri- 
fice of a large amount of money he obtained 
pardon. Not so with others. Prince Gag- 
arin, the governor of Siberia, in spite of the 
great service which he had rendered to the 
Government, was hanged at St. Petersburg 
for peculation. Kurbatof, one of the most 
zealous revenue agents of the Tsar, fell into 
disgrace for the same cause, and died before 
his case was decided. The vice-chancellor 
Shafirof—partly, indeed, through the hatred 
of Menshikéf—was brought to trial for 
illegal acts, and was condemned to death, 
but received a commutation of sentence 
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when he had already placed his head upon 
the block. Even Nesterof, the Ober-fiscal, 
the man who for so many years had pun- 
ished others for corruption, was himself 
found guilty of the same crime and executed 
in 1724. Peter, who loved such spectacles, 
stood at the window of one of the ministries. 
The old Nesterof, seeing him, bowed, con- 
fessed his guilt, and begged for mercy. But 
the Tsar was inexorable. Nesterof had first 
his legs and arms broken on the wheel, his 
head was then struck off and exposed on a 
stake, and his body placed on a wheel for 
days. 

One new institution came into being, one 
which has left an impress on Russian life 
not yet effaced—the Secret Chancery of 
Preobrazhénsky. In the old time, the Streltsi 
at Moscow had been charged with the pres- 
ervation of the public order. They were 
the police of the city. After the dissolution 
of the Streltsi, the police duties devolved 
chiefly on the Preobrazhénsky regiment, and 
drunkards and other disturbers of the peace 
were arrested and taken to the post in the 
square of the Kremlin, or to the head- 
quarters at Preobrazhénsky. The procedure 
was usually simple. After hearing the pris- 
oner’s statement and what little evidence 
the soldiers who arrested him could produce, 
Prince Ramodanofsky either imprisoned 
him for further investigation, had him 
stripped and beaten, or dismissed him at 
once if innocent—on payment, however, of 
asum of money as expenses for his arrest. 
The business of the tribunal at Preobra- 
zhénsky constantly increased, and included 
not only police matters, but crimes, and 
even treasonable acts. By a decree of 
October, 1702, this tribunal was legalized, 
and it was ordered that any person who 
cried out “word and deed” * should be 
sent before it. These terrible words brought 
about the arrest of all persons present or 
concerned, and the application of the most 
fearful torture. The Secret Chancery of 
Preobrazhénsky was subsequently transferred 
to St. Petersburg, and continued to have 
exclusive charge of the secret police of the 
state. In that way, it was the lineal ances- 
tor of what was subsequently known as the 
Third Section of His Imperial Majesty’s 
Chancery. It is pleasant to know that the 
numerous pages of its blood-stained records 


* “ Word and deed of the Tsar ” was the accepted 
term for denouncing high treason, even before the 
compilation of the code of the Tsar Alexis, but its 
origin is unknown. 





during Peter’s reign show but few cases of 
real crime against the Tsar, and sad to see 
what numbers of men and women were 
tortured for chance and sometimes ill-under- 
stood words and expressions, or on the 
denunciation of some personal enemy. 

We remember what dissatisfaction greeted 
the first innovations of Peter. Neverthe- 
less, the distasteful changes continued. 
The war began; taxation and recruiting 
bore heavily on all classes, but especially 
on the peasants. After the Streltsi had 
been crushed, there was nothing about 
which an organized opposition could be 
grouped; there were no natural leaders 
or parties who could take up the cause of 
the people. The protests against the des- 
potism of Peter took the form either of 
dissent or of rioting and brigandage. The 
Cossacks and half-wild people on the 
southern and eastern frontiers received 
accessions of strength in many men ani- 
mated by fanaticism and embittered by per- 
secution. In the more central districts of 
Russia, the discontent showed itself in 
violent and “unseemly” speech, in rumors 
and predictions, which, though compara- 
tively harmless, were pursued and punished. 
What sort of “unseemly” talk was current, 
we can learn from the abundant records 
of the tribunal of Preobrazhénsky. Every 
denunciation was followed by a rigid inves- 
tigation, and every investigation, whether it 
showed guilt or innocence, was attended by 
inhuman tortures. A peasant, for exam- 
ple, groaned out: “Since God has sent 
him to be the Tsar, we have no happy 
days. The village is weighed down with 
furnishing rubles and half-rubles, and horses 
and carts, and there is no rest for us 
peasants.” A boyar’s son complained : 
“ What sort ofa Tsar is he? He has forced 
us all into the service, he has seized upon 
our people and peasants for recruits. No- 
where can you get away from him. Every 
one is lost. He even goes into the service 
himself, and yet no onekills him. If they 
only killed him, the service would stop, and 
it would be easier for the people.” Some 
peasant women and soldiers’ wives cried 
out: “ What sort of a Tsar is he? He 
has completely ruined the peasants, carried 
off our husbands to be soldiers, and left us 
and our children orphans, to pass all our 
lives in weeping.” A serf said: “If he 
lives long he will ruin all of us. I am 
astonished that people have not put him 
out of the way before now. He rides 
about early and late at night, with few 
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people and alone. It is not a good time 
for the Germans now, because his father- 
in-law Lefort is dead. What sort of a Tsar 
is he? He is the deadly enemy of the 
peasants, and if he rides long enough about 
Moscow he will lose his head one of these 
days.” A beggar said: “The Germans 
have got the better of him. One hour 
strikes, all is well. Another strikes, there 
is groaning and weeping. Now he has 
even attacked God—he has taken the bells 
out of the churches.” 

The change in the popular feeling toward 
the sovereign was very perceptible. In 
the time of the Tsar Alexis the people had 
many causes for discontent, but they threw 
the blame on Plestchéief, Mordézof, and 
other boyars and ministers of the Tsar, 
whom they considered to be the real causes 
of their troubles. Peter was no longer the 
demi-god who remained quietly in his palace 
or appeared only in state, ready to interfere 
to protect his people against the rapacity 
and the injustice of the boyars. He had 
too often been seen in the streets and 
neighborhood of Moscow consorting with 
foreigners. He had shown his personal 
will too often during the executions of the 
Streltsi, at Vorénezh and elsewhere, for the 
people not to understand that the govern- 
ment was different, that the Tsar was the 
life and soul of it. Their blame, then, was 
directed against him alone. The popular 
mind needed some explanation of this 
strange phenomenon, and the first was 
ready to hand: “The Germans had got 
around him—had bewitched him.” Follow- 
ing German fashions, he had ordered them 
to cut off their beards. He would probably 
go still farther. “The Tsar had traveled 
beyond the sea, and had fallen in love with 
the German faith. He was going to compel 
the monks to drink milk on Wednesdays 
and Fridays.” But the explanation of 
German influence did not seem sufficient. 
The popular imagination embroidered on 
this, and began to inquire whether, after all, 
Peter was the real Tsar, the son of Alexis. 
In 1701, Prince Basil Sontsef was executed 
for two murders and two robberies. Surely 
his crimes were enough, but he had com- 
mitted even a greater one. He had said 
that the Princess Sophia had called Peter 
“son of a Strelets.” But this accusation 
explained nothing. At last the popular 
fancy hit on what seemed sufficient. Peter 
was the son of a German, and a changeling. 
The real child of the Tsaritsa Natalia was a 
girl, and as she greatly wished an heir to 
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the throne, the midwives had changed the 
infant for a boy from the German suburb— 
even for the son of Lefort. But the legend 
did not stop here. The Tsar had gone 
abroad, rumors had come of the unpleasant- 
ness at Riga. It was said that the foreign- 
ers had killed him, and sent one of their 
own men back to Russia to take his place, 
and to turn all the orthodox away from 
Christianity. This fancy took the form of 
a fairy tale: 


“ When the Tsar and his companions were beyond 
the sea, he went into the German lands, and was in 
Stekélme, the realm of glass [Stockholm]. Now 
the realm of glass in the Gasman land is ruled by a 
woman, and that woman made mock at the Tsar, 
and put him on a hot frying-pan, and then, taking 
him out of the frying-pan, had him thrown into 

rison. When it was the name’s-day of that woman, 
er princes and boyars asked her for the sake of 
this feast to let out the Tsar. She answered: 

**Go and look ; if he is still turning around, I will 
let him out at your request.’ 

“The princes and boyars went and looked at the 
Tsar, and said: 

“* He is weak, O mistress!’ 

“ Then she said : 

* * Since he is weak, bring him out.’ 

“So they brought him out and set him free. 
Then he came to our boydrs, and our boyars crossed 
themselves, made a cask and nailed it full of nails, 
and wished to put him into that cask; but one of the 
Streltsi found it out, and, running up to the Tsar’s 
bed, said: 

“*QO lord Tsar, get up and go away! 
know nothing of what is to be done with you.’ 

“And the Tsar got up and went away, and that 
Strelets lay on the Bed in his place, and the boydrs 
came, and, dragging that Strelets from the bed, put 
him into that cask, and rolled him into the sea.” 


You 


This story leaves it uncertain what became 
of Peter, but evil tongues set afloat a rumor 
that he had been killed abroad. “This is 
not our lord—he is a German. Our Tsar 
was nailed up in a cask by the Germans 
and thrown into the sea.” 

The opponents of the innovations went 
still farther. The Dissenters, and, in gen- 
eral, the religiously disposed Russian peas- 
antry, were greatly given to apocalyptic 
teachings and to explanations of the Biblical 
mysteries. They had seen the fulfillment 
of prophecies in Nikon and Alexis, and were 
ready to be convinced that Peter, with the 
changes which he had made in the sacred 
and established order of things, was the true 
Antichrist. 

The fate of one expounder of the doctrine 
of Antichrist created much sympathy. In 
the year 1700, information had been given 
to the tribunal of Preobrazhénsky that a 
scribe named Gregory Talitsky had used 
all sorts of injurious and unseemly epithets 
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about the Tsar, and was engraving some 
boards in order to print a pamphlet and 
distribute it among the people. He fied, 
but was soon caught. On the application 
of torture, he confessed to having written 
a letter to the effect that the last times 
had now arrived, that Antichrist was come, 
and to having advised the people to refuse 
to obey the Tsar, who was Antichrist, or 
pay the taxes, and to having recommended 
them to search for Prince Tcherkasky, who 
wished good to the people. Among his 
accomplices were Ignatius, Bishop of Tam- 
b6éf, who had encouraged him to write and 
print pamphlets, and Prince Ivan Havan- 
sky, who blamed himself for having taken 
part in one of the revels of the court where 
sport had been made of religion, and where 
he himself had acted the part of a metro- 
politan. Talftsky and his most faithful 
supporter were slowly burned, or rather 
smoked to death, as Vockerodt tells us. 
Others were knouted and sent io Siberia, 
and the Bishop of Tambéf was degraded 
and imprisoned for life in the Solovétsky 
monastery. Prince Havansky died from 


his tortures before the end of the trial. 
Stephen Yavérsky tried to refute the teach- 
ings of Talitsky in a pamphlet called “ The 
Signs of the Coming of Antichrist”; but, 


as usually happens, his arguments—which 
Vockerodt calls very weak—were read only 


by those who had no need of being con- | 


vinced. The Government circulated the 
story that Talftsky had recanted at the 


stake, but the belief of many ignorant men | 


was not shaken. The fame of Talitsky as 


a martyr, added to the reputation which he | 


was said to have gained, during the torture, 


in a dispute with the Bishop of Riazan, | 


spread among the people. Persons of 
higher rank, even Peter’s son Alexis, were 
interested in him, and in after years Peter’s 
daughter Elisabeth collected documents with 
regard to this affair. 

Menshikof, as Peter’s special favorite, was 
said to have abandoned Christianity and to 
be surrounded by swarms of devils. The 


little cross pricked into the left-hand of | 
| orous conquerors who established empires. 
| Already Candahar had fallen away from his 


the recruits to mark them was everywhere 
called the seal of Antichrist. The inhabi- 


tants of whole villages fled to the wastes of | 
| founded an independent monarchy. The 
the woods and on the steppes to avoid con- | 


the north, east, and south-east, and lived in 


tact with unholiness. 
A curious specimen of the apocalyptic 


teachings of the Dissenters of this time is | 
to be found in an old manuscript from the | 


Solovétsky monastery, preserved at Kazan: 
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“The Apostle says, first comes a falling away, 
then is revealed the man of sin, the son of perdi. 
tion, the Antichrist. First came the falling away 
from the holy faith by the Tsar Alexis in the year 
666,* the number of the beast, thus fulfilling the 
prophecy. And after him there reigned on the 
throne his first-born son Peter, from his second 
and unlawful marriage. He was consecrated to the 
throne of all the Russias by the Jewish laws from 
head to foot, showing that he is the false Messiah 
and the false Christ, as the Sibyl prophesied about 
him that a Jewish Tsar will reign. And that false 
Christ began to set himself up and be called God by 
all, persecuting and torturing all orthodox Chris. 
tians, destroying their memory from the face of the 
earth, spreading his new Jewish faith throughout 

Russia. In the year 1700; to the accomplish- 
ment of his wickedness, and on the festival of the 
circumcision of Christ, he called together a heathen. 
ish court and erected a temple to the heathen 
god Janus, and before all the ple practiced all 
sorts of magic rites, and all called out,‘ Vivat/ vivat/ 
the new year!’ and he sent to all parts of the 
realm the command to feast for the new year, thus 
breaking the laws of the Fathers, who in the first 
(Ecumenical Council commanded the feast of the 
new year to be on the Ist of September. In the 
year 1721 he took upon himself the patriarchal title, 
calling himself Father of the country, Head of the 
Russian Church, and Autocrat, — no one on 
an equality with himself, taking craftily to himself 
not only the power of the Tsar, but also the author- 
ity of God, and claiming to be an autocratic pastor, 
a headless head over all eqpenents of Christ—Anti- 
christ. Therefore must we conceal ourselves in the 
deserts, just as the Prophet Jeremiah ordered the 
children of God to flee from Babylon. The years 
of the Lord have passed; the years of Satan have 
come, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE LAST YEARS, 1722-1725. 


Ir would seem as if the internal affairs of 
the Empire, and the great changes which 
he was trying to effect in the organization 
of the Government, were insufficient for 
Peter’s active nature. ‘The ink on the peace 
of Nystadt was hardly dry when the Tsar 
turned his attention to Asiatic affairs, and 
intervened in the Persian difficulties. Hus- 
sein IV. was one of those weak, negligent 
Asiatic despots, addicted to the pleasures 
of the harem, who by some fatality of the 
East seem destined to succeed the fierce, vig- 


sway, and the ruler of Afghanistan had 





* It is very common in old Russian books to find 
the first figure of dates omitted. The year 666 
meant the year 1666, the date of the Council of Mos- 
cow, and of the armed attack on the Solovétsky 
monastery. 
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BEARING THE BODY OF CHARLES XIil. 


country was a prey to internal dissension. 
Profiting by this, the new ruler of Afghan- 
istan, the Emir Mahmud, compelled Hussein 
to accept him as grand vizier and actual 


ruler of Persia. Humiliated in this way, 
Hussein abdicated in favor of his youthful 
son, Tohmas Mirza. Daud Bek, the ruler 
of the Lesghians, a tribe in the Caucasus, 
who paid a yearly tribute to Persia, followed 
the example of the Afghans. He took 
Shemakha, robbed the Russians who traded 
there, and utterly ruined Yeoréinof, a very 
wealthy and at that time well-known Rus- 
sian merchant. At the same time Vakhtan, 
the Prince of Georgia, who not long before 
had become a Mussulman to please the 
Shah, tried now to free himself from the 
Persian yoke, and for that sought support 
from Russia. He applied to Volynsky, the 
governor of Astrakhan, expressed his will- 
ingness to return to the Christian faith, and 
offered forty thousand troops to act against 
Persia. Moved by the representations of 
Volynsky, who shortly before had made a 
journey of observation through Persia, and 
fearing that the Turks might use this oppor- 
tunity to establish their supremacy in the 
Caucasus, and perhaps on the Caspian, the 
VoL. XXII.—69. 





(AFTER A PAINTING BY CEDERSTROM.) 


Tsar resolved on an expedition to the Cas- 
pian, and on giving unasked-for support to 
the young Shah of Persia. In the beginning 
of 1722 he went to Moscow, ordered ships 
to be prepared on the Volga, and in May, 
together with Catherine, set out by water 
to Astrakhan, stopping from time to time 
along the Volga, and entertained by the 
wealthy Russian manufacturing family of 
Strégonof at Nijni-Novgorod. In spite of 
strong representations from the Porte, 
Peter sailed from Astrakhan to Derbent on 
the 29th of July, with twenty-two thousand 
infantry and five thousand sailors. His 
cavalry, to the number of nine thousand, 
besides forty thousand Cossacks and Kal- 
muks and thirty thousand Tartars, marched 
by land. Tarku surrendered, but it was 
necessary to attack and destroy Utamysh, 
whose ruler offered opposition, and on the 
3d of September the Tsar arrived at Der- 
bent, and received its keys from the com- 
mandant. Peter remained here a month. 
Autumn drew on, it became difficult to 
supply his army, and therefore, leaving a 
garrison in Derbent, he returned to Astra- 
khan and thence to Moscow, where, on the 
24th of December, he made a triumphalentry 
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into the old capital. The usual praise for 
his victories was heightened by the fact that 
he had captured a town founded, as the 
legend went, by Alexander of Macedonia. 
He remained in Moscow until spring, and, 
on the eve of his departure to St. Peters- 
burg, set fire with his own hands to his old 
wooden palace at Preobrazhénsky, saying 
to the young Duke of Holstein: “ Here I 
first thought of war against Sweden. May 
every thought of enmity disappear with this 
house! May Sweden be the truest ally of 
my empire!” 

The troops which Peter left behind him 
did their work well. Shipof estabiished 
himself at Resht, in spite of the ill-will of 
the inhabitants and of the Persian authori- 
ties, who objected to this unasked-for assist- 
ance, and Matiushkin, being refused admit- 
tance to Baku in the summer of 1723, was 
obliged to take that town. These actions, 
however, were of little importance, for at the 
end of September, 1723, a treaty was made 
with an envoy sent by Tobmas Shah to St. 
Petersburg, by which Russia agreed to pro- 
tect the Shah against rebels, and the Shah in 
return promised to provide for the auxiliary 
troops sent, ceded to Russia the towns of 
Derbent and Baku, together with the whole 
of the coast of the Caspian, including the 


provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Astra- 


bad. In this way, almost without a war, 
Russia succeeded in obtaining a strip of 
territory in Asia which was to be of great 
consequence to its future, for although por- 
tions of this were subsequently returned to 
Persia, its occupation led to the annexation 
of the whole of the Caucasus. The efforts 
to settle the country with Armenians from 
the Turkish possessions brought about dis- 
putes with the Porte, and in January, 1724, 
matters had come to such a point that there 
was imminent danger of war. The media- 
tion of the French embassador was accepted, 
and resulted entirely in the favor of Russia. 
The Armenian emigration was allowed, but 
Vakhtan, the Georgian prince who had 
returned to Christianity, was oppressed both 
by Turks and Persians, and was finally 
obliged to give up his throne to a rival 
prince, and to seek refuge in Russia. 

The most important event in the rela- 
tions of Russia with the Western powers 
was the conclusion of a defensive alliance 
with Sweden, in February, 1724; the two 
states after their long war had entered into 
a firm friendship. Both powers agreed to 
prevent internal disorders in Poland and 
to uphold its ancient liberties and elective 





government. These stipulations confirmed 
the policy of the neighboring states to- 
ward Poland, for it was well seen that the 
maintenance of the old Polish liberties 
would sooner or later bring about the ruin 
of the Republic and give possibilities of 
profiting by its dismemberment. Ever since 
his visit to Paris, Peter had been in the 
best of relations with the French court, 
and he had at one time the design even of 
marrying one of his daughters, Elisabeth, 
to the young Louis XV. Fate brought 
about that, instead of the daughter of Peter, 
the French King married the daughter of 
his old enemy Stanislas. The good under- 
standing with France assisted in keeping 
up friendly relations with the Stuarts. 
Peter supported the Pretender because he 
had for a long time been on bad terms 
with King George I. But this support 
did not lead Russia to any active under- 
takings on his behalf. When the French 
became reconciled to England, Peter was 
ready to follow their example, but that did 
not come about in his life-time. 

The health of Peter had become much 
more broken. He was subject to frequent 
attacks of fever and weakness, and now 
every summer went for a while to the iron 
springs which had been discovered in the 
government of Olonetz. He evidently felt 
that his end might come soon; and in 
1722 published a decree about the succes- 
sion, by which all rights of inheritance were 
abolished. The permission was given to 
every sovereign of Russia to name his 
successor as he thought best, without regard 
to relationship or rank. His sons were 
all dead, and he did not seem favorably 
disposed toward the claims of his grand- 
son, the child of Alexis. Yet he had not 
named a successor. It appears that he had 
the idea in his mind of leaving the throne to 
his wife Catherine. It is nowhere plainly 
expressed, and can be deduced only from 
circumstances. In the spring of 1724, he 
resolved on the coronation of Catherine. 
She was already called Empress, but only 
as his wife. He now desired to give her 
this title independently of him, and in a 
proclamation addressed to his people he 
recounted all her services to him and to 
the state, laying especial stress on what 
she had done during the campaign on the 
Pruth. The coronation took place on the 
18th of May, 1724, in the Cathedral of the 
Assumption at Moscow, for Moscow still 
remained the center of the national unity. 
The ceremony was conducted by the Met- 
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ropolitan of Novgorod, and Theophan Pro- 
cépovitch, Bishop of Pskof, preached the 
sermon, but Peter himself placed the crown 
on the head of his wife. Such an event 
had never been known in Russian history, 
except when Maria Muishek, the wife of 
Demetrius, had been publicly crowned. 
Feasts, masquerades, and balls, together 
with popular festivities, lasted for days, and 
as if to show that he had prepared for 
Catherine a power equal to his own, he 
allowed her to create Peter Tolstéi a count. 

While feasts and merriment prevailed at 
court, the condition of Russia was by no 
means happy. Everywhere there were 
complaints of misery. The recent bad har- 
vests had made provisions dear. The grain 
store-houses which the Emperor long ago 
commanded to be built everywhere through- 
out Russia, existed only on paper. Crowds 
of poverty-stricken wretches wandered 
through the streets and along the high-roads, 
though Peter had often ordered that there 
should be no beggars in his empire, and 
under pain of penalties had forbidden his 
subjects to give alms. The hungry peas- 
ants turned to robbery and murder, and 
even in the neighborhood of St. Petersburg 
there were bands of marauders. The defi- 


ciencies in the taxes became greater and 


| 
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greater; the Boards of War and Marine 
had not enough money to keep up the army 
and the fleet. Still the burdens of the people 
did not diminish. The colonization of Rus- 
sian peasants to the detested St. Peters- 
burg was continued, and many debtors to 
the treasury were sent to hard labor at 
Cronstadt and Rogerwik (now Baltic Port) 
—a new port laid out by Peter near Reval. 
While the courtiers were amusing themselves 
at masquerades, loud curses were heard 
among the people, for'which many unfort- 
unate persons were dragged to the privy 
chancery and given over to barbarous tort- 
ures. After the return of the court to 
St. Petersburg, preparations were made for 
new festivities to celebrate the marriage of 
the young Duke of Holstein, nephew of 
Charles XII., with the Princess Anna, the 
daughter of Peter and Catherine. The 
character of Peter had in some respects 
changed. Sometimes he was indefatigable 
in work; at others he desired solitude, and 
was so morose that no one dared speak to 
him, even about business, At times he 
would indulge in long conversations with 
his chaplain ; at others he would send for his 
doctor, and perhaps immediately afterward 
give himself up to drinking and feasting. 
At the end of August, he took part in the 
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consecration of a church at his new country 
palace of Tsarskoe-Selo. The festivities 
continued for several days, and as many as 
three thousand bottles of wine were drunk. 
The consequence was an illness which kept 
Peter in bed for a week, but he had no 
sooner got up again than he went off to 
Schliisselburg, ard there had a new debauch 
on the anniversary of the capture of the 


fort. From Schliisselburg Peter went to the | 
Systerbeck, and sailed back to St. Peters- 


iron-works of Olénetz, hammered out with 


his own hands a sheet of iron weighing | 
more than a hundred pounds; then went to | 


Novgorod, and from Novgorod to Staraya- 
Rus, to examine the salt-works. After this 
came a visit to the Laddéga canal, which, 
under the directions of Miinnich, was making 
great progress. During the previous five 
years, hardly twelve versts had been dug by 
twenty thousand men, while Miinnich had 
succeeded in cutting five versts in a single 
year, hoped before winter to dig seven 
more, and employed only .wenty-nine hun- 
dred soldiers and five thousand free work- 
men. The cost of working, too, was much 
less than before. In the early part of No- 
vember Peter returned to St. Petersburg by 
water, and immediately started for Syster- 
beck to examine the iron-works there. As 


the mouth of the Neva, he saw a boat full 
of soldiers and sailors carried in every 
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direction by the wind and storm, which 
finally grounded before his eyes. Peter 
impatiently ordered his men to sail up to it, 
jumped into the water up to his waist, and 
aided in dragging the boat off the shoal. 
Several of his own crew were drowned in 
assisting him, but Peter worked the whole 
night in the water, and succeeded in saving 
the lives of twenty men. The next day he 
felt an attack of fever, put off his cruise to 


burg. 

While Peter was still suffering with fever, 
a series of events occurred which greatly 
affected him morally. Catherine had a 
secretary who stood high in her favor and 
had charge of her property—William Mons, 
a brother of the Anna Mons who had been 
Peter’s mistress before he made Catherine’s 
acquaintance. Another sister, Metrena 
Balk, was a lady of honor. They profited 
by their position and the confidence placed 
in them to take bribes for the influence of 
the Empress. More than this, Peter, who 
had grown strangely suspicious, began to 
be jealous of Mons, and suspected his rela- 
tions toward the Empress. Soon after the 
return of the Emperor to St. Petersburg, 
Mons was arrested one evening at his own 


he approached the village of Lakhta, near | house by the director of the secret chancery, 


who demanded his sword and his keys and 
sealed up all his papers. The next day he 














PETER SAVING THE SAILORS 


was subjected to an interrogatory in the 
presence of the Emperor, which so unnerved 
him that he fainted, and it was necessary to 


bleed him. The next day, he was again 
questioned and was threatened with torture. 
To save himself from this, Mons confessed | 
that he had turned to his own use the 
revenues of several estates of the Empress, 
and that he had taken a bribe from a peas- 
ant with the promise of making him a groom | 
of the Empress. He was sent to the fortress, | 
and subsequently, on the 25th of Novem- | 


AT THE MOUTH OF THE NEVA 


ber, was condemned to death. Catherine 
had the courage to ask Peter for the par- 
don both of Mons and his accomplices, at 
which the Emperor flew into such a passion 
that he smashed with his fist a handsome 
Venetian mirror. “ Thus,” he said, “I can 
annihilate the most beautiful adornment of 
my palace.” Catherine could not but under- 
stand that in these words there was a hint 
at her own position, but calmly replied: 
“ And have you made the palace any the 
more beautiful by doing so?” Peter then 
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calmed, but refused to listen to his wife’s 
prayers. On the 27th of November, at 
ten o’clock in the morning, Mons and his 
sister were taken in sledges to the place of 
execution. Mons calmly bowed whenever 
he noticed his acquaintances in the crowd 
of people standing about; with a show of 
courage he ascended the scaffold, took off 
his fur coat, listened to the sentence of 
death for receiving bribes, bowed once 
more, and placed his head on the block. 
His sister, Metrena Balk, was punished with 
eleven blows of the knout, and sent to 
Tobolsk. Two others were whipped and 
sent to hard labor at Rogerwik. After 
the execution, Peter drove out with Cather- 
ine and passed close by the stake on which 
the head of Mons was exposed. He forced 
his wife to look at this bloody trophy, and it is 
reported that, looking the Emperor straight 
in the eyes, she said: “ How sad it is that 
there should be such corruption even at 
court!” 

Next came disclosures about Makorof, 
the secretary of the cabinet, who was ac- 
cused of taking bribes for the reports which 
he made to his master, and about Menshi- 
kéf, who had before on two occasions been 
pardoned for his corruption and extortion, 
and who, on this new accusation, was re- 


moved from his position as president of the 
War Board. Meanwhile, on the sth of De- 
cember, the name’s-day of the Empress, 
Peter celebrated the betrothal of his daugh- 


ter Anna with the Duke of Holstein. In 
accordance with the decree by which Peter 
reserved to the sovereign the right of ap- 
pointing his own successor, the Princess 
was obliged to renounce for herself and her 
posterity all claims to the Russian throne. 
A strange destiny made this renunciation 
of no effect, for the son of Anna, as Peter 
III., was the founder of the house of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp, now reigning in Russia. 
Peter’s health, instead of improving, grew 
every day worse, and he developed aggra- 
vated symptoms of a disease of the bladder. 
Nevertheless he controlled himself, attended 
to public affairs, and even indulged in some 
of his favorite occupations. At the end of 
December he took part in one of those 
coarse farces which seemed to satisfy a cer- 
tain side of his nature, but which, as he 
grew older, seemed so incongruous with his 
character and his position. He proceeded 
to elect a new “ prince-pope,” the head of 
his college of fools, in place of Buturlin, who 
had died some months before in conse- 
quence of his drunkenness and gluttony. 


In a hall in Buturlin’s house a throne was 
erected, covered with striped material, on 
which Bacchus presided, seated on a cask. 
In the next room, where the “conclave” 
assembled, fourteen boxes were constructed, 
while in the midst was a table with repre- 
sentations of a bear and a monkey, a cask 
of wine, and dishes of food. After a solemn 
procession, the Emperor shut up the “ car- 
dinals ” in the room of the conclave, and 
put his seal on the door. No one was 
allowed to come out until a new “ pope” 
had been chosen, and every quarter of an 
hour the members of the conclave were 
obliged to swallow a large spoonful of 
whisky. The next morning, at six o'clock, 
Peter let them out. They had disputed 
among themselves for a long time, and as 
they could not decide on a pope, had 
been obliged to ballot for him. The lot 
fell on an officer of the commissariat, who 
was then placed upon the throne, and all 
were obliged to kiss his slipper. In the 
evening which followed, the guests were 
served with meat of wolves, foxes, bears, 
cats, and rats. 

On the 27th of January, Peter, who had 
again caught cold at the blessing of the 
Neva, was forced to take to his bed, under 
the care of Doctor Bliimentrost. On the 
2d of February he confessed and received 
the sacrament. On the 6th, he signed a 
proclamation freeing all persons who had 
been exiled to hard labor, and pardoned all 
criminals except those who were condemned 
for murder and for heinous offenses. Cather- 
ine, by her entreaties, obtained the pardon 
of Menshikéf. The next day he expressed 
a wish to write out his intentions with re- 
gard to the succession to the throne. The 
paper was given to him, but he succeeded 
in writing only two words—* Give all,” when 
the pen dropped from his hand. — He called 
for his daughter Anna, in order to dictate 
to her, but when she appeared he was no 
longer able to pronounce a single word. 
The next day, the 8th of February, at six 
o’clock in the morning, he expired. 

When it became known that the state of 
the Emperor was hopeless, the senators and 
other magnates assembled in one of the 
halls of the palace, to take measures for the 
succession. Many of them still clung to 
the old feeling in favor of hereditary succes- 
sion, and declared themselves on the side 
of the little son of Alexis. Others, and the 
more influential, felt that this would be a 
dangerous risk for them. Tolstéi knew 





that the nation hated him and accused him 
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of being the murderer of the Tsarévitch ; 
Yaduzhinsky owed everything to Peter and 
Catherine; Menshikéf was sure that if 
Catherine ascended the throne he could 
manage affairs at his pleasure, and he had 
taken the precaution to surround the palace 
with two regiments of guards, after having 
previously assured himself of their fidelity. 
The dispute was long and bitter, and Prince 
Repnin, the field-marshal in command of 
the army, stood out long for the young 
prince. At last he yielded to the view of 
Tolstéi that, in the absence of any written 
or oral declaration of his will by the Em- 
peror, the oath given by them to Catherine 
on her coronation should be considered 
binding. The Senate therefore decided that, 
when Peter died, they would recognize 
Catherine as Empress. When this was done, 
they all went into the next room, where 
the dying Emperor lay, and remained there 
until all was over. They then withdrew, 
and a little after, Catherine, leaning on the 
arm of the Duke of Holstein, came in and 
besought them to protect and defend her. 
When she had finished speaking, Apraxin 
threw himself on his knees before her and 
announced the decision of the Senate. The 
hall resounded with cries of acclama- 
tion, which were repeated in the streets by 


the guards, and the announcement of the 
accession of Catherine was spread through | 
the city as soon as that of the death of 


Peter. The oath of allegiance to the Em- 


press was not administered everywhere with- | 


out protest, but the terror and awe inspired 
by Peter’s name were still too great for any 
decided opposition. On the roth of Feb- 
ruary the embalmed body was placed in 
one of the smaller halls in the palace, on a 
bed of state, covered with robes given by 
Louis XV. on Peter’s visit to Paris, and the 
people were admitted to view it. On the 
24th of February, the coffin of Peter was 
transferred to another sa/on, which had been 
decorated as a hall of mourning, and not 
long afterward there was placed beside it 
another coffin, containing the body of his 
little daughter Natalia. .On the 19th of 
March, with imposing ceremonies, the cof- 
fin was transferred to the Cathedral of Ss. 
Peter and Paul in the fortress, and after 
the liturgy a sermon was preached by 
Theophan Procdpovitch, The body was 
sprinkled with earth according to the Rus- 
sian rite, the coffin was closed, the imperial 
mantle was thrown over it, and it remained 
on the cafafaio, under a canopy in the 


| center of the church, until the rst of June, 


1731, in the reign of the Empress Anna, 
when it was consigned to the vault where 
it now reposes. 

People breathed more freely in the West 
when the news came that Peter was dead. 
Rudakofsky wrote from Poland in Feb- 
ruary, addressed to Peter himself, that his 
enemies had spread the news of his death. 
“ The dead flies,” he says, “ have begun to 
raise their noses again, and think that now 
the Russian Empire is going to destruction. 
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LIFE OF A PEASANT-—THE END. 


There is everywhere the greatest joy, every- 
where firing of musketry and banqueting.” 
The Russian minister at Stockholm wrote 
that he had seen that the King and his 
partisans were greatly delighted, and that 
there was everywhere the conviction that 
there would be the greatest disturbances 
in Russia. Bestuzhef wrote from Copen- 
hagen that, at the news of Peter’s death, 
* all, even the first at court as well as the 
common people, got drunk from delight.” 
The Queen sent a thousand ducats to the 
poor, ostensibly on account of the conva- 
lescence of the King, but really, it was said, 


| 





to express her joy at Peter’s death. The | 


King, he added, was, however, very angry 


at such manifestations, but that people in | 


general expected there would be anarchy 
in Russia. 


Prussia was an exception. He shed tears 


King Frederick William I. of | 


when Goldéfkin gave him the news, wore | 


mourning, even in Potsdam, and ordered 
the official signs of grief to be continued 
for three months, as if he himself had died. 

We have seen the feeling of the Russian 
people toward Peter. Since that time he 
has passed into legend. His severity has 


not been forgotten, but the awe is tem- | 
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pered with admiration, and in the popular 
| imagination he is a hero like Ivan the Ter- 
rible. 

Among the higher classes it is the fash- 
ion to speak of him as a demi-god, and 
writers scarcely mention his name without 


adding “that man of genius.” Even those 
who blame the way in which he forcibly 
warped the current of Russian history 
render homage to his great qualities. As 
Kostom4rof says: “He loved Russia, 
loved the Russian people—loved it not in the 
sense of the mass of Russians contemporary 
with and subject to him, but in the sense 
of that ideal to which he wished to bring 
the people. For that reason, this love 
constitutes that great quality in him which 
causes us, even against our will, to love 
him personally, leaving out of view his 
bloody tribunals and all his demoralizing 
despotism, which has exercised a _ banefu! 
influence even on posterity. For the love 
of Peter to the ideal of the Russian people, 
a Russian will love Peter as long as he 
does not lose himself this national ideal, 
and for this love will pardon in him all 
that lies with such heavy weight ‘on his 
memory.” 
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Ir was at the beginning of the revival of | this peaceful life, and, with little money in 


classical literature, and appropriately enough, 
about 1450,—the year generally accepted as 
that of the invention of typography,—that 
Aldus Manutius, the greatest of early print- 
ers, was born. His birthplace is not cer- 
tainly known: it is supposed to be Sermo- 
netta, a little town of the Roman States. 
Although educated in the best schools of 


his purse, but with liberal promises of pat- 
ronage from the princes, went to Venice, 
and there, some time near 1490, began to 
edit and prepare for printing the works of 
almost forgotten Greek authors. To a pru- 
dent man printing Greek texts must have 
seemed most quixotic of enterprises. Print- 
ing had already been overdone. When Aldus 
reached Venice, there were, or 
had been, one hundred and 
sixty printers and publishers 
in that city ; most of them were 
diligently engaged in glutting 
the market with books of un- 
certain sale. The state of the 
trade at Rome was no better. 
Sweinheym and Pannartz, the 
oldest printers of that city, had 
petitioned the pope for help to 
save them from the bankruptcy 
about to follow their over pro- 
duction of Latin texts. What 
need was there of books in 
Greek—in a language then un- 
taught at Oxford, neglected at 
the University of Paris, and 
read in Italy only by her ripest 
scholars and the few Greek 
refugees who had fled before 
the Turks ? 
Nor were the times propi- 
tious for business enterprise. 
All Italy was disturbed by 
rumors of impending war, of 
which Aldus must have had 








repeated forewarning, but its 
fears did not change his pur- 
pose. He went to printing, 
because he believed it was his 
appointed work; it was in the 
line of his duty as an educator 
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of the people. His way to the 





Rome and Ferrara, Aldus did not give any 
early promise of marked ability. Even 
when he reached full age, he was so shy, 
taciturn, and awkward, that he refused to 
qualify himself for any of the learned pro- 
fessions. He had leanings to the pmest- 
hood, but accepted without murmur the 
quiet duties of student and teacher, and 
for nearly twenty years was a tutor in the 
houses of the princes of Carpi. He was 
about forty years old when he abandoned 
Vou. XXITI.—7o. 
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teaching of a larger school, and 
to more appreciative scholars, was through 
the door of a printing-office. Diligent study 
of the classics had made him emulous of 
antique sages, whose lives were models of 
zeal and disinterestedness. His motives 
are fairly enough stated in this extract 
from the preface of one of his early books : 


“T have made a vow to devote my life to the 
public good. God is my witness that this is my 
most earnest desire. * * * I leave a peaceable 
life, preferring this which is laborious and exacting. 
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thy of an elevated spirit, but for duties which dignify 
him. Let us leave to the vile the lower life of ani- 
mals.” 


The duties of a printer and publisher of 
the fifteenth century were more ar- 
duous than they are now. The 
modern printer waits for orders to 
print; the modern publisher invites 
or receives the works he publishes; 
neither of them pretends to edit the 
books he produces. The early print- 
er had to hunt them up and have 
them edited; his merit as a printer 
was gauged by his ability as an ed- 
itor. The manuscripts he needed 
were scarce; most of them were full 
of errors made by ignorant copyists; 
all of them called for a critical read- 
ing before they could be given to the 
compositor. To buy or borrow dif- 
ferent copies, to compare them, and 
prepare a new text for printing, could 
not be done without much time, 
money, and learning. 

A great difficulty in Aldus’s path 
was his ignorance of printing and 
publishing, for he did not enter the 
trade through the regular door of 
apprenticeship. There is no evidence, 
no probability, that he ever composed 
a page of type or printed a quire of 
paper with his own hands, either 
before or after his entrance. From 
the technical point of view, he was 
not a printer; yet he was better qual- 
ified for his work than any of his 
rivals. Printing, as then practiced, 
did not suffer for lack of mechanical 
skill. There was no need of steam-presses, 
type-setting or paper-making machines. In 
every branch, from type-founding to press- 
work, the machinery was amply good enough 
for the work to be done, and was worthily 
used. But there was need of greater schol- 
arship—need of a printer who could do 
something more than servilely multiply the 


texts he handled. Aldus was the man for | 


the time—the first of the craft who dignified 
it with marked editorial abilit;.. 


occupied by a mere trader or mechanic. 
Aldus had to create the Greek types he 
needed. Clumsy Greek types had been 
made at Rome, Milan, and Florence; one 
was fitted to capitals more Gothic than 
Greek ; one was entirely in Greek capitals ; 
all of them were meanly provided with 
accents and full of badly formed and almost 


Man was not born for pleasures unwor- | 


The field | 


in which he labored never could be worthily | 
| printed at Florence in 1494. 


unreadable characters. It was difficult to 
get a good model. Some copyists wrote 


| in uncials, some in cursive, some in the old 


mural capitals; some combined different 
styles, and added mannerisms of their own, 


| The old saying, “ It’s Greek; skip it,” must 


have arisen not so much from the strange- 


| ness of the language as from the changeable 


forms of the written letters. Aldus thought 
it necessary to design, cut, and cast an en- 
tirely new character, in which he tried to 
combine the legibility and grace of the small 


| cursive letters of Demetrius of Crete, as 


shown in the Greek grammar printed in 
1476, by Paravasinus, of Milan, with the 
severe dignity of the old capitals as they 
were soon after shown in the “ Anthology,” 
This was a 
graver task than making types for a text to 
be printed in Roman or Gothic character. A 
text in Latin or Italian could be acceptably 
printed from twenty-four capital and twenty- 
four small letters (J and U were not then 
in use), and a few signs for punctuation and 
abbreviation—in all about sixty characters ; 
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but a text in Greek, with its complex ac- 
cents and ligatures, according to Aldus’s 
ideas of propriety, required about six hun- 
dred characters. At the outset, he fairly 
reproduced all the accents, and, as soon as 
he could, all of the ligatures. To reduce 
the straggling Greek characters of the 
manuscripts to symmetrical proportions, to 
adjust them on these bodies so that each 
letter would be in harmony when combined 
with any other letter, was a great under- 
taking. He did the work fairly, but not 
to his own entire satisfaction. 

He seems to have been painfully con- 
scious of the defects of his early Greek 
types, for his first books were thin little 
quartos that gave the notion of preliminary 
practice work. To him, the greatest defect 
was the sparsity of ligatures, which his pov- 
erty and his novice-like eagerness to do 
something did not allow him to present in 
the profusion he desired. In one of these 


early books (the “ Poems of Museus,” un- 
dated, probably 1493), he tells the reader 
that he needs money : 


“ Accept my book, but not gratis. To furnish you 
with excellent Greek books, it is necessary that I 
have money. I cannot print without money, and 
plenty of money.” 


In his first book with date—the Greek 
Grammar of Lascaris, 1494—a work which 
he had corrected and enlarged—he calls 
attention to its superiority and usefulness, 
and calls again for money to enable him 
to produce more important work. 

This important work was an edition, in 
five volumes folio, of the works of Aristotle, 
the first volume of which—the “ Organon,” 
published in November, 1495—was in the 
largest and most legible Greek text that had 
then been printed. Its superiority was ac- 
knowledged by Greek scholars everywhere, 
and Aldus was encouraged to go on with 
other large work. Before the year 1500, he 
had printed editions, in folio, of Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus, and Aristophanes, four more 
volumes of Aristotle, and other books in 
quarto. To produce these books, he had 
to direct the making of three fonts of Greek 
and two of Roman types, to organize a 
great printing-house, and superintend the 
work of many men, from the composition 
of the types to the binding and selling of 
the books. This was work enough for a 
man of extraordinary ability; but Aldus did 
more. He prepared the copy for all these 
books, rewrote two Greek grammars and a 
new Greek lexicon, read all the proofs, and 





kept up an extended correspondence. The 
difficulties he met in preparing the copy 
were most discouraging. In his preface to 
the “ Theocritus,” he says the texts he con- 
sulted were so mutilated and transposed 
that the author himself, if living, might not 
have been able to unravel the tangle. It 
does not surprise one, in view of the great 
work he did, to read this pathetic confession 
in the preface to his “ Thesaurus” of 1496: 
“In this seventh year of my self-imposed 
task, I can truly say—yes, under oath—that 
I have not, during these long years, had one 
hour of peaceful rest.” 

All of Aldus’s early books were printed 
from large, round, open types, and had 
broad margins—in all points fair imitations 
of the best manuscripts of his day, and in 
the style now most commended by bibli- 
ographers. But he was not fortunate in 
getting the approval of all critics. One of 
his literary friends, Urceus Codrus, in a 
letier written by him in 1498, said that he 
was pleased with the workmanship and the 
accuracy of the “ Aristotle,” but was indig- 
nant at the price. He thought Aldus was 
too prodigal of paper, and plainly said that 
he would deal more fairly were he to give 
more type and less margin. To prove that 
he was aggrieved, he adds that with the 
money paid for Aldus’s five volumes of 
“ Aristotle,” he could have bought ten of 
the largest and best manuscripts in Latin. 
Alas for the mutabilities of fashion in 
book-making! A fair manuscript of the 
fifteenth century is now of more value than 
the ordinary printed book of the same 
period—not that the manuscript is more 
legible or more accurate, but because it is 
rarer. The broad margin which Codrus 
disparaged is now the evidence of superi- 
ority in the edition. 

Codrus’s complaint tempts to a consider- 
ation of the prices of Aldus’s books. In 
his first catalogue, this edition of “ Aristotle” 
bears the price of eleven ducats. If sold 
for silver, Aldus received about twenty dol- 
lars in American currency; if in gold, about 
twenty-six dollars. The purchasing capac- 
ity of the ducat in bread and meat— 
which is needed to make a just comparison 
of values—cannot be given. That Aldus 
thought the price too low is plain, for, in his 
catalogue of 1503, he asked four ducats for 
one of the volumes. His son, Paul Manu- 
tius, who succeeded him, in a financial state- 
ment made to an academy for which he 
printed, gives prices for similar work, which 
were about one-fourth more than those of 
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his father. That they were necessarily | 
higher is proved by the financial perplexi- | 
ties of the family, and by the slow and | 
steady advance in the price of folios and 
large-paper copies. The average price of 
the folio or large quarto, published in 
London at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, was ten or twelve shillings ; 
the price of a similar book published there 
now is rarely less than thirty shillings, and 
often fifty. The prices asked by Bodoni, 
the famous Italian printer, in the first 
quarter of this century, were twice and 
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not be cheapened by steam presses or type. 
setting machines. The man who can plan 
and print a well-made book will ask and 
get for his labor at least as much as the 
man who makes a pair of good boots. 

In 1498, Aldus paid the penalty of over. 
work with a severe sickness. In view of 
death, he vowed that he would become a 
priest should he get well. He did recover, 
and, regretting his vow, asked and obtained 
of the spiritual authorities a release from 
this obligation. The motive may be in- 
ferred when we read of his marriage in 1499 
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LARGE GREEK TYPES OF ALDUS. FAC-SIMILE OF 
thrice as much as those of the elder Aldus. 

Improvements in machinery enable mod- | 
ern publishers to produce newspapers, mag- 
azines, and popular books, which can be 
sold in large quantities, at very low prices ; 
but they have not at all cheapened the large- 
paper copies or those books that are certain | 
to have small sale. A few copies of a book 
finely printed cost more now than ever; nor | 
is it probable that this higher cost will ever | 
be much reduced, for the great expense of | 
the small edition of a choice book is, and 

always will be, that of hand labor. It can- | 


UPPER HALF OF FIRST PAGE OF “ ARISTOTLE.” 


| to Maria, daughter of Andrew Torresano, 


of Asola, an eminent brother printer and 
publisher. Although Aldus was then nearly 


| fifty years old and his wife was very young, 


it seems to have been a happy marriage. 
It may have been the advice of his thrifty 
father-in-law, who was a successful publisher, 


| —it may have been the complaints of Cod- 


rus and his friends that his books were of too 
high price,—that induced Aldus to change 
his methods of book-making. Like all the 
early printers, he had believed that the 
broad-margined and large-typed folio was 
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the true model; but he and they soon dis- 
covered that it was not entirely acceptable. 
There is a flavor of querulousness in his 
prefaces before the year 1500, which indi- 
cates that his books did not find cheerful 
purchasers. To get the buyers he desired, 
he must make cheaper books. To do this, 
he must make smaller types, and put a large 
page on a small leaf. He did not shrink 
from the innovation. 
He was thoroughly 
saturated with the 
spirit of the Renais- 
sance and was ready 
to give up any 
method which even 
seemed to hinder 
a wider spread of 
knowledge. When 
fairly awakened to 
the necessity for 
changing the size 
of popular books, 
he was also prepared 
to change the form 
of the letters. Some 
printers at Rome 
and at Venice had 
made their earlier 
books popular by 
rejecting Gothicand 
printing them in 
light, clear Roman 
letters. Why might 
not he be as suc- 
cessful with an en- 
tirely new charac- 
ter? The model for 
this new character 
he found in the thin, 
sharp, inclined hand- 
writing of the poet 
Petrarch ; smaller, 
clearer, simpler than 
the Gothic ; more 
condensed and pa- 
per-saving than the 
round,facedRoman ; 
the very letter, as he 
thought, to fairly show the most matter in 
the least space. 

He took this writing to Francesco Raibo- 
lini of Bologna, an expert goldsmith at Ven- 
ice, and hired him to redraw the characters 
in typographical proportion, and to cut the 
punches or models of the types he wanted. 
The cutting of the new character was not so 
tedious as the cutting of punches for Greek, 
but it had its own difficulties—especially in 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A PAGE OF ALDUS'S EDITION OF STATIUS. 





the adjustment of inclined letters on square 
bodies. The labor would have been lighter 
if Aldus had been content with one form 
only of each letter. He was not. The 
vitiated taste which induced him to make 
ligatures for Greek, compelled him to order 
“ tied ” letters, or double letters, for the new 
font. His ideal of a popular character was 
a close imitation of stiff or set penmanship, 
the beauty of variety, 
not of uniformity. 
The first work 
printed in the new 
character was an edi- 
tion of Virgil, an un- 
paged book of two 
hundred and twenty- 
eight leaves in oc- 
tavo, which was pub- 
lished in April, 1501. 
It is properly called 
an octavo, forthe leaf 
is one-eighth of the 
sheet on which it was 
printed, but the un- 
schooled reader, who 
is more familiar with 
the larger size (six 
by nine inches) of 
the modern octavo, 
would rate it as a 
small eighteen-mo, 
for the leaf of this Vir- 
gil, lightly trimmed, 
does not measure 
four by six inches. 
The new character 
was successful. By 
Italians it was called 
Aldino or Aldine, in 
honor of the invent- 
In France, where 
it was counterfeited, 
and where there was 
a motive to suppress 
the name of the in- 
ventor, it was called 
Italic, the name by 
which it is now 
known to French and English readers. In 
a decree dated November 13, 1502, the 
senate of Venice gave Aldus exclusive right 
to the use of this character, and threatened 
counterfeiters with fines and the confiscation 
of printing materials. This patent, which 
was confirmed by Pope Alexander VI. on 
December 17, 1502, was subsequently re- 
newed for fifteen years by Pope Julius II. 
(January, 1513), and by Pope Leo X. in the 
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same year. These patents gave no pro- 
tection. With shameless impudence the 
punch-cutter, Raibolini, made duplicates for 
the rival printer, Girolamo Soncino, of Fano, 
which he at once put to use in an imitated 
edition of Aldus’s Virgil, stealing in one 
venture not only the letter but the editorial 
work of Aldus. The Giunta, a printing 
association at Florence, also made a clumsy 
imitation of Italic, with which they printed 
many books. An unknown printer, at 
Lyons, reproduced this Virgil, with other 
Aldine books, in close imitation of this 
Italic, and with the trade-mark of Aldus, 
and sold the books 
wherever he could, as 
the product of Aldus’s 
presses. 

Aldus could not pre- 
vent this piracy, nor 
could the state help 
him. He could dono 
more than publish this warning against 


gurt Bartbolomet trote 


counterfeiters, which first appeared under | 
| belong by a wide space. 


date of March 16, 1503: 


“When I undertook to furnish good books to 
lovers of letters, I thought that I need only see that 
the books issued by our Academy should be as cor- 
rect as care could make them. But four times 


within the past seven years I have had to protect | 


myself against the treachery of my workmen. 

have defeated their plots and punished their perfidy. 
Yet, in the city of Lyons, books are fraudulently 
printed under my name. These books do not con- 


tain the name and place of the real printer, but are | 
made in imitation of mine, so that the unwary reader | 


will believe them printed in Venice. Their paper is 
inferior and has a bad odor. The types displease 
the eye, and have French peculiarities. The capitals 
are deformed. The letters are not connected, as 
mine are, in imitation of writing.” 


It is impracticable to show a fac-simile 


from this Virgil, but the accompanying fac- | 


simile of a page of Statius,a book of the 
same size, and printed from the same types 
by Aldus in 1502, when the types were but 
slightly worn, will just as fairly show the 
peculiarities of his early Italic. ‘The printed 


page has the appearance of leaded types | 


(or of types separated by increasing space 
between the lines) but it is not leaded. The 


characters were cast on a body nearly as | 


large as that known to English and Ameri- 
can printers as pica, but the short letters, 


which constitute the greater part of the | 


font, like the m and a, are at least two sizes 
smaller than is usual for types on this body. 
The new character was cut with plain intent 
to get many letters in a line. All the short 
letters are angular and pinched. Two letters 
are often put together in one type, making 
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IMPRINT OF ONE OF THE COUNTERFEITERS AT LYONS, 
“THE HONEST MAN, BAKCHOLOMEW TROT.” 
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| the tied, condensed character which Aldus 
admired. This tying and pinching was over. 
done, for, although the Aldine Italics are of 
firmer face, and have an open, leaded ap. 
pearance, they are not as easily read as 
modern Italics of the same size. An over. 
nice criticism could note defects of propor. 
tion and fitting, but every type-founder wil] 
admit that for a first experiment this Italic 
was well done. 

The composition is good in its compar- 
ative freedom from the abbreviations then 
in common use,—not so good, perhaps, in 
its bewildering use of a few punctuation 

points. Its great pe- 
culiarity is the queer 
shape of the capital 
letters at the begin- 
ning ofeach line. The 
capitals are not higher 
than the short letters 
of the text; they do 
not incline, but stand up straight; they are 
separated from the words to which they 
The spacing-off 
of capitals in poetry was a mannerism then 
| in fashion with Italian copyists, which Aldus 


| reproduced. No reason has been given for 


his use of upright capitals. It is probable 
that this peculiarity was caused by his rever- 
ence for classic models. He had no scru- 
ples about altering the shapes of Petrarch’s 
letters to suit the needs of type-founding, 
but he did shrink from meddling with the 
shape of classic letters. To incline the cap- 
itals as we do, and make them harmonize 


| with the text, he regarded as literary vandal- 


ism. He would as soon have altered the 
_ words of Cicero as the shape of Cicero’s 
_ letters. 

Aldus’s substitution of small capitals for 
capitals, and his method of joining straight 
and inclined characters, have not been 
approved by printers. Yet his small capi- 
tals have everywhere been recognized as a 
great improvement. All type-founders pro- 
vide them as a necessary part of each font 
of Roman type. 

The paper of this edition of Statius is thin, 
of smooth face, and of fair color, but it is 
unsized and not fit for writing on. It came, 
| as did most of his paper, from the mills of 
Fabriano, a place that long maintained a 
| good reputation for paper-making, for the 

Fabriano papers were honorably mentioned 
| by a jury of the World’s Fair, of which Fir- 
| min-Didot was chief, at London in 1851. 
| For special copies, Aldus selected finer pa- 
| pers. His friend Lorenzo, writing to Aldus’s 
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patroness, Isabella d’Este, tells her that the 
promised copies of Petrarch and Ovid are 
delayed by Aldus’s inability to get fine, pure 
white linen paper; that only fifteen choice 
copies each of these books will be printed ; 
that the printed sheets of her copies will be 
carefully selected by Aldus himself, and that 


the price of the Ovid will be five ducats. | 


These special copies, on finer paper, ele- 
gantly bound, and ever since carefully pre- 
served, may have led to the error that 
Aldus always printed on full-sized paper. 
As full-sized paper was expensive, and not 
easily printed, the printers of that time 
selected it for choice copies only. 

The price of the new octavos was a little 
less than fifty cents in American silver. 
Compared with the earlier editions in folio, 
they were marvels of cheapness,* but the 
sequel proved that they were too cheap for 
the time. 

Immediately after his recovery from his 


dangerous sickness, Aldus had to confess | 


that the task he had undertaken was too 
great. To select, procure, and prepare for 
press the manuscripts he proposed to print, 
it was necessary that he should have the 
assistance of the ripest scholars. For this 
purpose he founded, in 1501, the New Acad- 
emy, a voluntary association of eminent 





trusted too long to ignorant monks, and afterward 
to women. What trouble this neglect has made for 
the printer! Yet our law-makers do not concern 
themselves about the matter. He who sells English 
cloth for Venetian cloth is -prnished, but he who 
sells corrupt texts in place of good ones goes free. 
Innumerable are the books that are corrupted, espe- 
cially in Germany. There are restraints on bad 
bakers, but none on bad printers, and there is no 
corner of the earth where bad books do not go.” 


With these helpers, Aldus gave himself 


| up to his printing-office work with renewed 


earnestness. In one book he says: “ You 
do not know how busy I am; the care I 
have to give to my publications does not 
allow me proper time to eat or sleep.” So 
busy a publisher and editor may be par- 
doned the irritability he showed to bores, 
and printing-house correspondents. How 
feelingly he describes them! The peda- 
gogue who sent him sixteen-page letters of 
advice ; the incompetent author who wanted 
his unsalable book printed at Aldus’s ex- 


| pense; the would-be author who asked him, 


scholars, among them Greek exiles, Venetian | 


senators, Roman cardinals, professors in uni- 
versities, and men of letters.t This Acad- 
emy did a great service to classic literature 
by its discussions concerning the relative 


value of different authors, the true reading | 


of different versions, and the genuineness or | > ) r 
| and required to wait until Aldus should be 


spuriousness of disputed passages. The 
need of the work done by this Academy is 
clearly stated by Erasmus, in his article on 
Aldus’s motto, Festina lente : 


“ We now give as much care to the exact rendering 
of a manuscript as to the wording of a legal paper. 
This care was a once sacred duty, but it was in- 





“Cheap as this may seem, the book has been made 
at a lower price. In 1806, Pierre Didot, of Paris, 
published a Virgil of the same size, the first of a 
stereotyped edition of classic texts, ornamented with 
vignettes on copper by Andrieux, and beautifully 
printed, for the paltry price of one franc. This, also, 
was an unprofitable venture. 

t The rules of the Academy are curious. All con- 
versation must be in Greek. Whoever spoke in any 
other language was fined. If the fine was not paid 
after the offense, it was doubled at the next meeting. 
These fines were put in the hands of Aldus, to defray 
the expense of an occasional feast. No jokes were 
tolerated; the jester who poked fun at the Academy 
must be expelled. The jocular man, so the rules 


say, was unfit to realize the sweet dream of a new 
Academy after the ideal of Plato. 





as if it were a favor conferred, to read and 
correct his manuscript; the literary idler 
who wanted to talk about books; the in- 
quisitive man about town who wanted to 
know, you know, what he would publish 
next—are they not as much of the nine- 
teenth as of the fifteenth century? In self- 
defense, Aldus put this warning on his door : 


“ Whoever you are, Aldus entreats you to be brief. 
When you have spoken, leave him, unless you come 
like Hercules to help Atlas, weary of his burden. 
Know that there is work here for every one who 
enters the door.” 


Strangers were often refused admission, 


ready. Erasmus, wittiest and wisest of the 
authors of his time, met this rebuff when he 
visited Aldus to arrange for the printing of 
a new book. Although Aldus greeted him 
cordially, with regrets for the delay, and 
afterward printed and praised his book, and 
made him an inmate of his house, and a 
member of the New Academy, and gave 
him employment as editor and corrector, 
the waspish little Dutchman never forgot 
the incivility. For Erasmus was nothing if 
not critical. To live and work with Aldus 
was to see points of attack. He did not 
spare him. Years after, when attached to 
the printing-house of Froben, of Basle, he 
made occasion to remark that Aldus’s early 
editions had many errors. Accused of as- 
sisting in the production of these erroneous 
books, Erasmus indignantly denied that he 
had ever served as a proof-reader for Aldus 
on any books but his own. It was a vile 
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slander that he had ever been a proof-reader | 
In one of his Colloquies, Eras- | 


for wages. 
mus sneers at the mean table of an Italian 
who nearly starved his boarders. It was 
understood at the time that this mean Ital- 
ian was Aldus. 
intimates that Erasmus was a glutton— 
“ drinking like three, but doing only half 
the work of one man.” 
Aldus was frugal and abstemious. Eras- 
mus, with his northern likings for beef and 
beer, was dissatisfied with the bread and 
thin wine which Aldus provided for the 
thirty-three persons, most of them his em- 
ployés, who sat at his table. 

Aldus’s fortunes were not improved by 
the publication of books in the more sala- 
ble size of octavo, nor by cheap editions in 
the more popular languages of Italian and 
Latin. The book-market was overstocked, 
for the world was thinking then more about 
arms than books. The interruptions to 
trade made by jealousies and wars between 
Italian states drove printers and buyers to 
more peaceful cities. Ven- 
ice, which in 1503 had 
made a dishonorable peace 
with the Turks, was unable 
or unwilling to unite with 
sister states in trying to re- 


pel the invasion of France C autumeft ct in hoc ,ut im cateris- 


and Spain, yet was reck- 
less enough to seize a part 
of the territory of the pope, and provoke an 
enmity which led to an invasion of Venetian 
territory by the Germans and Swiss. In1506, 
Aldus was compelled to stop business, to 
close his printing-office, and leave the city. 
He was arrested as a spy, and for a short time 
was imprisoned at Mantua. When he re- 
opened his printing-office, in 1507, he was 
greatly impoverished, and had to receive 
assistance from Torresano, his father-in-law, 
and was able to publish but one volume in 
that year. In 1508 and 1509 his office was 
fully engaged, and he published seven vol- 
umes, but he was again obliged to close his 
office on account of the war which followed 
the league of Cambray. The city of Venice 
escaped invasion during this war, but it was 
ravaged by an accidental fire, which de- 
stroyed much of its wealth, and drove away 
nearly half of its population. No book was 
printed by him in the years 1510 and 1511. 
Next year he began again, but poorer than 
ever. His imprints after 1513 show that he 
was then in partnership with Torresano, who 
furnished most of the money capital. 


His ardor in publishing books increased | 


Scaliger, a model scold, | 


Like most Italians, | 
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with age and with the accession of means: 
in two years he printed twenty-one books, 
| eight of them folios. This activity was the 
flash of a dying lamp. In January, 1515, 
he was seized with a sickness which he knew 
was his last. He made a will, intrusting the 
sale of his interest in the printing-office 
| (which was but one-fifth) to the care of his 
wife, and the education of his four minor 
children to his father-in-law and business 
partner, Andrew Torresano. One of his 
| executors in Ferrara was “ the very illustri- 
| ous Duchess of Ferrara,” the sister of the 
infamous Cesar Borgia, the Lucretia Borgia 
| of Donizetti’s opera, and by that and by 
| other writings known to the world as the 
archetype of female depravity. For many 
years she had been friend and patron to 
Aldus. It is possible that she may have 
been, as a recent Italian historian declares, 
the best abused woman in history. His wife, 
mentioned in the will with affection, was to 
have the use of his estate until the sons were 
twenty-five years of age, when it was to 
be equally divided among 
them. “And, lastly, as the 
Italian letter needs im- 
provement, I beg my father- 
in-law to intrust to Giulio 
Campagnola the making of 
new capital letters which 
shall accord with the smali 
letters.” 

Aldus died February 6, 1515. His body 
was buried, as he requested, at Carpi, where 
he had passed his youth and early manhood. 
Andrew Torresano religiously obeyed all 
requests of the will. His sons were fairly 
educated. One of them, Paul, afterward 
became the head of the printing-house, and 
almost as famous as his father. 

Aldus began to print at an age when most 
men think their life-work at least half done, 
and he was interrupted by sickness, war, and 
loss of property ; yet he printed one hun- 
dred and twenty-six editions known to bibli- 
ographers, seventy-eight of them quartos and 
folios, and many of two or more volumes. 
It is probable that he also printed, for account 
of others, books which do not appear in his 


} 
| 
| 





catalogue. In time of peace his printing- 
house was in full employment; he had a 
right to say, as he did, metaphorically, that 
he kept his types warm and made his presses 
sweat. Very proud he was, in 1502, when 
he told his readers that his expenses for 
labor were two hundred ducats a month, 
and that his increasing business was the 
envy of all his rivals. 
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Unlike these rivals, he neglected books of | body admits the value of his invention of 
theology,—not because he was a skeptic, or | Italic, even if his use of it as a text letter 
a heathen of the classic model, as was many | be not approved. But few persons con- 
| sider that we are indebted to Aldus for the 


a brother academician, for he was always a 
devout Catholic,—but because he believed 
it was his proper work to print school and 
text books. Only five of his books are theo- 
logical ; a few relate to science and belles- 
lettres ; some are historical; most of them 
are the grammars and text-books of classic 
literature. In all departments his work was 
thorough—just as thorough in writing and 


editing rudimentary Latin and Greek gram- | 


mars for boys’ schools as he was in preparing 
accurate copies of the great Greek authors. 
These grammars, frequently reprinted, were 
popular long after he died. His zeal in try- 
ing to reform Italian orthography, his good 
advice to students, and his valuable papers 
on education, entitle him to high rank as 
an educational reformer. Erasmus thought 
his attention to grammar was 
a waste of time. He says, in 
his “ Praise of Folly”: 


“I know a man well read in all 


Greek, Latin, mathematics, philoso- 
phy, and medicine, and yet he loses 


mar. It will be his great happiness 
to live long enough to weap estab- 
lish distinctions concerning t 


; 
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| 
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present form of Greek printing-types. Mod- 
ern taste has weeded out the ligatures he 
admired, but the forms of the single Greek 
letters that we have adopted are the forms 
that he introduced. How great this obli- 
gation is will be readily acknowledged after 
an examination of the uncouth characters 
and the discordant styles of Greek copyists 
before the sixteenth century. Aldus’s in- 
vention of small capitals has already been 
noticed. Here, then, are three distinct 
styles of book printing-types which he in- 
troduced, and which have been adopted 
everywhere almost without dissent. Other 
printers have done work of high merit; 
other type-founders have made pleasing 
ornamental or fancy types; but no printer 
or founder since Aldus has in- 
vented even one original style 
of printing types which has been 
adopted and kept in use as a 
text letter for books. 

This remarkable success was 
not had without effort. His first 
Greek types were inferior and 
were discarded. The second font 
was better, but imperfect. A 


of speech—a task which nobody, rat-Gpnpes Ocangae ypez steady improvement may be 


neither among Greeks or Latins, has 


perfectly done. As if it were cause an Te wAnGuvTIKws JK 
of war to use a conjunction instead of rfurersee aa jwrappager 


an adverb! There are already as 
many grammars as grammarians,— 


Aldus has produced five, and there 
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has not read and re-read. 


It is hardly necessary to al- 
lude to the ungenerous taunts wns 
of Erasmus at certain faults in Aldus’s earlier 
Greek texts. Aldus did his best to make 
them correct. Considering the difficulties he 
had to encounter, not the least of them the 
difficulty of getting compositors who could 
read Greek MSS. and compose Greek types, 


ae. TIVES tv TON KEL TE bve 
indeed, there are more, for my friend 4 yeu 1ore papas 


it is a wonder that they are as correct as they | 
| only for tables or summaries of chapters. 


are. Someofthemareabovereproach. When 
he offered to the reader of his edition of Plato, 
as he did in the preface of that book, a gold 
crown for every discovered error, he must 


have had a confidence in its accuracy which | 


comes only from the consciousness of 


thorough editorial work. Aldus’s taste as | 


editor went beyond the text. Not content 
with an accurate version, he had that ver- 
sion presented in pleasing types. Every- 


noted in the four succeeding 
fonts which he made. But he 
was never entirely satisfied with 
any font; every year he made 
changes in some character. Type- 
founding was his ruling passion, 
He was not 
successful with his first Roman 


of Jenson and De Spira. The 
second font was worse. The third, cut by 
Francesco Raibolini,; has remarkable beauty. 
The fourth was bad; the fifth very good. 
Of Italic he made but two sizes. The speci- 
men here shown is the larger—the one he 
preferred, which was kept in use by his sons 
for fifty years. The smaller size was used 


Aldus’s types were extravagantly praised 
by his admirers. Some said, in all serious- 
ness, that their beauty was owing to the 
silver of which they were made. Probably 
they had noted the white, silvery appear- 
ance of his newly cast types, and had con- 
cluded that they were made of this precious 
metal. Aldus was too practical for such 
folly. His types, like those of his contem- 
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poraries, were of lead and tin, with possibly 
a little antimony. In speaking of his printed 
books, which were in imitation of hand- 
writing, Aldus says that they were made 
“with a hand of tin”—meaning that the 
types were largely composed of tin. 

Aldus did not excel in everything. His 


press-work is always good, but not superior | 


to that of Jenson and Torresano. His skill 
in printing wood-cuts, and even in showing 
to advantage the beauty and delicacy of well- 
cut type, was decidedly 
inferior to that shown * 
by Kerver, Vostre, and 
Pigouchet, of Paris, the 
printers of illustrated mis- 
sals and books of devo- 
tion. Aldus had no en- 
thusijasm for this depart- 
ment of printing. His 
first experiment in this 
difficult field was his last. 
This experimental book, 
the “ Reveries of Polyph- 
ilus,” a stout folio of two 
hundred and thirty-four 
leaves, fully illustrated 
with designs from an un- 
known but able master, 
possibly Benedetto Man- 
tegna, was published at 
the expense of Leonardo Crasso, in Decem- 
ber, 1499. The author, the ecclesiastic 
Francesco Colonna, judiciously withheld his 
name, for it is a queer book to have been 
written by a priest, and he was wise in 
securing the protection of the cardinal to 
whom it was dedicated. The subject mat- 
ter is the love of Polyphilus for Polia, a weak 
and wordy imitation of the amorous poetry 
of Dante and Petrarch. The amatory sen- 
timent is extravagant, yet even that is kept 
subordinate to the author’s desire to display 
his profound knowledge of art and mythol- 
ogy. The designs are of high merit, the 
engraving, fairly done, is in the old outline 
style of the early block printers ; the press- 
work does not show marked skill 

Among the illustrations of this book is 
one of a dolphin twining about an anchor. 
It pleased Aidus, who at once adopted it as 
his trade-mark, showing it for the first time 
in his edition of Dante of 1502, and ever 
after in all his books. Erasmus, explaining 
the device, with the motto (added afverward) 
Festina lente, says the dolphin signified 
speed, the anchor deliberation, and was an 
exemplification of the proverb, “ Make haste 
slowly.” This illustration is taken literally, 
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| faults and all, from the Statius of 1502, 
| Four variations of this design were aiter. 
| ward made by Aldus or his sons; two of them 
are more ornate, but none is better than this. 

Aldus died poor. He may have had the 
money-getting, but he did not have the 
money-keeping, faculty. Whether he sold 
folios at high price, or octavos at low price, 
the result was the same. Directly or indi- 
rectly, he gave to the book-buyer quite as 
much as he received. 

In 1529, Andrew Torre- 
sano died. His sons and 
the sons of Aldus continued 
the work of their fathers, 
but they did not agree, 
They published but few 
books. In 1540, the sons 
of Torresano withdrew, and 
the books of the house after 
this date bear the imprint 
of Aldus’s sons. Paul 
Manutius, the elder, then 
twenty-eight years old, was 
the manager. Like his 
father, he drew about him 
many learned men, and 
kept the favor of eminent 
Italian ecclesiastics and 
princes. He re-opened the 
Academy, and with its aid 
published many valuable books. But the 
wars and the waning commercial prosperity 
of Venice compelled him to remove his print- 
ing-office to Rome, where he was cordially 
received and provided for by Pope Pius IV. 

Although Aldus did a great deal for the 
revival of learning, neither he nor his sons 
lived to see the benefits which he hoped 








would follow a wider study of classic texts. 
The golden age of literature that he hoped 
for did not return. His books and exhorta- 
tions did not bring to Venice the ideal 
republic of Plato. They did not fully ac- 
complish the purpose for which printing was 
sent. Of help to the wise, but of no benefit 
to the ignorant, they really widened the gulf 
between the two classes at a time when they 
should have bridged it. It was not in the 
shadow of St. Mark, where Aldus labored, 
nor in the palaces of the Medici and of the 
Vatican, where his sons were welcomed, that 
printing received the nurture that made it 
a reorganizing force in the world. The seed 
from which the greatest harvest of good 
came was sown by early printers, like those 
of England, who seldom printed a Greek 
or Latin text, but who made books in lan- 





guages that common people could read. 
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Tue war against railroads, which com- 
menced several years since at the West and 
was waged by the Grangers with more or 
less success, has recently been transferred 
to the East, and during the past year New 
York has been the immediate field of hos- 
tilities, the chief operations being conducted 
before a legislative committee of investiga- 
tion, by commercial “ committees on trans- 
portation,” aided by able and astute coun- 
sel. The voluminous testimony—if much 
of it can be called testimony—taken in this 
investigation is full of conflicting opinions 
and a spirit of opposition. Its effect has 
been to create a feeling adverse to railroads, 
outside of the authors of the investigation, 
which is unintelligent and extreme. It has 
given rise to a very general outcry in the 
commercial world, and charges of “ extor- 
tion,” “discrimination,” and “ watering 
stock” against all railroad corporations. 
Without discussing this contradictory testi- 
mony or the arguments of counsel, and 
steering clear of the extreme opinions on 
either side, it may be well to consider if 
railroad management in general is as black 
as it is painted, and if something cannot be 
justly and reasonably said on behalf of the 
railroads, admitting their responsibility to 
the public and their subjection to State 
control in some respects, but asserting their 
rights and privileges under a fair construction 
of law. 

There is a quite common opinion in the 
business world, supported by a recent letter 
of Hon. Jeremiah Black, in reply to certain 
interrogatories proposed by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, that railroads are 
simply public highways. There are, it is 
true, some judicial opinions looking in the 
same direction; but the recent common 
opinion goes a step farther than the judicial 
opinions, and, according to that, guasi pub- 
lic highways have become actual public 
highways. The argument is that private 
property can be taken by right of eminent 
domain only for public use, and, private 
property being taken for the construction 
of railroads, they are roads dedicated to the 
public, and the property taken from individ- 
uals becomes the property of the public— 
“the people,” or the representative of the 
people, the State. Now that is not true 
in fact, and it is not founded in reason, 
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evolved from some old principles of law. 
The necessities of modern progress render 
a modification of old theories, and even of 
old principles, inevitable ; and, since the in- 
troduction of railroads, the idea that private 
property taken for the purpose of travel in a 
peculiar manner, and under new conditions, 
becomes a public highway as a county road is 
a highway, is no longer tenable, and, in prac- 
tice, is not recognized. When the earliest 
railroad corporations were chartered, it was 
supposed that they would be open to the 
use of everybody, each with his own vehi- 
cles and motive power (horses), upon the 
payment of tolls for such use, as canals had 
previously been used. The introduction 
of steam locomotives at once changed all 
that. Without taking into view the cost 
of locomotives, such a mode of using rail- 
roads was palpably impracticable, and the 
old theory of the rights of the public in 
such a road was necessarily modified in 
practice, though it still lingered in its earlier 
form in the minds of some jurists. 

A railroad, whether constructed over land 
taken by the right of eminent domain 
granted to the corporation by the legisla- 
ture, or over land the fee of which has been 
purchased, is the property of the corpora- 
tion. Even if it be only an easement it is 
held exclusively by the corporation or its 
assigns, and the body of railroad law which 
has grown up in the last fifty years, in spite 
of adverse theories, recognizes it as the 
property of the corporation. A person 
walking on it is a trespasser and liable to 
a penalty; its structures, fixtures, and ap- 
pliances are protected by stringent laws. 
The State cannot take it without paying 
for it, and all laws which authorize such 
purchase recognize it as the property of the 
corporation. Only in case of forfeiture of 
its franchise can the State take from the cor- 
poration its road. So long as it performs 
its functions as a railroad corporation and 
violates no fundamental law of its existence 
as a corporation, its property cannot be 
taken from it. It has the exclusive right to 
move cars over its rails and to carry pas- 
sengers and goods. So far as the road- 


| bed, rails, and fixtures are concerned, the 


public has no right in or to them. It sim- 
ply has a right to be carried over them by 
the proprietors. The relation of the rail- 


however plausible it is in theory, and easily | road corporation to the public is simply that 
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of a common carrier. It is authorized to 
construct a railroad and to exercise exclu- 
sively on that railroad the functions of a 
common carrier. Deriving its right by 
grant from the State, it is subject to the 
control of the State to a certain extent, so 
far as such control does not violate the con- 
tract between the State and the corpora- 
tion, or trespass upon the legal rights of the 
corporators. That is the relation of the 
railroad to the State, and that relation is 
conceded by most railroad managers. 

As common carriers, railroads are subject 
to the common law concerning common 
carriers, reénforced, modified, and supple- 
mented by statute law. By such laws they 
are bound to carry all persons (not excluded 
by police regulations), and, if they are freight 
roads, all goods (under the same restric- 
tions) at certain established rates. They 
must transport at reasonable rates, and 
they have no right, in most of the States, to 
make unequal rates to different persons for 
the same service; or, in other words, to 
make unjust discrimination in favor of or 
against any parties. 

It is undoubtedly true that many railroad 
corporations have not observed this last- 
mentioned law, and the existence of any 
such law is in some quarters denied. In 
Massachusetts, however, most intelligent 
railroad managers recognize their obliga- 
tion not to make any unjust discrimination. 
But, honestly admitting the force of the 
law, they as honestly differ with many who 
are bitterly denouncing all railroad mana- 
gers in their view of what are reasonable 
rates and what is discrimination. 

And, first, as to reasonable rates. It may 
be said, at the outset, that there can be no 
common standard for “reasonable rates.” 
What is reasonable for a road of easy 
grades, and a large volume of business, 
would be unreasnably low for a road of 
heavy grades and a small volume of busi- 
ness. And there is no classification yet 
attempted that will not work injustice to 
some roads. The question, “ What is rea- 
sonable?” therefore, will naturally be an- 
swered according to the point from which 
the matter is viewed,—whether by railroad 
managers, from the stand-point of their own 
roads, or by the traveling and commercial 
public, from the stand-point of their own 
interests. Which of these parties is best 
qualified to determine the question? Raii- 
road managers are men who are familiar 
with the operation of railroads; who know 
the cost of maintenance of way, stations, 





and rolling-stock ; the amount of wages of 
numerous employés; the expense of run. 
ning trains under various conditions; the 
necessity for providing for contingencies 
and increased facilities for a growing busi- 
ness; and they know, too, how large is the 
investment in the plant and other property 
of the corporation, which is entitled to a 
fair profit, if it can be legitimately obtained, 
With such knowledge and qualifications, 
are they not better judges of the rates at 
which transportation can be afforded on 
their respective roads than the commercial 
or traveling public, who have little or no 
knowledge of the cost of operating a rail- 
road, and who judge of rates by the margin 
of profit which the market affords, or the 
amount they are willing to take from their 
purses for railroad fares ? 

These trained railroad managers are 
chosen or appointed by the stockholders as 
their agents to carry on the business of 
common carriers. As agents and trustees 
of valuable properties, they are in duty 
bound to look after the interests of their 
principals, and so to manage the business 
as to avoid loss, and if possible to secure a 
fair return. It is the fashion with many of 
those who are “fighting” the railroads to 
denounce railroad managers as_ extor- 
tioners, and to act and speak as if the 
stockholders had no rights which the gen- 
eral public is bound to respect. Human 
nature is not very different in the various 
pursuits of our busy age, and it may well be 
doubted if the greed of gain is any greater 
among railroad managers and stockholders 
than among grain merchants and other 
large or small patrons of railroads. Each 
of these conflicting interests desires to avoid 
a loss and insure a profit. The one seeks 
to make as wide a margin as possible be- 
tween the market price of his merchandise 
and the cost, by making the rates of trans- 
portation as low as.possible ; and the other, 
knowing the actual cost of transportation, 
seeks a margin of profit in the rates. If 
there are some managers who are disposed 
to make rates “ as high as the merchandise 
will bear,” it would not be difficult to find 
merchants who would like to have their 
goods transported at rates below the actual 
cost. Who then are best qualified to de- 
termine what is reasonable? Certainly 
those men who by an analysis of expenses 
have ascertained the cost of transportation, 
rather than those who, ignorant of that 
cost, seek only to obtain the lowest possible 
rates. 
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But it is said that railroad managers, 
knowing the cost of carriage, seek to make 
as large a profit as possible and then es- 
tablish unreasonable rates. It may be ad- 
mitted that this is sometimes the case, if it 
is fair to compare the rates of one locality 
with those of another; but in many cases it 
is done not so much to secure an excessive 
profit as to obtain a fair return in some 
other direction, or to protect their business 
on some other part of the road. At most 
centers of trade, however, on the great 
lines of railroad, rival routes meet, and com- 
petition prevents unreasonable rates. It is 
only on the branch lines, at non-competi- 
tive points, that there is much if any reason 
for complaint. To adjust the adverse in- 
terests of carriers and shippers in such cases, 
there may well be some tribunal; and if 
such tribunal is wisely constituted, and acts 
in each case on a full knowledge of the 
questions at issue, according to the facts 
and a fair application of the law, intelli- 
gent railroad managers will prudently, if 
not altogether willingly, abide by its decis- 
ions. But it is said that competition 
affords no protection to the shipper, because 
it invariably results in combination which 
imposes high rates. It is true that sharp 


competition, by which rates have been re- 


duced to a ruinously low figure, has re- 
sulted in a combination of the competing 
lines as a measure of self-protection, and 
the shippers who had been rejoicing in the 
low rates have cried out against the higher 
rates as extortion. But experience has 
shown that if the combination agrees upon 
exorbitant rates they are soon “cut” by some 
of its members, and competition again fol- 
lows. This fluctuation of rates has proved 
injurious alike to railroads and their patrons. 
Hence the great trunk lines have sought to 
prevent such fluctuations by a federation 
of competing and connecting roads, with 
stringent rules to prevent the cutting of 
rates, which are established on a fairly pay- 
ing basis, and with a commissioner to ad- 
minister the affairs of the federation, and a 
tribunal of their own choice to settle all 
questions between its members. This plan 
has worked better than any previous com- 
bination, both for the railroads and the 
public; the rates have been more steady 
and not open to any just complaint that 
they are exorbitant or unreasonable. It is 
said, perhaps, that this federation is merely 
a voluntary association which can be dis- 
solved at any time, and that the commis- 
sioners or arbitrators have no power to 





enforce their decisions or compel a conform- 
ity to the rules of the compact; and, there- 
fore, as the roads are in different States, 
legislation by Congress is necessary. But 
if railroads enter into such a federation for 
certain legitimate purposes oi business, they 
contract, each with the other, to be bound 
by the rules they establish, and that con- 
tract can be enforced by the courts of the 
several States, or, in some cases, by the 
federal courts, without any legislation of 
doubtful policy or questionable constitution- 
ality. 

In the matter of discrimination there are 
unquestionably grounds for complaint ; and 
it is not the purpose of the writer to defend 
or apologize for those railroad managers 
who deliberately discriminate in favor of 
certain parties to the serious injury of 
others. Generalizing from such cases, many 
people make a common complaint against 
any discrimination whatever. But there is 
a discrimination recognized and made 
necessary by the natural laws of trade, and 
is common to all branches of business. A 
man who buys goods at wholesale expects 
and will receive more favorable terms than 
the one who buys at retail. The man who 
buys a thousand barrels of flour will get 
them at a cheaper rate than the man who 
buys but ten or a hundred. And the seller 
can afford to dispose of them at a lower 
rate, for by one such transaction he is saved 
the trouble and incidental expenses of many 
smaller ones, as well as the cost of storage, 
while he also has the advantage of turning 
his capital more speedily. This discrimi- 
nation is so natural and so founded in reason 
that no one thinks of calling it discrimina- 
tion. It is practiced in every branch of 
trade, from large commercial transactions 
to the buying of family supplies. Why 
should not the same rule apply to the busi- 
ness of railroads—to transportation? Yet 
it is proposed by some reformers that rail- 
roads shall carry all merchandise, whether 
in large or small quantities, at a fixed rate 
per ton per mile, whether an unbroken 
train is hauled to the terminus of the line, 
or the cars of which it is composed are 
distributed at numerous points along the 
route, with the delays and expenses of 
“switching,” and of taking on other cars 
(if they are to be had), that the engine may 
not continue its journey with but the fraction 
of a load. 

Discrimination, to be illegal at common 
law, and to furnish reasonable cause of 
complaint, must be unjust. But discrimi- 








nation is not unjust so long as equal rates 
are given all parties for like service, under 
like circumstances, and for like quantities of 
merchandise.* As already admitted, there 
are railroad managers who pay little regard 
to their obligations to afford equal rates to 
ail shippers of like amounts under like cir- 
cumstances ; and there are some who do 
not hesitate to favor their own private inter- 
ests to the damage of others. The number 
is probably not so large as is often imagined, 
but it ought to be smaller. It is true, also, 
that in the complex system of railroad trans- 
portation, unintentional discrimination favors 
certain places or parties as against others. 


But neither of these offenses or mistakes , 


affords just ground for the sweeping charge 
that is often made that all railroads willfully 
and wantonly practice discrimination. And 
some of the measures proposed to remedy 
the evil complained of would in many cases 
be not only unjust to the railroads, but in- 
jurious to the general public. In a case 
which was investigated by the Railroad 
Commission of Massachusetts within a year, 
the complainants desired that the railroad 
might be prohibited from permitting corn to 
be ground in transit, at a point where it 
could be ground cheaply by water-power 
and then forwarded with only a small addi- 
tional charge for switching, for the reason 
that the millers at the terminus of the road, 
with more costly buildings and more expen- 
sive steam-power, could not compete with 
their country rivals. But the commissioners 
wisely decided that it was not for the inter- 
est of the public to prohibit that which 
cheapened meal to the consumers, in order 
to protect a few city millers who could not 
compete with their rivals enjoying superior 
natural advantages. 

Local discrimination is perhaps more 
general with railroads than discrimination 
in favor of individuals. Higher rates fre- 





* The courts have sometimes construed this rule 
very liberally. The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts has said: “If, for special reasons, in isolated 
cases, the carrier sees fit to stipulate for the car- 
riage of goods or merchandise of any class for a 
certain time or in certain quantities for less com- 
pensation than is the usual, necessary, and reason- 
able rate, he may undoubtedly do so without 
thereby entitling all other persons or parties to the 
same advantage and relief.” In a more recent 
case the same court decided that “ the selling of sea- 
son tickets to certain students at a reduction from 
the regular price did not entitle all such students 
to the same reduction, and did not constitute a vio- 
lation of the statute requiring railroads to give 
reasonable and equal terms,” etc. See 128 Mass. 
Reports, p. 326. 
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quently—it might be said almost invariably, 
unless controlled by law—are charged for 
the carriage of freight to non-competitive 
points than for a longer haul to competitive 
points. In many cases this is not unreason- 
able. The rates to the non-competitive 
point may, in themselves, be just and fair, 
while those to the competitive point may 
rule so low as to afford no profit, even if they 
pay expenses. The company must compete 
with rival lines or abandon the business ; 
but it is oftentimes wiser to continue the 
business, even at a temporary loss, in order 
to command it at some more favorable 
time. It is better, too, for the public, for 
if one road abandon the business to a rival 
so that it cannot be readily resumed, rates 
would speedily go up. But a reduction to 
profitless rates at a competitive point affords 
no good reason for a like reduction at a 
non-competitive point. The only question 
then in such cases should be, Is the rate 
reasonable? A place that enjoys the ad- 
vantages of competing lines to the sources 
of its supplies or to the market for its prod- 
ucts, is like one which by its situation enjoys 
superior natural advantages. Places less 
accessible, whether by natural avenues like 
navigable waters or by railroads, may be 
less fortunate, but it is scarcely just or profit- 
able—it must be unprofitable to some inter- 
est—to undertake by arbitrary laws to sup- 
ply the advantages denied by their situation. 

This is a question, however, which has 
deeply agitated business communities at 
different points on the same line; and the 
demand for regulation has been answered 
by a rule which in the main is not unrea- 
sonable. Massachusetts and some other 
States have enacted laws which prohibit a 
railroad charging more for the transporta- 
tion of freight a shorter distance than they 
do for a longer distance on the same line, 
and from the same original point of departure, 
—that is, it may not charge more for trans- 
portation from the same point to a way 
station than to its terminus. Against this 
law there is no reasonable cause of com- 
plaint on the part of the railroads ; for, if 
the rates for carriage the whole length of 
the roads are profitable, they will afford no 
less profit for carriage a part of the distance. 
In fact, railroad managers do not complain 
unless competition. reduces the through 
rates to too low a figure. Doubtless the 
law is sometimes evaded in local shipments, 
but in the great bulk of business—the trans- 
portation of produce and live-stock from the 
West—it is generally faithfully observed. 
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Nor have communities along the line any 
just cause of complaint, for all are placed 
on an equal footing, and competitive and 
non-competitive points are served alike. 
The rule on the whole is more equitable 
both for railroads and the public than the 
establishment, by authority outside of the 
railroads, of fixed rates per ton per mile for 
all distances and under all circumstances, 
which is the favorite prescription of those 
who cry aloud for reform. For it leaves 
the business still subject to some of the 
natural laws of trade, with room for elasticity 
of rates according to circumstances, and 
allows the rates to be fixed by those who 
best understand the conditions and cost of 
the service, rather than by the iron rule of 
legislative enactment, or the arbitrary decis- 
ion of a commission which acts, however 
honestly, without a full knowledge of all 
facts and circumstances. Wherever such 
an arbitrary establishment of rates has been 
attempted, it has worked injustice to some 
roads, and has sometimes imposed addi- 
tional burdens on the public. 

Another very common charge against all 
successful and well-developed railroads is 
“the watering of stock.” A certain class 
of complainants simply echo a popular cry, 
and without any knowledge of facts apply 
it indiscriminately to all the large corpora- 
tions. Others make the charge against 
those corporations only which have in- 
creased their stock without the payment, by 
those who receive it, of the par value of the 
shares into the treasury of the company. It 
is not to be denied that there have been 
some gross cases of “ watering” the stock 
of railroad corporations, but the dilution is 
by no means so general or so great as many 
people believe. 

An increase of capital stock, without ac- 
tual payment of its value in cash by pur- 
chasers into the treasury of the corporation, 
may be, and in a majority of cases is, an 
honest and legitimate operation. It is sim- 
ply capitalizing the money which has been 
invested in permanent improvements and 
added to the value of the property. A 
part of the operating expenses of every well- 
managed road goes into permanent improve- 
ments and additions to the rolling-stock. 
Besides this, the surplus earnings are always 
invested in such improvements and addi- 
tions, increasing the capacity of the road 
and furnishing greater facilities to the pub- 
lic. The annual surplus may not be large, 
but it belongs to the stockholders, and 
might be divided among them. In the 





course of years it amounts to a considerable 
sum, which has been converted into new 
property on which additional eagnings are 
realized. If the surplus earnings were enor- 
mous, that might justify a demand for a re- 
duction of rates, but is no good reason why 
they should not be capitalized if invested 
in the road. And generally the annual sur- 
plus is not excessive, is comparatively small, 
and so long as it has gone into improvements 
which have added to the value of the prop- 
erty, those improvements represent so much 
of the money of the stockholders. And 
what difference does it make to the public 
whether that surplus so invested is capital- 
ized or is paid out in dividends, and is then 
paid for new stock of a like amount in order 
to make those same improvements? What- 
ever difference there is is in favor of the 
former course, for the public enjoys the 
advantages of the improved facilities at an 
earlier day than they would by the latter. 

The war against railroads has now got 
into Congress, and parties outside are mak- 
ing persistent efforts to secure legislation 
concerning the inter-State business of rail- 
roads. Various measures are proposed to 
regulate this great industry, some of them 
very comprehensive and stringent, others 
more general and moderate. It would be 
curious, were it not so serious a matter, to 
see how the stout advocates of State sov- 
ereignty and opponents of “ centralization " 
can bring themselves to support such meas- 
ures; for they would be a longer stride 
toward centralization and over the bounds 
of the Constitution than any Federal elec- 
tion laws or other “usurpations” of which 
these statesmen complain. 

Among other measures proposed is one 
to fix by Federal law the rates at which 
railroad lines extending into more than one 
State shall transport merchandise in those 
States. Such legislation, crude and ill-con- 
sidered as it is likely to be in a body influ- 
enced by sectional interests and prejudices, 
would be fraught with mischief to some 
sections of the country. It would legalize 
discrimination in favor of those ports which 
are nearest to the wheat-fields; and the 
growing commerce of the more eastern 
ports, which has been encouraged by the 
present system of rates, would receive a 
serious check if not its death-blow. If Con- 
gress can adopt such a measure, why may 
it not regulate the fares of stage-coaches run- 
ning from one State into another? Why not 
fix the rates of express companies carrying 
goods from one State to another? Why not 
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control the flow of water from a reservoir in 
one State to the mills in another? Why 
not prescyibe the dimensions of lumber 


sawed in Michigan to be carried to Massa- | 


chusetts, or exercise authority over any in- 
dustry which is carried on jointly in more 
than one State, or which produces in one 
State and sells in another? The railroad 


companies (with few exceptions) are not — 


the creatures of Congress but of the several 
States, and within their borders the States 
alone have any right to control or regulate 
them. The authority of Congress concern- 
ing inter-State commerce, as hitherto con- 
strued, extends only to securing free trade 
between the States, and to the prohibition 
of restrictions of any kind by one State 
upon the products or business coming from 
another. If it is extended beyond this and 
undertakes to control and regulate trans- 
portation, the door is opened for Federal 
regulation of any industry in which the peo- 
ple of these States are engaged. Moreover, 
any legislature is an unfit body to under- 
take the regulation of rates or any details 
of railroad operation, and of all legislative 
bodies the most unfit is the Congress of the 
United States. 

One would think, from the language of 
some of those engaged in the “ investiga- 
tion” of railroad management, and the 
general tone of the complainants, that rail- 
road corporations were public enemies,— 
monstrous monopolies, leagued together in 
opposition to the interests of commerce 
and travelers. The vast benefits which 
these roads have conferred, and are daily 
renewing, seem to be forgotten,—how they 
have hastened the development of the great 
West, and brought the products of the most 
distant fields within reach of a market; 
how they bring the interior granaries to the 
sea-board to supply the wants of the manu- 
facturing and commercial communities, to 


increase our foreign commerce, and to sup- | 
plement the failing crops of Europe; how | 
_ and can apply the common Jaw and reason- 


they distribute our manufactures and im- 
ports throughout our broad territory ; how 
many millions of passengers are carried, on 
business or pleasure, with rapidity and 
safety; how they have multiphed the in- 


dustries and added enormously to the | 


wealth of the country; how they have, in | 


an enterprising people; and how, by their 
facilities, they cheapen the cost of many of 
the prime necessities of life, as compared 
with other modes of transportation; how, 
indeed, it would be impossible, by any 
other means, to meet the wants of our 
population and business. These benefits, 
past and always continuing, should not be 
forgotten, and it may be well to consider if 
merchants and the public at large have not 
suffered more at the hands of speculators, 
who have created “ corners” in articles of 
necessity, than they have by the alleged 
extortions and discriminations of railroads. 
Selfish and unscrupulous men may have 
made some of these roads—as all other 
means of profit—subservient to their inor- 
dinate avarice. “ Railroad kings,” ambi- 
tious of wealth and power, by gigantic stock 
operations and far-reaching combinations, 
may have sought to control continuous lines 
across the continent. But even such schemes 
are not altogether injurious in their results, 
and a majority of railroads, in the main and 
in the long run, have steadily promoted the 
prosperity and welfare of the country. 

No intelligent manager will pretend that 
railroad management is above criticism ; 
but it will not be improved by an indis- 
criminate warfare upon it, or by hostile and 
ill-considered legislation concerning rates 
and discriminations. Such improvement 
can best be accomplished by the action of 
railroad managers themselves, through the 
influence of more diplomatic measures and 
the pressure of public opinion. State con- 
trol over railroad corporations, as common 
carriers, is admitted; but it should be wisely 
exercised, in order to do no injustice to that 
part of the community who are stockhold- 
ers, and in order to secure permanent bene- 
fits to the public at large; and that can 
best be done, not by direct legislative action 
upon the details of management, but through 
some tribunal which can study the railroad 
problem so far as its jurisdiction extends, 


able statutes to special cases, with intelli- 
gent reasoning to support its conclusions. 
And such a tribunal should be established, 
not by Congress, but by each of the sev- 
eral States which have created the corpora- 
tions, and alone have the right to control 


the main, kept pace with the demands of | them. 





THE SONNET IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


Ir there be one species of poetical com- 

ition which more than another depends 
for its effect upon a rigid adherence to form, 
it is the sonnet, and it is this one which, 
more than all others, has been suffered to 
depart most widely from it. The law which 
governs the construction of the sonnet is 
immutable. It must consist of fourteen 
lines, no more and no less, which are divided 
into two parts,—the first consisting of eight 
lines, and the second of six lines. The 
major division is technically known as the 
octave, the minor division as the sestette. 
The octave possesses but two rhymes, the 
sestette never more than three. The con- 
struction of the quatrains composing the 
octave is imperative, the first, fourth, fifth, 
and eighth lines rhyming with each other, 
repeating the same vowel sounds, while the 
second, third, sixth, and seventh do the 
same, repeating, of course, their vowel 
sounds, which should be dissimilar to those 
which precede and surround them. The 
versification of the terzettes composing the 
sestette admits of more variety, which, how- 


ever, does not include a couplet at the close. 
The best disposition of the rhymes in the 
sestette is that which marries the first and 
fourth, the second and fifth, and the third 
and sixth lines, the vowel sounds of which, 
varied as in the octave, and contrasting with 
them, complete the melody, or, it may be, 


the harmony of the sonnet. Such is the 
structural law of this ‘perfect little compo- 
sition, concerning which a Spanish proverb 
declares that he is a fool who cannot make 
one, and a madman who makes two. 

The sonnet derived its name from being 
played or sounded. “To sound, in Italian, 
still means to play music,” says Leigh Hunt, 
who has written more intelligently upon the 
sonnet than any English author with whom 
I am acquainted. It dates back to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, and is un- 
derstood to have been the invention of 
Friar Guittone, of Arezzo, who builded better 
than he knew. A favorite form of compo- 
sition with the early Italian poets, it has 
never lost its popularity in Italy, where it is 
still a common intellectual pastime. 


“The melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’ 's wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 
With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s grief; 
The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 
Vow. XXII.—71. 





Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow.’ 


Italy was a great storehouse, wherefrom 
the old English poets drew the subjects of 
their verse, which was largely of a narrative 
character. Chaucer, we know, was indebted 
to Boccaccio and Petrarch, and his biogra- 
phers tell us that he visited the latter at 
Padua. This visit was made, they believe, 
the year before Petrarch’s death, the year 
in which he wrote his Latin version of 
Boccaccio’s Griselda, which Chaucer after- 
ward retold in the “ Canterbury Tales,” where 
it figures as “ The Clerkes Tale,” the nar- 
rator of which, the poor clerk of Oxenford, 
professes to have learned it at Padow (Pa- 
dua) of 


“Fraunceis Petrark, the laureat poete.” 


Among the many obligations which the old 
English poets owe to their Italian forerun- 
ners and masters, it is curious to note that 
there is none of an amatory nature. Their 
love poetry, such as it was, was their own; 
at any rate, whatever form it took, it never 
took that of the sonnet. “ How are we to 
account for the non-appearance of a sonnet 
in the poems of Chaucer,—” asks Hunt, “ of 
Chaucer, who was so fond of Italian poetry, 
such a servant of love, such a haunter of the 
green corners of revery, particularly if they 
were ‘small’—of Chaucer, moreover, who 
was so especially acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Petrarch’s predecessor, Dante, with 
those of his friend Boccaccio, and who, be- 
sides eulogizing the genius of Petrarch 
himself, is supposed to have made his per- 
sonal acquaintance at Padua? Out of the 
four great English poets, Chaucer is the 
only one who has left us a sonnet of no 
kind whatsoever, though he was qualified for 
every kind, and though of none of the four 
poets would it seem more naturally to have 
fallen in the way. The secret, I conceive, 
lay in one of three reasons, perhaps in all 
three combined ; first, that the Anglo-Nor- 
man court which he served had so close a 
connection with France as to lead him, 
when he was not writing his narrative poe- 
try, rather into French miscellaneous poetry 
than Italian ; second, that the sonnets neither 
of Dante nor Petrarch had yet followed 
into England the great poem of the one, or 
the fame of the Latin poetry of the other; 
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‘i third, that Chaucer’s propensity to nar- 
ration and character was so truly his master- 
passion in poetry, as to swallow up all the 
rest of his tendencies in that direction.” 
To these reasons for the absence of the 
personal sonnet from English poetry (and 
the sonnet, so far, was nothing if not per- 
sonal) might be added a fourth, which ex- 
isted in the cast of the English mind, that 
was less fervid than the Italian mind, and, 
consequently, under better discipline. The 
difference between them is shadowed forth 
in the swallow song in “The Princess” 


“©O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North.” 


If Chaucer had loved an English woman, 
he would hardly have canonized her, as 
Dante did Beatrice, nor would he have 
transformed her into a laurel, as Petrarch 
did Laura; and the chances are, in any 
event, that she would not have been the 
mother of eleven children! No English 
poet had yet learned to covet his neighbor’s 
wife,—a refinement of passion reserved for 
the days of that brutal voluptuary, Henry 
the Eighth, who, Lamb says, kept wives 
where other kings kept mistresses. 

Not until the first half of the sixteenth 
century do we find the sonnet in English 
poetry. A delicate exotic from the luxu- 
riant gardens of the South, it lost its fair 
proportions in the sterile soil of the North, 
where it wasted its sweetness on the desert 
air. Whether it was first transplanted by 
Wyatt or Surrey cannot now be ascertained ; 
but, as they were contemporaries and friends, 
it is certain that they cultivated it simul- 
taneously, and it is probable that any prior- 
ity which may have existed belonged to 
Wyatt, who was several years the elder. 
It is not known that either was ever in 
Italy, nor were there any love passages in 
their lives which would have accounted for 
their studiedly amorous effusions. I have 
not forgotten, of course, the romantic story 
of Surrey’s passion for the fair Geraldine 
(Lady Elizabeth Gerald), which was never 
heard of until nearly fifty years after her 
death, but was invented by Thomas Nash, 
a notorious pamphleteer of the period, and 
inserted in “ The Unfortunate Traveller, or, 
Life of Jack Wilton” (1594), a book of 
imaginary adventures which antedated by 
about a century the realistic fictions of De 
Foe. Drayton was credulous enough to 
accept the statements of Nash, to which he 
gave poetic currency in his “ England’s 





Heroical Epistles” (1598), where they 
passed unchallenged for upward of two cen- 
turies, receiving embellishments from time 
to time, all of which were accepted as facts. 
A little chronology disposes of them at once. 
Surrey was in England, a husband and a 
father, when he was said to have been tilt- 
ing in Florence in honor of Geraldine, who 
was only thirteen at the time of their sup- 
posed intimacy, and was hardly nineteen 
when he ended his days on the scaffold. 

Imaginative biographers have sought to 
find in the sonnets of Wyatt a proof of his 
attachment to Anne Bullen, whose para- 
mour he was accused of being, and have 
met with but indifferent success, the strong- 
est proof they have been able to produce 
being a poem, seven lines long, containing 
the name Anna, which is truly declared to 
be a word that changeth not, 


“ Though it be turn’d and made in twain.” 


If internal evidence were of any value, the 
sonnet in which he describes a hind, the 
collar upon whose fair neck is inscribed 


with diamonds, 


“Noli me tangere, for Czesar’s I am,” 


might be quoted for its seeming allusion to 


the wife of his sovereign, but, unfortunately, 
a moment’s comparison of it with a sonnet 


of Petrarch’s (“Una candida cerva sopra 
l’erba” ) discloses its poetic origin. That 
Wyatt read, imitated, and translated Pe- 
trarch is evident from at least two of his 
sonnets, one beginning 


“If amorous faith, or if a heart unfeigned,” 


which is a version of Petrarch’s one hun- 
dred and eighty-eighth sonnet (“.S’una fede 
amorosa, un cor non finto” ), the other, 


“ Czesar, when that the traitor of Egypt,” 


which is a version of Petrarch’s eighty- 
first sonnet (“ Cesare, poi che ’l traditor 
@’Egitto”). A third version of the great 
Italian master is the “ Description of the 
contrarious passions in a lover,” 


“T find no peace, and all my war is done,” 


which is a close translation of his one hun- 
dred and fourth sonnet (“ Face non trovo, 
e non ho da far guerra” ). 

Technically speaking, the sonnets of Wy- 
att, of which there are about thirty, are 
superior to those of Surrey, though they 
violate the law of the legitimate sonnet by 
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closing with couplets. For the most part, 
the octaves are constructed correctly; the 
sestettes generally consist of three rhymes, 
of which two are sometimes arranged as in 
the quatrains, and sometimes as our elegiac 
stanza (7. ¢., I-4-2-3, and 1-3-2-4), con- 
cluding in every instance with the inadmis- 
sible couplet. Practically speaking, they 
cannot be said to rank high, albeit they 
sparkle with felicitous phrases and spirited 
lines. “ England’s first sonnet, in Wyatt’s 
hands, is as rough as if poetry itself had just 
been born in the woods, among the rugged- 
est of the sylvan gods.” 

The sonnets of Surrey, which are illegiti- 
mate, close with couplets. The first twelve 
lines of the first three ring the changes on 
two rhymes; the rest consist of three stan- 
zas of four lines each, which are sometimes 
arranged as in the legitimate octave. Two 
have sufficient merit to justify their place in 
thecollections,—the “ Description of Spring,” 


“The soote season, that bud and bloom forth 
brings,” 


and the “ Description and Praise of his 
Love Geraldine,” 


“From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race.” 


Neither Wyatt nor Surrey can be said to 
move easily in the sonnet, and the glory of 
the latter depends less upon his skill in it than 
upon his invention of the mighty line— 
blank verse. Extensively circulated in man- 
uscript, their amorous fancies were first 
printed, together with numerous fugitive 
pieces by other writers, two years after Sur- 
rey’s death, in a work called “ ‘Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany ” (1557), which was the first poetical 
collection in the language, and which met 
with extraordinary favor, being reprinted four 
times within two months, and passing through 
seven editions in twenty-two years; besides 
being printed in single sheets and “ Gar- 
lands,” and multiplied in manuscripts. The 
popularity of this work was so great that 
Shakspere is thought to have had it in mind 
when he made S/ender say, “ I had rather 
than forty shillings I had my Book of Songs 
and Sonnets here.” It was followed by sev- 
eral similar publications, of which the chief- 
est were, “A Small Handful of Fragrant 
Flowers” (1575), “ A Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions ” (1578), “ The Paradise 
of Dainty Devices” (1578), “ A Handful of 
Pleasant Delites ” (1584), “ A Phoenix Nest ” 

1593), and “ England’s Helicon” (1600). 
he quarter of a century covered by these 





works, and others which might be named, 
was prolific in sonnets, though not so much 
so as in the class of nameless poems in. 
which the sonnets of Wyatt and Surrey were 
set, and which corresponded to the odes, 
canzones, and madrigals in the sonnets of 
Petrarch. Most of the sonneteers included 
in these collections were poets of little or no 
reputation, who indulged in sonnet-writing 
because Wyatt and Surrey had set the fash- 
ion, and because their effusions seemed to 
have found readers in manuscript. With 
one or two exceptions, they were either 
ignorant of the form of the legitimate son- 
net, or were unable to conform to its laws, 
A notable exception was Barnabe Barnes, 
whom Churchyard, his fellow-poet, called 
“ Petrarch’s Scholar,” and whose “ Divine 
Century of Spiritual Sonnets” contains only 
five which are of irregular construction. 
The sonnets in the “ Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions,” the “ Handful of Pleas- 
ant Delites,” and “ England’s Helicon,” are 
nearly all, if not quite all, illegitimate. It 
was so much easier to write three elegiac 
stanzas and a couplet than to write genuine 
octaves and sestettes. 

I must leave the consideration of these 
minor English sonneteers, however, and 
return to the chronological study of my sub- 
ject, which now concerns itself with the 
sonnets of Sidney, who was the idol of his 
contemporaries, and whose name is to-day 
the synonym of all that is chivalrous and 
honorable : 


“The expectancy and rose of the fair State.” 


He was one upon whom every god did 
seem to set his seal to give the world assur- 


ance ofa man. High-born and nobly bred, 
he excelled in all the learning of his time, 
and in all martial exercises; was an accom- 
plished courtier and a gallant soldier, the 
patron of poets, and a poet himself. For- 
tune smiled upon his cradle, and all good 
fairies attended his footsteps. Prosperous 
and admired, he lacked but one thing,— 
possession of the woman whom he loved, 
and whom he had hoped to wed. She was 
high-born like himself,—the Lady Eliza- 
beth Penelope Devereux, daughter of Wal- 
ter, Earl of Essex, and a matrimonial treaty 
had been entered into by their parents; but 
it was broken off (why, we are not told), 
and she became the wife of Robert, Lord 
Rich, with whom she led an unhappy life. 
Sidney married a lady of family, a daughter 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, who was re- 
marked for “extraordinary handsomeness,” 
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and whom he respected, we may be sure, 
though he did not love her as he might 
- have done if his heart had been fancy free. 
No whisper was ever breathed against him 
as a husband; and if Lady Rich forgot her 
wifely vows, it was not with him, but with 
her less Platonic lover, Charles Blount. 

If we knew when Sidney wrote the “ Ar- 
cadia” (in which she figures as Philoclea) 
and his sonnets (in which she figures as 
Stella), we should know just when his life 
was darkened by the shadow of Lady Rich. 
Whenever it was, it was not for long, for he 
died, before he was thirty-two, of the wound 
he received on the fatal field of Zutphen. 
He was the third English sonneteer in point 
of time and the first in point of merit with- 
in less than thirty years after the publication 
of the sonnets of Wyatt and Surrey, though 
he was not publicly known as such until 
five years later, when “ Astrophel and Stella” 
was given to the world. 

Most of the sonnets in “ Astrophel and 
Stella” fulfill the laws of the sonnet as far as 
the octave is concerned, for out of the one 
hundred and eight in that collection seventy- 
three are legitimate, the remainder consist- 
ing of elegiac stanzas. The sestettes are of 
irregular construction, the majority, to the 
number of eighty-four, ending in couplets. 
A slight comparison between them and the 
sonnets of Wyatt and Surrey shows that 
they were written in a more literate period 
than that of Henry the Eighth. Versifica- 
tion had become more fluent than it was 
then, and language had gained in copious- 
ness and elegance. ‘The numbers of Wyatt 
and Surrey are harsh beside those of Sidney, 
who is one of the most musical of poets. 
He abounds with conceits, but he sometimes 
relieves them (as well as his readers) by 
masculine thought and unaffected expres- 
sion. To say that he did not feel strongly 
because he did not express himself simply, 
is to misunderstand him and his age. Poetry 
was an art which had not reached that higher 
art which passes for nature. It was fettered 
by limitations which it had imposed upon 
itself, and from which it never escaped, ex- 
cept at lucky moments. It is not easy to 
detect where art ends and nature begins, 
but such detection is not impossible, I 
think, in Sidney’s sonnets, which faithfully 
reflect his personality. We have a glimpse 
of him in the twenty-seventh sonnet, 


“ Because I oft, in dark, abstracted guise,” 


and more than a glimpse in the forty-first 
sonnet, 


“ Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance,” 


wherein he recounts his prowess at a tourna- 
ment. The same theme is touched upon in 
the fifty-third sonnet, 


“In martial sports I had -my cunning tried,” 


where the presence of Stella made a win- 
dow bright, and dazzled the eyes of her 
bewildered knight, who forgot to rule his 
horse, and to fight, heedless of the trumpet’s 
sound and of friendly eyes: 


“My foe came on, and beat the air for me, 
Till that her blush taught me my shame to see.” 


In the eighty-fourth sonnet he addresses 
the highway through which he rides to her 
house, 


“Highway, since you my chief Parnassus be,”’ 


and wishes that it may kiss her feet hun- 
dreds of years. He addresses the Thames 
in a similar strain in the hundred and third 
sonnet, 


“O happy Thames, that did’st my Stella bear,” 


and declares that he is surrounded by im- 
passioned confidants : 


“The boat for joy could not to dance forbear, 
While wanton winds, with beauties so divine 
Ravish’d, staid not, till in her golden hair 
They did themselves (O sweetest prison !) 
twine.” 


To read between the lines of Sidney’s son- 
nets is to find the lover as well as the poet. 
They are pure poetry, in spite of their con- 
ceits, and the best of them have never been 
surpassed. If I were called upon to select 
one favorite out of many, it would be the 
magnificent sonnet on Sleep, which is worthy 
of any poet that ever lived. Here it is: 


“Come, Sleep—O Sleep, the certain knot of peace, 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low; 

With shield of proof shield me from out the 
prease . 

Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw: 

O make in me those civil wars to cease! 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light ; 

A rosy garland and a weary head: 

And if these things, as being thine in right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt, in me, 

Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see.” 


Better known, perhaps, than this, is a 





night-piece of Sidney’s, which was a great 
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favorite with Lamb. It is the thirty-first 
sonnet of “ Astrophel and Stella”: 


“With how sad steps,O Moon! thou climb’st the 
skies! 

How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What! may it be that even in heavenly place 

That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case; 

I read it in thy looks: thy languished grace 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon! tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ?” 


The fourth English sonneteer was Spen- 
ser, though when his first sonnets were 
written cannot be determined. They ap- 
pear to have been early productions, and 
are sixty-six in number. The first series, 
consisting of thirty-two sonnets, entitled, 
“ Ruines of Rome,” is a translation from 
Joachim du Bellay, a French poet of con- 
siderable reputation, who died in the child- 
hood of Spenser: the second series, “ Vis- 
ions of the Worlds Vanitie,” consists of 
twelve sonnets: the third and fourth series, 
which are called Visions, and consist re- 
spectively of fifteen and seven sonnets, are 
translations from Bellay and Petrarch, those 
from the latter being Englished from the 
French of Clement Marot. Whether Spenser 
was really the author of these productions 
cannot be positively ascertained, their au- 
thenticity depending solely upon the author- 
ity of his book-seller, by whom they were 
issued in a volume of *“ Complaints” the 
year after the publication of the first three 
books of the “Faerie Queene.” To say 
that they are dull and pedantic, and that 
those which are translated from Bellay and 
Petrarch are not sonnets but quatorzains, 
closing with couplets, is to say all that is 
necessary. Of the form of the second series 
(“ Visions of the Worlds Vanitie”), to which 
I shall return hereafter, I will only say here 
that it is thought to have been invented by 
Spenser, whose experiments in versification 
were not always crowned with success. 

The next English sonneteer was one of 
the great names of the age of Elizabeth, 
soldier, sailor, adventurer, courtier—Raleigh. 
Out of favor with his royal mistress, he paid 
a visit to his friend Spenser, on his Irish 
estate at Kilcolman, about three years after 
the death of their common friend, Sidney, 
and while there he read in manuscript the 
first three books of the “ Faerie Queene.” 





Never had poet a more impassioned reader 
than this daring Shepherd of the Ocean, 
who might have ranked among the greatest 
of poets, if he had wooed the Muse as 
stoutly as he did Bellona. Fired with en- 
thusiasm by the noble numbers of Spenser, 
he persuaded him to return to England, 
where he was graciously received by Eliza- 
beth, to whom he read portions of his in- 
comparable poem. It was soon published 
(1590) with a number of commendatory 
poems, among which was a magnificent 
sonnet by Raleigh. This sonnet was cast 
in the form of a Vision, wherein he saw the 
grave of Laura in a temple, where vestal 
fire was wont to burn. He was passing 
that way to see that buried dust of living 
fame, which fair Love and fairer Virtue 
kept, when he suddenly saw the Fairy 
Queen, at whose approach the soul of 
Petrarch wept. The Graces forsook the 
place to attend upon this Queen; and Ob- 
livion laid himself down on the hearse of 
Laura. The hardest stones were seen to 
bleed, and the groans of buried ghosts 
pierced the heavens,— 


“Where Homers spright did tremble all for | 
And curst th’ accesse of that celestiall theife.” 


The conception of this sonnet is bold, and 
the execution, though careless, is spirited ; 
everything in the process (as Hunt well 
observes) is as grandly as it is summarily 
done; and Raleigh’s abolition of Laura, 
Petrarch, and Homer, all in a lump, in 
honor of his friend Spenser, is in the highest 
style of his willful and somewhat domineer- 
ing genius. There are in the first edition 
of the “Faerie Queene,” besides this sonnet 
of Raleigh’s (which is composed of three 
stanzas and a couplet), seventeen sonnets 
by Spenser himself. They are addressed 
to the great personages of the time whom 
he was anxious to secure as his patrons,— 
statesmen, noblemen, and the like,—Hatton, 
Burleigh, Northumberland, Essex, Buck- 
hurst, Walsingham, not forgetting the Count- 
ess of Pembroke, and are written in the form 
which Spenser is supposed to have invented, 
and which he used for the first time in his 
“Visions of the Worlds Vanitie.” They 
are as melodious as the stanzas of the 
* Faerie Queene,” to which they are related, 
and whose Alexandrines they have bor- 
rowed to swell the musical volume of their 
close. 

If it were as easy to detect causes as to 
describe effects, I might account for the 
succession of sonnets which now rapidly 
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succeeded one another in English poetry, 
and were as true to the spirit of Italian 
sonnet writing as they were false to its letter. 
They may be partially accounted for, per- 
haps, by the popularity of Sidney’s sonnets, 
the form of which failed, however, to im- 
press itself on the minds of his followers. 
But whatever the cause, obvious or recon- 
dite, the sonnet was now naturalized in the 
language, and its chief inspiration was an 
affectation of amorousness. It had some- 
how become the fashion to write love poetry, 
and if the poet was not in love, he could at 
least pretend to be, and write accordingly. 
The first of the new school of make-be- 
lievers was Samuel Daniel, who published, 
in 1592, a collection of fifty-seven sonnets, 
entitled “Delia.” He was an estimable 
man, and was a good poet, according to 
the standard of his day, which was more 
tolerant of tediousness than ours. That he 
was a lover is not evident from his sonnets, 
which are not without a certain tenderness 
and elegance, and which may be read as ex- 
ercises of fancy with considerable pleasure. 
One of the best, an invocation to Sleep, will 
bear reading after Sidney's famous sonnet 
on the same subject. The highest compliment 
that can be paid them is to say that two or 
three of them might have been written by 
Shakspere, who seems to have had them 
in mind while writing his own sonnets. 
With the exception of two, which are Italian 
in the octaves, they are written in elegiac 
stanzas, and they close with couplets. Four 
of them (36-39) must be read as a single 
poem, the last lines of three being repeated 
as the opening lines of their successors. 

As I have quoted Sidney’s sonnet on 
Sleep, the readers of this paper may like to 
see Daniel’s. It is the fifty-first sonnet in 
“ Delia”: 

“ Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care return, 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of - ill-adventured youth : 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 
To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars, 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow: 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain.” 

The nineteenth sonnet of “ Delia” has 
always reminded me strongly of the manner 
of Shakspere : 

“ Restore thy tresses to the golden ore, 
Yield Cytherea’s son those arcs of love; 
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Bequeath the heavens the stars that I adore, 
And to the orient do thy pearls remove ; 
| Yield thy hand’s pride unto the ivory white, 
To Arabian odors give thy breathing sweet, 
Restore thy blush unto Aurora bright, 
To Thetis give the honor of thy feet; 
Let Venus ad thy graces her resign’d, 
And thy sweet voice give back unto the spheres; 
But yet restore thy fierce and cruel mind 
To Hyrcan tigers and to ruthless bears ; 
Yield to the marble thy hard heart again: 
So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to pain.” 


Daniel’s sonnets, artificial as we feel them 
to be, are natural when compared with the 
series which Drayton published in the fol- 
lowing year (1593), under the fantastic title 
of “Idea.” There are sixty-three of them, 
and all but nine are in the same measure as 
those of Daniel, the exceptions being half 
octaves, or stanzas in which the first and 
fourth lines rhyme, the second and _ third 
lines making a couplet. Drayton’s touch 
is less delicate than Daniel's, and his poetry 
is of a heavier character: it is dull. The 
best sonnet in the series (“ Since there’s no 
help, come let us kiss and part”) is not in 
the original edition. Drayton disclaims 
genuineness of feeling in a sonnet addressed 
to the reader; but he asserts in his “Odes” 
that he celebrated a real woman, and that 
Coventry was her birthplace. She was born 
on the fourth of August, at Mich-Park (a 
noted street in that old town), to which pil- 
grimages will in future be made in his and 
her honor: 

“The old Man passing by that way, 
To his Sonne in Time shalt say: 

There was that Lady borne, which long 
To after Ages shall be sung; 

Who unawares having passed by 

Back to that House shall cast his Eye, 
Speaking my Verses as he goes, 

And with a Sigh shut ev’ry Close.”’ 


Henry Constable, whose “ Diana” reached 
a second edition in 1594, was highly com- 
mended as a sonneteer by his contempo- 
raries ; but the specimens of his handiwork 
which have come down to us in the col- 
lections do not justify their commendations. 
A greater than he and his masters, Dray- 
ton and Daniel,—the poet’s poet, Spenser, 
—was the next to take the world into his 
confidence by publishing for its delectation 
a volume of sonnets called “ Amoretti.” 
They were written (his biographers believe, 
from internal evidence) between the latter 
end of 1592 and the summer of 1594, and 
they describe in poetic fashion his attath- 
ment to the lady whom he married, and 
of whom nothing is known except that 
her name was Elizabeth. She is called a 
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country lass in the “F aerie Queene,” and is 
said, in the “ Epithalamion,” to live near 
the sea. Critics differ with regard to the 
poetic value of these “ Amoretti.” Hunt, 
who greatly admired Spenser, disparages 
them. “ The title is good; but, compared 
with what was to be expected of them, 
these ‘little loves,’—not to speak it irrev- 


erently,—are rather a set of dull, middle- | 


aged gentlemen, images of the author’s 
time of life and of the commonplace suffer- 
ings which he appears to have undergone 
from a young and imperious mistress.” 
Christopher North says, on the contrary, 
that they overflow with love’s tenderest 
fancies. “ All those in which joy is sub- 
dued by serious thought, and in which he 
looks with conjugal eyes and a conjugal 
heart on his betrothed, are beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” They do not particularly impress 
me, except with their melodious versifica- 
tion, and when I remember that they cele- 
brate a creature of flesh and blood, I can- 
not but wonder at the temperate time kept 
by the pulse of the poet. The form of 
these sonnets, of which I have already 
spoken, and which consists of stanzas in 
alternate rhymes, of which the first line of 
the second rhymes with the last line of the 
first, and the first line of the third with the 
last line of the second, may have been in- 
vented by Spenser when he was experiment- 
ing with the stanza in which he cast the 
“Faerie Queene,” although he may have 
received a hint for it from the “rsa rima 
of the Italian poets.* 

Spenser’s sonnets are poetical, in spite of 
the conceits with which they are disfigured, 
but they are not very quotable. The last of 
the “ Amoretti” is as good, perhaps, as any 
in the collection, so I give it, merely stating 





“I am the first, I believe, to question Spenser’s 
claim to the invention of this measure, which de- 
pends upon the date at which the “Visions” were 
written. They read to me like very early produc- 
tions ; and that he set little or no value upon them 
is evident from the statement of his printer, who 
assured the gentle reader that they were dispersed 
abroad in sundry hands, and not easy to be come 
by by himself (Spenser), and that some of them had 
been diversely embezzled and purloined from him 
since his departure over sea, 7. ¢., to Ireland, whither 
he is supposed to have gone in 1580. They were 
first published in 1591, seven years after the a - 
ance of “ The Essayes of a Prentice in the Divine 
Art of Poesie,” by his Majesty King James of Scot- 
land, which contained, among other pedantic trifles, 
twelve “ Sonnets of Invocation to the Goddes,”’ and 
five dedicatory sonnets by contemporary Scottish 

ts, all of which are in this measure. The 
onor, then, such as it is, must be divided between 
Spenser and King James. 





that the bird mentioned in the opening line 
is the dove, and that the verb “hove,” at 
the end of the ninth line, is the Spenserian 
form of “ hover”: 


“ Like as the culver on the bared bough 

Sits mourning for the absence of her mate, 

And in her songs sends many a wishful vow 

For his return that seems to linger late: 

So I alone, now left disconsolate, 

Mourn to myself the absence of my Love, 

And, wandering here and there all! desolate, 

Seek with my plaints to. match that mournful 
dove ; 

Ne joy of aught that under heaven doth hove 

Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight; 

Whose sweet aspect both God and man can move 

In her unspotted pleasance to — 

Dark is my day whiles her fair light I miss, 

And dead my life that wants such lively bliss.” 


Other sonneteers who bestowed their 
tediousness upon English readers in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century, were Robert 
Barnefeilde, who published a number of 
sonnets in a miscellany entitled “ Cynthia” 
(1595); William Smith, who, in his “ Chlo- 
ris ; or, The Complaint of a Passionate Shep- 
herd” (1596) inscribed a half century of 
amorous sonnets to Spenser as the “ deere 
and most entire patron of these maiden 
verses”; and B. Griffin, who in the same 
year published sixty-two sonnets, addressed 
to “ Fidessa, more Chaste than Kind.” 
Griffin's chief claim to remembrance is that 
the third of these sonnets was printed three 
years later as Shakspere’s, in “The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,” 


“ Venus, and yong Adonis sitting by her.” 


The same doubtful honor was paid in this 
collection to one of Barnefeilde’s sonnets, 


“If musick and sweet poetry agree,” 
as well as to one of his best lyrics, 
“As it fell upon a day,” 


which is not unworthy of the Master. A 
favorite “ poet’s corner” (if I may call it 
such), in which the minor Elizabethan 
poets displayed their dexterity and good 
will, was among the commendatory verses 
with which it was the fashion to usher 
new volumes of poetry, or new editions 
of old volumes, into the world. The 
dramatists of the period, who with scarcely 
an exception were hack-writers, were not 
so ready to indorse their fellows, and 
were not addicted to sonnets. I find none 
in Greene, Peele, Nash, Lily, and Mar- 
lowe. An exhaustive catalogue of early 
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sonneteers would include the names of Gas- 
coigne and Lodge, the latter, indeed, occu- 
pying the earliest place after Sidney, his 
* Scillaes Metamorphosis ” (1589) contain- 
ing a Sidneian sonnet in Alexandrines ; his 
“ Fuphues’ Golden Legacie” (1592) six; and 
his “ Margarite of America ” (1596) twelve. 

There was now in London, whither he 
had come about the year that Sidney died, a 
young man from Stratford-on-Avon, where 
he had left a wife and three children, the 
eldest of whom, a daughter, was in her 
fourth year. He left home to better his for- 
tunes, and gaining a foothold in the metrop- 
olis, he obtained employment at the Globe 
and Bankside theaters, for which he touched 
up and worked over dramatic works belong- 
ing to the players, and for which he produced 
original plays of his own. ‘The dense ob- 
scurity which shrouds the career of this 
young man does not enable us to state when 
his plays were written, nor the order in which 
they followed eachother. He never printed 
them, nor was privy to their printing by 
others, contenting himself with the publica- 
tion of two narrative poems, “ Venus and 
Adonis” (1593), and “ The Rape of Lucrece ” 
(1594). These were his literary contribu- 
tions to the poetry of his day; his plays 
were vocal contributions to the entertainment 
of the theater-loving Londoners. He was 
disliked by his contemporary dramatists, who 
accused him of pilfering from them ; he was 
an upstart crow beautified with their feathers. 
They did not dream that he was the greatest 
of living poets, not merely in tragedy and 
comedy, but in the lesser art of writing son- 
nets. If “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” was written 
in 1592, as Dyce supposes, Shakspere at once 
and easily surpassed Daniel, with whose 
sonnets I believe him to have been familiar. 
Longaville reads a sonnet, as the students of 
Shakspere will remember, in the third scene 
of the fourth act of this comedy, 


“Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine eye”; 


the curate, Sir athanie/, recites another (a 
Sidneian sonnet in Alexandrines) in the 
preceding scene, 


“If love make me forsworn”’; 


and a third is embedded in the conversation 
of Biron in the first scene of the first act, 


“ Study me how to please the eye indeed,” 


the general versification of which may be 
described as sonnetary. 
“With this key 
Shakspere unlocked his heart.” 


The sonnets of Shakspere extend over a 
considerable period, but most of them were 
written, I think, in his early manhood. The 
conceits with which they abound, and a 
certain crude richness of diction, wherein 
maturity and immaturity struggle for 
mastery, determine their date. ‘They are 
magnificent first drafts. Their reputa- 
tion was noised abroad eleven years be- 
fore they were published, when they were 
mentioned by Meres in his“ Palladis ‘l'amia” 
(1598), where the soul of Ovid was de- 
clared to live in the mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakspere,—* witness his ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ and his sugared 
sonnets among his private friends.” Who 
were the friends of Shakspere, and who was 
the one friend to whom a large number of 
them appear to be addressed,—the “ Mr. W. 
H.” to whom the publisher dedicated them 
as their only begetter? ‘“ What songs the 
syrens sang, and what. name Achilles as- 
sumed when he hid himself among women, 
though puzzling questions, are not beyond 
conjecture.” Conjecture, puzzling long, has 
persuaded itself that the “ lovely youth ” of 
these syren songs was William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. I have forgotten the 
ground of this belief, which merely engrafts 
a known historic name upon these enigmat- 
ical initials, nor does it matter, since it 
would not help us to a better understanding 
of the sonnets themselves. They were not 
written to, or for, one friend, but to, or for, 
friends; that is, if they were seriously written 
to, or for, anybody at all. To read them 
appreciatively, we need only read them as 
exercises of fancy,—as poems, the fact or 
fiction of which does not concern us. Dis- 
belief in the actual existence of the lovely 
youth does not disturb our belief in his 
ideal existence, nor our enjoyment of the 
fanciful arguments by which he is urged to 
marry. Dyce, who is second to no Shaks- 
perean, expresses my opinion, so far as I 
have one, in regard to these remarkable 
productions. “I have long felt convinced,” 
he writes, “after repeated perusals of the 
‘Sonnets,’ that the greater number of them 
was composed in an assumed character, and 
at different times, for the amusement, and 
probably at the suggestion, of the author’s 
intimate associates. While, therefore, I con- 
tend that allusions scattered through these 
pieces should not be hastily referred to the 
personal circumstances of Shakspere, I am 
willing to grant that one or two ‘Sonnets’ 
have an individual application to the poet, 





as, for instance, the CX. and the CXL, in 
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which he expresses his sense of the degrada- 
tion that accompanied the profession of the 
stage. Augustus Schlegel is of opinion 
that sufficient use has not been made of 
them as important materials for Shakspere’s 
biography ; but, even if we regard them as 
actual transcripts of his genuine feelings, 
what a feeble and uncertain light would 
they throw on the history of his life!” 

One can persuade himself, if he is deter- 
mined to, that certain of Shakspere’s sonnets 


are of a biographical character, or, more | 


strictly speaking, that they were somewhat 
colored by his personal feelings at the time 
of writing. Mr. Dyce has indicated two, 
which, he thinks, have a personal applica- 
tion ; let me add to these two others (LXXI. 
and LXXIII.), which are as beautiful as 
they are sad : 


“No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O if (I say) you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay: 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 


“That time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against. the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consum'd with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more 
strong, 

To love well that which thou must leave ere 
long.” 


Shakspere is at his highest, I think—ob- 
jectively, if not poetically—in his one hun- 
dred and sixteenth sonnet, which leaves but 
little to be said about love. It is a master- 
piece: 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O no: it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken : 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

we worth’s unknown, although his height be 
en. 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come: 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved.”’ 


The sonnets of Shakspere were very much 
underrated formerly. Steevens pronounced 
them inferior to those of Watson (which are 
not sonnets at all, but poems of eighteen 
lines each, i. ¢., three elegiac stanzas with 
couplets added), and sneeringly declared 
that an Act of Parliament would be neces- 
sary to make them read. The order in 
which they stand in the original edition 
(1609) is by many considered an arbitrary 
one, though others maintain that it is nearly, 
if not quite, correct. Others, again, think 
that they are not so much sonnets as parts 
of an integral poem, the unities of which 
they believe they have discovered. Charles 
Armitage Brown, the friend of Keats, was 
of opinion that they were divisible poems in 
the sonnet stanza, similar to Spenser’s 
| “Visions of Petrarch,” “ Visions of Bel- 
lay,” and others already mentioned. In 
the first poem (1-26) Shakspere addresses 
his friend, whom he tries to persuade to 
marry: in the second (27-55) he accuses 
him of robbing him of his mistress: in the 
third (56-77) he complains of his coldness: 
in the fourth (78-101) he complains that he 
prefers another poet’s praises: in the fifth 
(102-126) he excuses himself for having 
been for some time silent: and in the sixth 
(127-152) hecharges his mistress with infidel- 
ity. Mr. Brown, if I apprehend him rightly, 
understands these sonnet-poems literally. 
Mr. .W. H. was William Herbert, who 
robbed Shakspere of his mistress, and was 
forgiven by him. “Continually has it been 
lamented that we know almost nothing of 
our poet's life; yet here we have an event 
in it on which we can rely, described by 
his own hand, with many attending circum- 
stances, every one of which exemplifies his 
character; and together they form a tale of 
interest, the like of which, among the biog- 
raphies of other great men, poets or not, we 
may seek in vain. This is fresh from the 
well-spring of truth in his own bosom.” If 
poetry is to be turned into biography in this 
way, who shall 'scape calumny? Another 
writer, whose name is unknown to me, but 
who in 1859 re-arranged and divided the 
sonnets into four parts, or poems, identifies 
Marlowe as the poet whose praises were 
preferred to Shakspere’s. Nor does he stop 
there ; for branching off from the sonnets 
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to “Antony and Cleopatra,” he identifies 
Marlowe with Lepidus, Herbert with Pom- 
peius, Southampton with Enobarbus, Shaks- 
pere with Antony, his mistress with Cleo- 
patra, and Mrs. Shakspere with Octavia. 
“It is not probable that Miss Anne Hath- 
away ever dreamt of being the sister of 
Cesar and the wife of a greater than Cesar.” 
If the force of biographical fooling can go 
further than this, it can only be within the 
walls of a lunatic asylum. 

I have no theory in regard to the 
sonnets of Shakspere, which I read simply 
as poems. Strictly speaking, they are not 
sonnets, but quatorzains, consisting of three 
elegiac stanzas and a couplet. They are 
full of faults, but with all their faults 
there is not one which does not betray 
the hand of a great poet. Felicitous 
phrases and sinewy lines are frequent, and 
their intellectual intention, despite the con- 
ceits with which it is beset, is masculine. 
“ Next to the dramas of Shakspere,” says 
Dyce, “ they are by far the most valuable 
of his works. They contain such a quantity 
of profound thought as must astonish every 
reflecting reader; they are adorned by 
splendid and delicate imagery; they are 
sublime, pathetic, tender, or sweetly play- 
ful; while they delight the ear by their 
fluency, and their varied harmonies of 
rhythm.” 

I pass without mention several minor 
English poets, who indulged in the writing 
of sonnets, and come to two poets who are 
generally classed together, partly because 
both were sonneteers, but more, I think, 
because both contributed to the poetic liter- 
ature of Scotland. The elder was William 
Alexander, afterwards Earl of Sterline, the 
younger William Drummond, better known 
as Drummond of Hawthornden. If to have 
loved and suffered was to be poetical, they 
were poets. We have to take their love 
and suffering for granted, for neither authen- 
ticates itself in their sonnets, which are as 
unimpassioned as those of Daniel or Dray- 
ton. The fair mistress of Alexander is the 
merest shadow. She was his first love, we 
are told, which appears probable, if she 
excited the tender passion in his breast 
when he was but fifteen, and a very obdu- 
rate first love he found her. She was pun- 
ished, however, for she “matched her 
morning to one in the evening of his age” 
(in other words, married an old man), and 
he was consoled, after a short courtship, 
with the hand and fortune of another. 
Drummond was nearly twice the age of 


Alexander when he met his fate in the 
person of Mary Cunningham, daughter of 
the laird of Barns, whose seat was on the 
side of the Firth of Forth opposite that on 
which Hawthornden stands. “He met 
with suitable returns of chaste love from her, 
and fully gained her affections; but when 
the day for the marriage was appointed, 
and all things ready for the solemnization 
of it, she took a fever, and was suddenly 
snatched away by it, to his great grief 
and sorrow.” He retired to Hawthorn- 
den, where, among his beloved books, he 
devoted himself to melancholy musings. 
At length he was consoled, as Alexander 
had been, consolation coming in the shape 
of Elizabeth Logan, a minister’s daughter, 
who proved a prolific mother. 

Drummond embalmed the memory of his 
first love in several sonnets, of which the 
followingisafairexample. It was addressed 
to his fellow-amorist, Alexander: 


“ Alexis, here she stay’d: among these pines, 

Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair: 

Here did she spread the treasure of her hair, 

More rich than that brought from the Colchian 
mines. 

She sate her by these musked eglantines, 

The happy ‘place the print seems yet to bear ; 

Her voice did sweeten here thy sugar’d lines, 

To which winds, trees, beasts, birds, did lend 
their ear. 

Me here she first perceiv’d, and here a morn 

Of bright carnations did o’erspread her face ; 

Here dlid she sigh, here first my hopes were born, 

And I first got a pledge of promis’d grace: 

But ah! what served it to be happy so, 

Sith passed pleasures double but new woe?” 


The sonnets of Alexander, which were 
published in 1604, under the title of “ Au- 
rora,” are studied and artificial. They are 
Petrarchian, in that they are interspersed 
with songs, elegies, and madrigals, but of 
irregular construction; only twenty-three 
out of the whole one hundred and six con- 
forming to the law of the legitimate sonnet. 
I have not been able to interest myself in 
them, though I have succeeded in reading 
the Monarchicke Tragedies of their courtly 
author, whom his Majesty King James was 
pleased to call a philosophical poet. The 
sonnets of Drummond are of a higher order 
than those of Alexander, and judged, as 
they should be, by the standard prevailing 
when they were written, are entitled to great 
praise. They are less artificial than Dan- 
iel’s, for example, anu are more poetical ; 
their most distinguishing quality is elegance 
of expression—a tender pensiveness of 





sentiment, and a vein of meditation that 
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bespeaks a serious thinker. Hunt considers 
him the next best sonnet-writer to Shakspere. 
«“ Drummond's sonnets,” he says, “for the 
most part, are not only of the legitimate 
order, but they are the earliest in the lan- 
guage that breathe what may be called the 
habit of mind observable in the best Italian 
writers of sonnets: that is to say, a mixture 
of tenderness, elegance, love of country, 
seclusion, and conscious sweetness of verse. 
We scent his ‘musked eglantines,’ and catch 
glimpses of the ‘sweet hermitress’ whose 
loss he deplores.” The best of them were 
published in a volume of his miscellaneous 
poems in 1616, the year that Shakspere died. 

The great names of Shakspere and 
Drummond were not powerful enough to 
preserve the fashion of sonnet-writing. Ben 
Jonson wrote but four, two of which were 
prefixed to volumes of verse by other poets, 
the third being addressed to the Lady Mary 
Wroth, a daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
and the fourth to the household of Charles 
the First. The first and second bear the 
dates of 1600 and 1604, the fourth of 1630. 
If any can be said to be good, it is the 
last, which is an indignant demand for the 
tierce of canary to which he was entitled as 
laureate. One would hardly expect to find 
sonnets among the poems of such harsh and 
unmusical writers as Donne and Herbert, 
whose literary art was of the slightest, but 
they are there, nevertheless. Donne wrote 
twenty-nine sonnets, the first seven of which 
form a single poem, the last line of one being 
repeated as the first line of another,—a poetic 
artifice which was first employed, I believe, 
by Daniel. With but one exception they 
are legitimately constructed, and are not so 
bad as they might have been. Herbert 
wrote fourteen sonnets, all on sacred themes, 
and all illegitimate. They are better on the 
whole, perhaps, than those of Donne, one 
of them being good enough for Gray to 
steal from. ‘The latest of all these sonnets 
must have been written before the third of 
March, 1632, the date of Herbert’s death, 
which was less than a year after the death 
of Donne. They belong, therefore, to the 
poetical productions of the first third of the 
seventeenth century. 

Eight years before the death of Shaks- 
pere there was born in London a boy whose 
name, in the fullness of time, was to be asso- 
ciated with his as the second great English 
poet. The light of day shone first upon 
his infant eyes in Bread street, at the sign 
of the Spread Eagle, which was the armo- 
rial ensign of his family. His father, who 


was a scrivener, and distinguished for his 
musical talents, saw early promises of gen- 
ius in his precocious mind. A poet at the 
age of ten, he turned two psalms into cred- 
itable poetry when he was fifteen, after 
which feat he was admitted a pensioner to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Here he was 
soon distinguished for his skill in writing 
Latin poetry—a laborious accomplishment, 
which was then greatly esteemed by schol- 
ars, and has not yet fallen into disfavor in 
English universities. He wrote four Eng- 
lish poems while at college—an elegy on 
the death of a fair infant dying of a cough, 
in the measure of Shakspere’s “ Lucrece,” 
and a vacation exercise, in couplets, in 
praise of the English language; the third 
and fourth poems were sonnets. The vaca- 
tion exercise and the elegy need not detain 
us, for other poets might have written 
them ; but the sonnets must not be passed 
over lightly, for they mark an era in English 
sonnet-writing, the first close of which they 
illustrated and delayed. Both have what 
may be called a personal basis—one being 
the feelings of a young poet on listening to 
a nightingale, the other his reflections on 
his twenty-third birth-day. They differ 
from all the sonnets of the time, in that 
they are simple in thought and unstudied in 
expression, and that they convince us of the 
entire sincerity of the singer. We feel that 
they were not written because other poets 
had made a reputation by such composi- 
tions, but because their writer had some- 
thing to say, and knew that the best way 
for him to say it was in this form. If he 
had read Shakspere and Drummond, or 
Drayton and Daniel, he forgot them in his 
remembrance of Petrarch, whose form he 
mastered, at the age of twenty-three, as 
no English poet since Sidney had done. 
They do not read like the productions of a 
young man, for they are mature in concep- 
tion and severe in execution—demanding 
our deepest respect as well as our highest 
admiration. The credentials of a strong in- 
tellect, which knows itself and the work it 
has to do, their gravity is Shaksperean. 
They bear a weight of thought which had 
never before laid upon the English sonnet, 
and they bear it lightly as a flower. Such, 
I conceive, are the sonnets of John Milton, 
which were as slow of acceptance by the 
readers of poetry as those of Shakspere. 
“ They deserve not any particular criticism,” 
Johnson declared, “for of the best it can 





only be said they are not bad.” 
The sonnets of Milton cover a period of 
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about thirty years, beginning with the one 
“To the Nightingale,” written in 1631, 
and ending with the one “ On his Deceased 
Wife,” written in 1658. They are more 
autobiographic than the sonnets of any 
other English poet, and they show, as no 


other poetic compositions could do, his in- | 


domitable dependence upon himself. If he 
could have been influenced by considera- 


tion of popularity, he would scarcely have | 


i nnets, for they had ceased to be | Boo, 0 peasan Dig: : 
ae See “y | under contribution in it, and the last line, 


popular when he began, and were nearly, 
if not quite, extinct when he finished. A 
change had come over the form of English 
poetry which I chronicle but cannot ex- 


plain, and which contributed to the de- | 
thronement of the sonnet and the crowning | 


of the lyric in its stead. There was no 
great change in its spirit, which occupied 
itself with what by courtesy is called love- 
poetry, but it was in a fashion of its own, 
which was foreign to that of the early mas- 
ters, and no whit nearer nature than theirs. 
Carew was singing the praises of Celia, 
Habington the praises of Castara, Waller 
the praises of Saccharissa, Lovelace the 
praises of Lucasta, Cowley the praises of 
the shadow which he pretended was his 
mistress, and the lesser poets—the mob of 
gentlemen, who wrote with ease—the praises 
of their Chloés and Amandas, but none in 
the measured octaves and sestettes of Pe- 
trarch, or the loose stanza-sonnet of Shaks- 
pere. I recall but one sonnet in the poetical 
works of Carew, ten in those of Fanshawe, 
and eight in those of Cotton. A curious 
semblance of the sonnet lingers, however, 
in Habington’s “ Castara,” but it is a re- 
membrance of its spirit, and not its form; 
for while it inspired fifty-four poems of four- 
teen lines each, it allowed them to shape 
themselves in couplets. 

If the sonnets of Milton produced no 
other effect upon the class of compositions 
which they adorned beyond those of all 
other English poets, they dealt a death-blow 
to its artificiality and fondness for con- 
ceits, and introduced in their stead the un- 
common poetic quality of common sense. 
It cropped out in the next century in the 
next sonnet of which we have any knowl- 
edge, and never again disappeared from 
the body of English poetry. This sonnet 
was written by Thomas Gray, in commem- 
oration of his friend, Richard West,—a fel- 
low Etonian, the son of the Lord Chanceilor 
of Ireland, who died in the summer of 1742. 
It is a manly production, which has not 
escaped the censure of Wordsworth, who 


objected to the touch of classicism in the 


| second line : 


“And redd’ning Pheebus lifts his golden fire,” 


| though he was willing to permit himself, 


when it suited him, to 


“ Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


Milton and Spenser and Dryden are laid 


“And weep the more because I weep in vain,’’ 


is taken bodily, either from Fitz-Jeffrey’s 
“Life and Death of Sir Francis Drake” 
(1596), or Cibber’s adaptation of “ Richard 
the Third” (1700), most probably the latter. 

The next English sonnets came from the 
pens of Thomas Edwards and ‘Thomas 
Warton. Edwards, who was a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, was an early Shaksperean, 
who was moved to wrath by the ignorance 
and arrogance displayed in Warburton’s 
edition of his favorite poet, which he pro- 
ceeded to scarify in his “Canons of Criti- 
cism” (1748). ‘This passed through several 
editions, the latest of which, published in 
1765, contained forty-five sonnets, thirteen 
of which appeared eight years before in 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems. They are 
not remarkable for originality of thought, 
but the sentiments which they express are 
pleasing, and the language in which they 
are clothed is scholarly and refined. ‘lhe 
same may be said of the sonnets of Warton, 
of which the earliest were published in the 
same Collection four years later than those 
of Edwards. A better sonneteer than either 
was John Bampfylde, a man of family in the 
last century, whose only wish was to live in 
solitude and amuse himself with poetry and 
music. His relatives thought this was a 
sad life for him, and forced him to London, 
where he was put into Newgate for break- 
ing the windows of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Released by his mother, Lady Bampfylde, 
his alacrity in sinking landed him in beg- 
garly lodgings in Holborn, whence he was 
sent to a private mad-house, where he 
remained twenty years, only recovering his 
reason when he was dying of consump- 
tion. His sonnets, which were published in 
1778, were dedicated to Miss Palmer, a 
niece of Sir Joshua’s, to whom he was in- 
clined to pay his addresses. They indicate 
a sensitive temperament, an appreciation of 
natural scenery, a cultivated sense of the 





picturesque and the beautiful, and shed a 
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tender light over one of the most pathetic 
pages in the Calamities of Literature. 

Three minor English poets now pub- 
lished volumes of verse, which increased 
the bulk, if not the value, of sonnet-litera- 
ture,—Charlotte Smith, in 1784, Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, in 1785, and William 
Lisle Bowles, in 1789. Mrs. Smith was an 
English gentlewoman, who married before 
she was seventeen the partner of her father 
in a mercantile business in London. A 
reckless, extravagant man, who lived be- 
yond his means, he became an inmate of 
the King’s Bench, whither she accompanied 
him, the mother of eight children, who, as 
well as their worthless father, were depend- 
ent on her for support. Enamored of poetry 
in her childhood, she collected what she con- 
sidered her best poems and printed them. 
They hit the taste of the public, and passed 
through five editions in as many years. 
Her only dated sonnet was written in May, 
1784. As the earliest dated sonnet of 
Brydges was written nearly two years be- 
fore (July 18th, 1782), he was probably the 
older sonneteer. He was certainly the less 
popular, for twenty-two years elapsed be- 
fore his sonnets reached a fourth edition. 
He has composed one sonnet, “On Echo 
and Silence” (October 2oth, 1782), which 
has been placed by common consent among 
the few imperishable sonnets; but, with 
this exception, he cannot be said to have 
surpassed his fair competitor, who possessed 
more poetic sensibility than he, and obeyed 
more readily the dictates of her heart. She 
had a warmer love of nature, a keener sus- 
ceptibility to its beauties, and (unfortunately 
for her) a more intimate acquaintance with 
suffering. Bowles, who was the same age 
as Brydges, had an attachment for the 
niece of Sir Samuel Romilly, which resulted 
unhappily, and caused him to wander on 
the Continent, and to sonnetize. He had 
so little thought of writing down his son- 
nets that many of them escaped his recollec- 
tion until his return to England, when he 
committed them to paper. Three poets 
were captivated by them—Coleridge, who 
reproduced them several times in manu- 
script ; Southey, who said they meliorated 
his poetic style ; and Wordsworth, who, on 
the eve of a pedestrian tour from London, 
retreated into one of the recesses of West- 
minster Bridge, and could not be induced 
to rejoin his companions until he had 
finished the perusal of them. Coleridge 
addressed a sonnet to their author, begin- 
ning with the line,— 





“My heart has thanked thee, Bowles, for those 
soft strains,” 


but was afterward ashamed of his enthusiasm. 
Three or four years after their publication 
the veteran Cowper became a sonneteer. 
He began by translating the Italian sonnets 
of Milton, and followed by writing four son- 
nets to his friends—one to Romney, who 
had painted his portrait (October, 1792), 
another to his Platonic mistress, Mrs. Un- 
win (May, 1793), a third to his kinsman 
Johnson (May, 1793), and a fourth to Hay- 
ley ar 29, 1793), Who was a poet in a 
small way. 

A greater poet than Cowper—a fiery 
southern soul, whose misfortune it was to be 
born in Presbyterian Scotland—tried his 
“*prentice han’” on two sonnets, one upon 
his thirty-fourth birthday (January 25th, 
1793), the other in memory of his whilom 
friend Riddell, who died in the spring of 
1794. To say that they are indifferent is to 
dismiss them lightly. 

The last lustrum of the eighteenth century 
witnessed a mild triumph for the sonnets of 
Bowles in the sonnets of Coleridge, which 
they suggested, and a milder one in the son- 
nets of Lamb, which they suggested at second 
hand, the effusions of the two poets appearing 
together in a single volume in 1796. The 
early sonnets of Coleridge are uninteresting, 
from whatever point of view we regard them, 
and those of Lamb are only noticeable on 
account of their allusions to a_ tender 
attachment, concerning which his biogra- 
phers have nothing definite to tell us. Both 
Lamb and Coleridge wrote a few good son- 
nets, but they are not included in the joint 
volume above spoken of. The birth of his 
son Hartley quickened the erratic genius of 
the latter, who remembered for a moment 
that he was a husband and a father, and 
recognized his human obligations toward 
the hostages he had given to fortune, and 
it produced one remarkable sonnet. It was 
written after September 19th, 1796, and was 
addressed to his friend Lamb, who asked 
him how he felt when the nurse presented 
the infant to him : 


“Charles! my slow heart was only sad when first 
I scanned that face of feeble infancy: 

For dimly on my thoughtful spirit ont 

All I had been, and aif my child might be. 

But when I saw it on its mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 

Bent o’er its features with a tearful smile), 
Then I was thrilled and melted, and most warm 
Impressed a father’s kiss; and all beguiled 

Of dark remembrance and presageful fear, 

I seemed to see an angel-form appear— 





*Twas even thine, beloved woman mild! 
So for the mother’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the mother for the child.” 


The century closed with the sonnets of 
Southey, who struggled to lift his common- 
place into poetry by rash metrical experi- 
ments, but never succeeded in mastering 
the laws of the sonnet, if, indeed, he cared 
to master them,—and who never wrote a 
sonnet that is worth remembering. 

If Wordsworth had been asked to name 
the successor of Milton, there can be no 
doubt, from what we know of him, that he 
would have named himself. He would have 
admitted that he had not written an epic 
like “ Paradise Lost,” but would have as- 
serted, as he once did to Lamb, when the 
plays of Slakspere was in question, that he 
could have done so, if he had a mind to. 
(“ You see,” said Lamb, “he hadn’t a mind 
to.”) He would have placed his “ Excur- 
sion” by the side of, if not above, “ Paradise 
Lost,” and would, I believe, have preferred 
his own sonnets to Milton’s. He had a 
right to think highly of his sonnets; for 
when they are good they surpass those of 
his contemporaries; but, unfortunately, the 
number of his good sonnets is small. He 
has written hundreds (say five hundred in 
round figures),of which it would be difficult 
to name twenty that substantiate his poetic 
greatness. He wrote upon all occasions, 
and many of his occasions, it must be con- 
fessed, are of the slightest. ‘To stub his toe 
was to set his poetic feet in motion, and to 
evolve a train of philosophical musings upon 
toes in particular and things in general. His 
prime defect (me judice) is his stupendous 
egotism, which dwarfed that of Milton, 
great as it was, and which led him to wor- 
ship himself, morning, noon, and _ night. 
Sacred in his own eye, he could not be other- 
wise in the eyes of others. That he was, or 
could be tedious, never entered into his cal- 
culation. I honor his memory this side of 
idolatry, as Ben Jonson wrote of Shakspere, 
but when I read his sonnets I am con- 
strained to say, with the wicked Jeffrey, 
“This will never do.” Let us see what 
they are about:—One hundred and thirty- 
two are devoted to ecclesiastical subjects ; 
one hundred and twenty-two to miscella- 
neous subjects; seventy-nine to national 
independence and liberty; forty-four to the 
river Duddon; twenty-three to a tour in 
Italy ; nineteen to a tour on the Continent ; 
and fourteen each to liberty and order, and 
the punishment of death. Shakspere himself 
could not have written so many sonnets 
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upon such themes, the majority of which are 
neither poetical in themselves, nor capable 
of poetic treatment. Wordsworth was a 
worshiper of nature, a lover of freedom, 
a philosophic thinker, a man of lofty aims 
and austere virtues; but he wrote too much, 
and with an evenness that is as provoking 
in the end as worse writing would be. Crit- 
ical justice demands that I should admit 
this, and demands further that I declare him 
one of England’s greatest poets. He res- 
cued the sonnet from his unskillful pre- 
decessors—Bowles, Brydges, and the rest 
—restored its dignity of form, and made it 
impressive with his meditations. 
“In his hand 


The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains,—alas! too few.” 


The sonnets of Wordsworth which linger 
longest in the memory are: the one which 
was composed upon Westminster Bridge, 


“Earth has not anything to show more fair”; 
the one in which he protests against 
the over-worldliness of his countrymen, 


“The world is too much with us ”’; 
the last of his three sonnets on Sheep, 
“A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by”; 


the addresses to Milton and the men of 
Kent, 


“Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour,” 


“ Vanguard of liberty, ye men of Kent”; 


and the noble recognition of the genius ot 
Sir Walter Scott, on his departure from Ab- 
botsford for Naples. Two or three others, 
which do not at once occur to me, are 
notable examples of his art of saying things, 
—a poetic gift, which he possessed beyond 
any poet of his time, and which determines 
his place among the great poets of all time. 
In his felicity of epithets, he is Shaksperean. 

Wordsworth honored himself, as well as 
Scott, by the sonnet which I have mentioned 
above, and which I quote here as a noble 
tribute from one poet to another. It was 
written at Abbotsford, in the evening of 
September 22d, 1831: 


“A trouble, not of clouds or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height ; 

Spirits of Power assembled there complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blythe 
strain, 
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Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptered King or laureled Conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous potentate. Be true, 

Ve winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
Wafiing your charge to soft Parthenope.” 


Wordsworth’s arbitrary division of his 
poems into classes—a folly of his later 
years, which disturbs their chronological 
order—prevents me from affixing dates to 
his sonnets, and consequently from tracing 
the influences under which they were written. 
The few dates which he has allowed to 
remain only enable me to state that they ex- 
tended from his early manhood to his old 
age, a period of about fifty years. The 
sonneteers of this period, which may be 
said to cover the first half of the present 
century, are not of sufficient importance 
to be studied carefully. Foremost in point 
of time was Henry Kirke White, whose 
position among the English poets is quite 
as much due to Southey’s sympathetic 
memoir of him as to the promise of his early 
verse. He wrote twenty-three sonnets, the 


best of which are actual transcripts of his 
feelings, and as such are still interesting. 
The poets of the day dropped their melo- 


dious tears over his grave, among others a 
young nobleman, who was soon to astonish 
the world with his lawless and impassioned 
genius. Lord Byron wrote seven sonnets, 
which, curiously enough, conform to Italian 
models. He professed to hold the sonnet 
in contempt, for after finishing the two “To 
Ginevra” (December roth, 1813), he re- 
marked in his Diary: “I never wrote but 
one sonnet before, and that was not in 
earnest and many years ago, as an exercise 
—and I will never write another. They 
are the most puling, petrifying, Platonic 
compositions.” His next sonnet (for of 
course he did not keep his promise) was 
written on the Continent (June, 1816), after 
his separation from his wife, and was pre- 
fixed to “The Prisoner of Chillon.” It 
was followed in the next month by a sonnet 
“To Lake Leman” and by a translation 
of a sonnet of Vittorelli’s ; and three years 
later (June 21st, 1819) by a sonnet to the 
Countess Guiccioli, to please whom he 
wrote “The Prophecy of Dante,” and an- 
other (August 12th, 1819) addressed to 
George the Fourth, for whom he professed 
a momentary respect. ‘There, you dogs,” 
he wrote to Murray, in reference to the last, 
“there’s a sonnet for you. You wont have 
such in a hurry from Fitzgerald.” Another 
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nobleman, whose poetic aspirations were 
sneered at by Byron in doggerel verse, and 
by Moore in the “Edinburgh Review,” 
wrote a number of sonnets, which are the salt 
of the volume in which they were published 
(“ Poems on Several Occasions,” by Edward, 
Lord Thurlow, 1813). Lord Thurlow, if 
not positively a poet, had the instincts and 
the feelings which go to the making of poets, 
and would, I think, have ieft an enduring 
name if he had lived in the age of Elizabeth, 
or of Charles the First. As it was, he mis- 
took his time, and the temper of his con- 
temporaries, who ridiculed his antiquated 
affectations, and overlooked the suggestive 
excellence of his poetry. He isa striking 
illustration of the truth of the divine saying, 
that many are called, but few chosen. 


“Great spirits now on earth are sojourning—” 


wrote Keats to Haydon sixty years ago, 
and posterity has confirmed his verdict. 
For great spirits were certainly sojourning 
then,—Shelley, and Keats himself, and a 
lesser but beautiful spirit—Hunt. The 
three were companions, and the first 
and last were bosom friends. The story of 
their poetic amity is pleasanter, I think, 
than that of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, for they were less opinionated than 
their elders, and more generous to each 
other. They wrote sonnets, and one day in 
the winter of 1818 each wrote one “ To the 
Nile,” probably at the suggestion of Hunt, 
in whose library they were. The merits of 
these sonnets, which are preserved in their 
poetical works, are in inverse ratio to their 
powers, Shelley’s being the worst, and 
Hunt’s the best. Once before (December 
30th, 1816), Hunt and Keats had waged a 
similar poetical duel, and the laurels were 
divided pretty equally between them. It 
will be long before the companion-sonnets 
“On the Grasshopper and the Cricket” 
will be forgotten. Hunt was the better 
scholar, and the better artist, but his art 
was soon eclipsed by that of his young dis- 
ciple. He wrote upwards of thirty sonnets, 
first and last, of which he preserved about 
half, including those I have mentioned, and 
which are the finest. The characterization 
of Cleopatra in the Nile sonnet,— 


“The laughing queen that caught the world’s great 
hands,—” 

is worthy of any poet that ever lived. Keats 

wrote fifty-three sonnets, the first on the 

day that Leigh Hunt left prison (Feb. 3d, 

1815), 
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“What though, for showing truth to flattered 
state,” 


and the last, 
“Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art,” 


in the autumn of 1820. Between 
writing of these sonnets he ripened from 
a clever young versifier to a great master 
of epic song,—the peer of Milton and Aés- 
chylus. Possessed of a purer poetic intellect 
than any of his contemporaries, he was more 
fortunate than they in that he was nurtured 
by Chaucer, and Spenser, and Shakspere. 
Having nothing to unlearn,—for his instinct 
had directed him to the most poetical of 
poets,—his progress was rapid and sure. 
What Chaucer and Spenser were to him we 
see in his early poems, as well as in the son- 
nets which he devoted to their honor; and 
what Homer was he has trumpeted forth in 
his sonnet “On first looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer,” which is not only a mag- 
nificent tribute from one poet to the genius 
of another, but one of the greatest sonnets 
in the language. 

The personality of Keats is clearly re- 
vealed, I think, in his sonnets, which are 
more autobiographic than he was aware. 
The art of dissimulation, in which. Byron 
was proficient, was so foreign to his nature 
that we may be sure we know the man as 
well as the poet. The poet speaks in his 
sonnets “To the Nile,” and “On first 
looking into Chapman’s Homer”; in the 
two sonnets “On Fame,” and in the exquis- 
ite sonnet “To Sleep,” which is superior to 
Sidney’s: and the man speaks—with what 
sincerity and sorrow—in the impassioned 
sonnets which were wrung from him by the 
cruel coquetries of Fanny Brawne. What 
had Shakspere done in his twenty-sixth 
year—the age at which John Keats died ? 

None of the poets that surrounded and 
succeeded Keats added to their laurels by 
sonnets ; for the greatest, Shelley, who wrote 
ten, never mastered even their lowest forms 
of construction, and never contrived to say 
anything in them that is worth listening to 
now. I should mention here the name of 
John Hamilton Reynolds, the friend of 
Keats, whose delightful poem of “ Robin 
Hood” was inspired by three of his son- 
nets,—and the greater name of his future 
brother-in-law Hood, who was feeling his 
way as a sonneteer in the pages of the 
“ London Magazine.” There is an inde- 
scribable sense of loveliness in the sonnets 
of Hood, and curious touches of natural 
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description in the artless quatorzains of the 
peasant poet Clare. 

Keats has added to the small stock of 
good poems of which the Sea has been the 
inspiration, by the following sonnet, which 
was written in April, 1817, at Carisbrooke, 
in the Isle of Wight, whither he had gone 
in order to write “,Endymion” : 


“It keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 

Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found 

That scarcely will the very smallest shell 

Be moved for days from where it sometime fell, 
When last the winds of heaven were unbound. 
O ye! who have your eye-balls vex’d and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea; 

O ye! whose ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody,— 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired! ” 


I pass over Charles and Alfred Tennyson, 
whose early sonnets are entitled to con- 
siderable praise, and come to a_ gentle- 


| hearted, bright-minded, erratic, and unfor- 


tunate creature, whose heritage of genius 
was a heritage of woe to himself and others. 
Never did poet have such a son as Cole- 
ridge in his first-born Hartley, and never 
did son have such a stimulated and un- 
guided childhood. Practically fatherless, 
he grew like a wilding plant in the house- 
hold of his uncle Southey, whose life was 
his best poem, and in the society of Words- 
worth, whose heart warmed toward him. 
His father hoped great things from him as 
he lay in his cradle, and prophesied that he 
would wander like a breeze by lakes and 
sandy shores, and beneath the crags of an- 
cient mountains, and see lovely shapes and 


| hear intelligible sounds of the eternal lan- 
| guage of God. But Wordsworth, whose 


admiration of him was not less than that of 
his father, was full of mournful forebodings : 


“T thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality; 

And Grief, uneasy lover, never rest 

But when she sat within the touch of thee.” 


With the assistance of Southey and other 
friends of his father, he went to Oxford, where 
he stood high for the Oriel fellowship. He 
did not obtain it, however, for what with 
his originality and independence of speech, 
and his indiscretion in drinking, he was 
considered unsuitable for the duties attached 
to it, and was dismissed with the sum of 
£300. He went to London, and adopted 
literature as a profession, but after a year 
or two removed to Ambleside, where he 
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opened a school. From there he removed 
to Grasmere, and finally to Nab Cottage, 
on the banks of Rydal Water, where he 
spent the rest of his days. He had no ene- 
my but himself, nor was he so great an 
enemy to himself as another might have 
been in his place ; for whatever his life was 
at times, his heart was always tender and 
loving, and his genius pure and beautiful. 
Tempted, suffering, repentant, he died in 
his fifty-fourth year, and was buried by the 
side of Wordsworth. “Let him lie with us,” 
said the old poet; “he would have wished 
x" 

If the irregular life of Hartley Coleridge left 
its impress on his writings, it did not impair 
the clearness of his mental vision, nor the 
exquisite finish of his workmanship. If it 
saddened his sensitive nature, it did not 
make him morbid, or unjust to others. 
There is a grace, a sweetness, a sense of 
shy, secluded beauty in his sonnets, which 
separate him from the poets of his time as 
surely as the odes of Collins separate him 
from the versifiers of his time, and which 
have given him an enduring though not a 
lofty place among the sonneteers of England. 

The last half of the third century of the 
English sonnet need not detain us, for, amid 
the multitude of singers who have illustrated 
it, I find but one who seems to me to rank 
with the great masters of this species of com- 
position—Mrs, Browning. Nearly twenty 
years have passed since this lady closed her 
eyes to earthly things in the Italian home 
she loved so well. She has had successors 
of her own sex, but none who has proved 
worthy to fill the high place from which she 
was stricken. She possessed an intense, 
fiery nature, which allied her to the greatest 


of poets, and which justified the intellectual 
relationship that one of her admirers claimed 
for her, when he christened her “ Shakspere’s 
Daughter.” Her earliest sonnets (for it is 
her sonnets alone that concern us here), 
which were published in the second of her 
two volumes of collected poems, in 1844, 
are remarkable productions. They are all, 
if I remember rightly, of the legitimate 
Italian construction, which. Mrs. Browning 
(then Miss Elizabeth Barrett) was too ac- 
complished a scholar to despise, and on 
that account are entitled to high praise 
as art-work among the clumsy quatorzains 
of her contemporaries; but they are ex- 
ceedingly provoking, they are so strained 
and harsh, and so negligent of the minor 
morals of verse. They were followed about 
two years later (in point of composition 
I mean) by a series of personal sonnets, 
which are the noblest ever written—lI will 
not say by a woman, which might sound 
invidious—but by anybody. I refer to the 
series of forty-four, in which she confessed 
the impassioned secrets of her heart, when 
it was first touched to its finest issues, and 
which were finally given to the world as 
“From the Portuguese.” Never before was 
there such revealment of the depths of wom- 
an’s nature, such recognition of the divine 
necessity of love. The sonnets of Petrarch 
are artificial in comparison, and those of 
Shakspere, magnificent as they are, should 
be read before, and not after them, to be 
fully enjoyed. She has surpassed her Eng- 
lish and Italian masters, in that she has 
written the one great personal poem of all 
time. All honor, then, to this glorious 
woman, who has so grandly completed the 
third century of the English sonnet. 
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GRAND SILVER-FIR. WHITE-FIR. 


(Picea grandis.) 


We come now to the most regularly 
planted of all the forest belts, composed 
almost exclusively of two magnificent firs, 
Picea grandis and Picea amabilis. It extends, 
with no marked interruption, for four hun- 
dred miles, at an elevation near the middle 
of the range of from five thousand five 
hundred to eight thousand five hundred 

VoL. XXIL.—72. 





feet, gradually ascending toward the south 


and descending toward the north. The 
grandis forms the lower portion of the belt, 
the amadilis the upper, while the middle is 
made up of about equal numbers of both 
species. 

In its young days, Picea grandis is a strik- 
ingly symmetrical tree, holding itself strictly 
erect, with its branches regularly whorled in 
level collars around the whitish-gray axis, 
which terminates in a strong, hopeful shoot. 
The leaves are put on in two horizontal 
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FOREST OF GRAND SILVER-FIRS. TWO SEQUOIAS IN THE 
FOREGROUND ON THE LEFT. 

rows, along branchlets that commonly are 
less than eight years old, forming handsome 
plumes, pinnated like the fronds of ferns. 
The cones are grayish-green when ripe, 
cylindrical, about from three to four inches 
long by one to two wide, and stand bolt 
upright on the upper branches. 

Full-grown trees, favorably situated as to 
soil and exposure, are about two hundred 
feet high, and five or six feet in diameter 


near the ground, though larger specimens | 


are by no means rare. 

As old age creeps on, the bark becomes 
rougher and grayer, the branches lose their 
exact regularity, many are snow-bent or 
broken off, and the main axis often becomes 
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| double or otherwise irregular from accidents 
| to the terminal bud or shoot; but through- 


out all the vicissitudes of its life on the 
mountains, come what may, the noble 
grandeur of the species is patent to every 
eye. 


LOVELY SILVER-FIR. RED-FIR. 


(Picea amabilis. ) 


Tuis is the most exactly beautiful tree in 
the Sierra woods, far surpassing its com- 
panion species in this respect, and easily 
distinguished from it by the purplish-red 
bark, which is also more closely furrowed 
than that of the Grand, and by its larger 
cones, more regularly whorled and fronded 
branches, and by its leaves, which are 
shorter, and grow all around the branchlets 
and point upward. 

In size, the two species are about equal, 
the amadilis perhaps a little the taller. 
Specimens from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high are not rare on 
well-ground moraine soil, at an elevation of 
from seven thousand five hundred to eight 
thousand five hundred feet above sea-level. 
The largest that I measured stands back 
three miles from the brink of the north wall 
of Yosemite Valley. Five years ago it was 
two hundred and forty feet high, with a 
diameter of a little more than five feet. 

Happy is the man with the freedom and 
the love to climb a silver-fir in full flower 
and fruit. How admirable the forest-work 
of Nature is then seen to be, as one makes 


VIEW OF FOREST OF THE LOVELY SILVER-FIR. 
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SILVER-FIR FOREST GROWING ON MORAINES OF THE HOFFMAN AND TENAYA GLACIERS. 


his way up through the midst of the broad, 
fronded branches, all arranged in exquisite 
order around the trunk like the whorled 
leaves of lilies, and each branch and 
branchlet about as strictly pinnate as the 
most symmetrical fern-frond. The stami- 
nate cones are seen growing straight down- 
ward from the under side of the young 
branches in lavish profusion, making fine 
lines of rosy purple amid the grayish-green 
foliage. On the topmost branches are 
found the fertile cones, set firmly on end 
like small casks. They are about 
inches long, three wide, covered with a fine 


| the very best bed imaginable. 


six | 


gray down, and streaked with delicious | 


crystal balsam that seems to have been 
poured upon each cone from above. 
Both of the silver-firs live to a good old 


| deep, starry sky. 


age—two hundred and fifty years or more 
| comparison. 


when the conditions about them are at all 
favorable. Some venerable patriarch may 


often be seen, heavily storm-marked, tower- | 


ing in severe majesty above the rising gen- 
eration, with a protecting grove of saplings 
pressing close around his feet, each dressed 
with such loving care that not a leaf seems 
wanting. 
of trees near the prime of life, exquisitely 
harmonized to one another in form and 
gesture, as if Nature had culled them one 


| 


Other companies are made up | 


by one with nice discrimination from all 
the rest of the woods. 

It is from this tree, called red-fir by the 
lumberman, that mountaineers always cut 
boughs to sleep on when they are so fortu- 


nate as to be within its limits. Two rows of 
the plushy branches overlapping along the 
middle, and a crescent of smaller plumes for 
a pillow, curving inward at the tips, form 
The essences 
of the pressed leaves seem to fill every pore 
of one’s body, the sounds of falling water 
heard near and far make a soothing hush, 
while the ferny arches overhead, two hun- 
dred feet high, afford noble openings 
through which to gaze and dream into the 
Even in the matter of 
sensuous ease, any combination of cloth, 
steel springs, and feathers seems vulgar in 


The fir woods are delightful sauntering- 
grounds any time of year, but most so in 
autumn. Then the noble trees are hushed 
in the warm, spicy light, and dripping with 
balsam; the cones are ripe, and the seeds, 
with their ample purple wings, mottle the 
air like flocks of butterflies; while deer 
feeding in the flowery openings between 
the groves, and birds and squirrels in 
the branches, make a pleasant stir, which 
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enriches the deep, brooding calm of the | 


glorious wilderness and gives a peculiar 
impressiveness to every tree. 

No wonder the enthusiastic Douglas 
went wild with joy when he first discovered 
this species. 
nia, where so many noble evergreens chal- 
lenge admiration, we linger among these 


colossal firs with fresh love and extol their | 
beauty again and again, as if no other in the | 


world could henceforth claim our regard. 


THE TWO-LEAVED PINE. TAMARACK-PINE. 
(Pinus contorta.) 


Tuts species forms the bulk of the alpine 


forests, extending along the range, above | 
| forming one continuous belt, that goes 
| surging and racing onward above the bend- 


the fir-belt, up to a height of from eight 
thousand to nine thousand five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and growing 
in beautiful order upon moraines that are 
scarcé at all changed as yet by post-glacial 
weathering. Compared with the giants of 
the lower zones, this is a small tree, seldom 
attaining a height of a hundred feet. The 
largest specimen I ever measured was ninety 
feet in height, and a little over six in diame- 
ter four feet from the ground. The average 
height of mature trees throughout the entire 
belt is probably not far from fifty or sixty 
feet, with a diameter of two feet six inches. 
It is a well-proportioned, rather handsome 
little pine, with grayish-brown bark, and 
crooked, much-divided branches, which cover 
the greater portion of the trunk, not so 
densely, however, as to prevent its being 
seen. The lower limbs curve downward, 
gradually take a horizontal position ‘about 
half-way up the trunk, then aspire more and 
more toward the summit, thus forming a 
sharp, conical top. The foliage is short and 
rigid, two leaves in a fascicle, arranged in 
comparatively long, cylindrical tassels at the 
ends of the tough, upcurving branches. The 
cones are about two inches long, growing in 
stiff clusters among the needles, without 
making any striking effect, excepting while 
they are very young, when they are of a vivid 
crimson color, and the whole tree appears to 
be dotted with brilliant flowers. The sterile 
cones are still more showy, on account of 
their greater abundance, often giving a red- 
dish-yellow tinge to the whole mass of the 
foliage, and filling the air with pollen. 

No other pine on the range is so regu- 
larly planted as this one. Moraine forests 
sweep along the sides of the high, rocky 


Even in the forests of Califor- | 


| er, is subject to destruction by fire. 
| thin bark is streaked and sprinkled with 
| resin, as if it had been showered down upon 
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valleys for miles without a single interrup- 
tion ; still, strictly speaking, they are not 
dense, for flecks of sunshine and flowers 


| find their way into the darkest places, where 


the trees grow tallest and closest together. 
Tall, nutritious grasses are specially abun- 
dant, growing over all the ground, in sun- 
shine and shade, like a farmer’s crop, and 
serving as pasture for a multitude of sheep 
that are driven from the arid plains every 
summer as soon as the snow is melted. 
The two-leaved pine, more than any oth- 
The 


it like rain, so that even the green, fresh 


| trees catch fire very readily, and during 


strong winds whole forests are destroyed, 
the flames leaping from tree to tree, and 


ing woods, like the grass-fires of a prairie. 
During the calm, dry season of Indian- 
summer, the fire creeps quietly along the 
ground, feeding on the dry needles and 
burs; then, arriving at the foot of a tree, 
the resiny bark is ignited, and the heated 
air ascends in a powerful current, continually 
increasing in velocity, and dragging the 
flames swiftly upward ; then the leaves catch 
fire, and an immense column of flame, 
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VIEW IN A FOREST OF THE TWO-LEAVED PINE. 
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beautifully spired on 
the edges, and tinteda 
rose-purple hue, rush- 
es aloft thirty or forty 
feet above the top of 
the tree, forming a 
grand spectacle, espe- 
cially on a dark night. 
It lasts, however, only 
a few seconds, vanish- 
ing with magical ra- 
pidity, to be succeed- 
ed along the fire-line 
at irregular intervals 
by others—tree after 
tree flashing and dark- 
ening for weeks at a 
time, and leaving the 
trunks and branches 
hardly scarred. The 
heat, however, is suf- 
ficient to kill the trees, 
and in a few years the 
bark shrivels and falls 
off. Belts miles in extent are thus killed 
and left standing with the branches on, 


peeled and rigid, appearing gray in the | 


distance, like a misty cloud. Later, the 
branches drop off, leaving a forest of bleached 
spars. At length the roots decay, and the 
forlorn 
some storm, and piled one upon another, 
until they are consumed by the next fire, 
and leave the ground ready for a fresh 
crop. 

The endurance of the speciés is shown by 
its wandering occasionally out over the lava 
plains with the yellow-pine, and climbing 
moraineless mountain-sides with the dwarf- 
pine, clinging to any chance support in rifts 
and crevices of storm-beaten rocks—always, 
however, showing the effects of such hard- 
ships in every feature. 

Down in sheltered lake-hollows, on beds of 
rich alluvium, it varies so far from the common 
form as frequently to be taken for a distinct 
species. Here it grows in dense sods like 
grasses, fromm forty to eighty feet high, bend- 
ing all together to the breeze, and whirling 


trunks are blown down during | 


| disappear. 


JUNIPER. RED-CEDAR. 


MOUNTAIN-PINE, 
(Pinus monticola.) 


THE mountain-pine is king of the alpine 
woods ; brave, hardy, and long-lived; tower- 
ing grandly above its companions, and be- 
coming stronger and more imposing just 
where other species begin to crouch and 
At its best it is usually about 


| ninety feet high and five or six in diam- 
eter, though a specimen is often met con- 





in eddying gusts more lithely than any other | 


tree in the woods. 
specimens fifty feet high less than five inches 
in diameter. Being thus slender, and at the 
same time well clad with leafy boughs, at 
least near the top, they are oftentimes bent 
to the ground when laden with soft snow, 
forming beautiful arches in endless variety, 
some of which last until the melting of the 
snow in spring. 


I have frequently found | 


| 
| 


' 


siderably larger than this. The trunk is 
as- massive and as suggestive of enduring 
strength as that of an oak. About two- 
thirds of the trunk is commonly free of 
limbs, but close, fringy tufts of sprays occur 
all the way down, like those which adorn 
the colossal shafts of Sequoia. The bark is 
deep reddish brown upon trees that occupy 
exposed situations near its upper limit, and 
furrowed rather deeply, the main furrows 
running nearly parallel with each other, and 
connected by conspicuous cross furrows, 
which, with one exception, are, as far as | 
have noticed, peculiar to this species. 

The cones are from four to eight inches 
long, slender, cylindrical, and somewhat 
curved, resembling those of the common 
white-pine of the Atlantic coast. They grow 
in clusters of about from three to six or 
seven, becoming pendulous as they increase 
in weight, chiefly by the bending of the 
branches. 

This species is quite nearly related to the 
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at an elevation of about ten 
thousand feet attains its no- 
blest development near the 
middle of the range, tossing 
its tough arms in the frosty 
air, welcoming storms and 
feeding on them, and reach- 
ing the grand old age of a 
thousand years. 


JUNIPER. RED-CEDAR. 








sugar - pine, 
and, though 
not half so 
tall, it con- 
stantly sug- 
gests its no- 
ble relative 
in the way 
that it ex- 
tends its 
long arms, 





and in gen- | 


eral habit. 
The mount- 


ain-pine is | 
first met on | 


the 
margin 
the fir-belt, growing singly in a subdued, in- 
conspicuous form, in what appear as chance 
situations, without making much impression 
on the general forest. Continuing up through 
the two-leaved pines in the same scattered 
growth, it begins to show its character, and 


STORM-BEATEN WILLIAMSON SPRUCE, 
FORTY FEET HIGH. 


upper 
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of | 


(Juniperus occidentalis.) 


THE juniper is preéminently a rock-tree, 
occupying the baldest domes and pave- 
ments where there is scarce a handful of 
soil, at a height of from seven thousand to 
nine thousand five hundred feet. In such 
situations the trunk is frequently over eight 
feet in diameter, and not-much more in 
height. The top is almost always dead in 
old trees, and great, stubborn limbs push 
out horizontally that are mostly broken and 
bare at the ends, but densely covered and 
imbedded here and there with bossy mounds 
of gray foliage. Some are mere weathered 
stumps, as broad as long, decorated with 
a few leafy sprays, reminding one of the 
crumbling towers of some ancient castle 
scantily draped with ivy. Only upon the 
head-waters of the Carson have I found this 
species established on good moraine soil. 
Here it flourishes with the silver and two- 
leaved pines, in great beauty and luxuriance, 
attaining a height of from forty to sixty feet, 


OAK GROWING AMONG YELLOW-PINES. 





and manifesting but little of that rocky an- 


gularity so characteristic a feature through- 
| 


out the greater portion of its range. 

Two of the largest, growing at the head 
of Hope Valley, measured twenty-nine feet 
three inches and twenty-five feet six inches 
in circumference, respectively, four feet from 
the ground. 

The bark is bright cinnamon colored, 
and, in thrifty trees, beautifully braided and 
reticulated, flaking off in thin, lustrous nb- 
bons, that are sometimes used by Indians 
for tent-matting. 

Its fine color and odd picturesqueness 
always catch an artist’s eye, but to me it 
seems a singularly dull and taciturn tree, 
never speaking to one’s heart to excite love. 
I have spent many a day and night in its 
company, in all kinds of weather, and have 
ever found it silent, cold, and rigid like a 
column of ice. Its broad stumpiness, of 
course, precludes all possibility of waving, 
or even shaking; but it is not this rocky 
steadfastness that constitutes its silence. 
In calm sun-days the sugar-pine preaches 
the grandeur of the mountains like an apos- 
tle, without moving a leaf. 

On level rocks it dies standing, and 
wastes insensibly out of existence like gran- 
ite, the wind exerting about as little control 
over it, alive or dead, as it does over a gla- 
cier bowlder. All the trees of the alpine 
woods suffer, more or less, from avalanches, 
the two-leaved pine most of all. Gaps two 


or three hundred yards wide, extending | 


from the upper limit of the tree- 
line to the bottoms of valleys and 
lake-basins, are of common occur- 
rence in all the upper forests, re- 
sembling the clearings of settlers 
in the old backwoods. Scarce a 
tree is spared, even the soil is 
scraped away, while the thousands 
of uprooted pines and spruces are 
piled upon each other heads down- 
ward, and tucked snugly in along 
the sides of the clearing in two 
windrows, like lateral moraines. 
The pines lie with branches wilted 
and drooping like weeds. Not so 
the burly junipers. After braving 
the storms of perhaps a dozen 
centuries in silence, they seem in 
this, their last calamity, to become 
somewhat communicative, making 
sign of a very unwilling acceptance 
of their fate, holding themselves 
well up from the ground on knees 
and elbows, seemingly ill at ease, 
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and anxious, like stubborn wrestlers, to rise 
again. 


WILLIAMSON SPRUCE. 
(Abies Williamsonii.) 


Tue Williamson spruce is the most sin- 
gularly beautiful of all the California coni- 
fere. So slender is its axis at the top, 
that it bends over and droops like the 
stalk of a nodding lily. The branches 
droop also, and divide into innumerable 
slender, waving sprays, and are arranged in 
a varied, eloquent harmony that is wholly 
indescribable. Its cones are purple, and 
hang free, in the form of little tassels from 
all the sprays from top to bottem. Though 
exquisitely delicate and feminine in expres- 
sion, it grows best where the snow lies 
deepest, far up in the region of storms, at an 
elevation of from nine thousand to nine thou- 
sand five hundred feet, on frosty northern 
slopes; but it is capable of enduring the 
stormy exposure of alps considerably higher, 
say ten thousand five hundred feet—never 
attaining in such locations a greater height 
than fifty or sixty feet. The taliest speci- 
mens, growing in sheltered hollows some- 
what beneath the heaviest wind-currents, 
are from eighty to a hundred feet high, 
and from two to four feet in diameter. 


| The very largest specimen I ever found is 


nineteen feet seven inches in circumference, 
four feet from the ground, growing on the 
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GROUP OF ERECT DWARF-PINES. 
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A DWARF-PINE 


edge of Lake Hollow, at an elevation of 
nine thousand two hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the sea. At the age of 
twenty or thirty years it becomes fruitful, 
and hangs out its lovely purple cones, about 
two inches long, at the ends of the slender 
sprays, where they swing free in the breeze, 


and contrast delightfully with the cool, | 
green foliage. They are translucent when | 1 
| strength combined with feminine beauty 


young, and their beauty is delicious. After 
they are fully ripe, they spread their shell- 


like scales and allow the brown-winged | 


seeds to fly in the mellow air, while the 
empty cones remain to beautify the tree 
until the coming of a fresh crop. 

The staminate cones of all the coniferz 
are beautiful, growing in bright clusters— 
yellow, and rose, and crimson. Those of 
the Williamson spruce are the most beau- 
tiful of all, forming little conelets of bluish 
flowers, each on a slender stem. 

Under all conditions, sheltered or storm- 
beaten, well-fed or ill-fed, this tree is always 
singularly graceful in habit. Even at its 
highest limit upon exposed ridge-tops, 
though compelled to crouch in dense 
thickets, huddled close together as if for 
mutual protection, it still manages to throw 
out its sprays in irrepressible loveliness ; 
while on well-ground moraine soil it devel- 
ops a perfectly tropical luxuriance of foliage 
and fruit, and shows itself beyond question 
to be the very loveliest tree in the forest. 

Now fancy you see this specimen at home 
on the mountain-side. It is seventy-five 
feet high, poised in thin white sunshine, 
clad with branches from head to foot, yet 





not in the faintest degree heavy or bunchy, 
—towering in unassuming majesty, and in 
its drooping, satisfied habit seemingly un- 
affected with the aspiring tendencies of its 


| race, as if loving the ground while trans- 


parently conscious of heaven and joyously 
receptive of its blessings,—reaching out its 
branches like sensitive tentacles, feeling the 
light and reveling in it. Storm-enduring 


—this is the most interesting characteristic 
of the species. No other of our alpine 
conifers approaches it in veiled power. Its 
delicate branches yield to the mountains’ 
gentlest breath ; yet is it strong to meet the 
wildest onsets of the gale,—strong not in 
resistance, but compliance, bowing snow- 
laden to the ground, gracefully accepting 
burial month after month in the darkness 
beneath the heavy mantle of winter. 

When the first soft snow begins to fall, 
the flakes lodge in the leaves, weighing 
down the branches against the trunk. Then 
the axis bends yet lower and lower, until the 
slender top touches the ground, thus forming 
a fine ornamental arch. The snow still falls 
lavishly, and the whole tree is at length 
buried, to sleep and rest in its beautiful 
grave as though dead. Entire groves of 
young trees, from ten to forty feet high, are 
thus buried every winter like slender grasses. 
But, like the violets and daisies which the 
heaviest snows crush not, they are safe; for 
this is only Nature’s method of putting her 
darlings to winter sleep instead of leaving 
them exposed to the biting storms. 

Thus warmly wrapped they await the sum- 
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mer resurrection. The snow becomes soft 
in the sunshine, and freezes at night, making 
the mass hard and compact like ice, so that 
during the months of April and May you 
might ride a horse over the prostrate groves 
without catching sight of a single leaf. At 
length the down-pouring sunshine sets them 
free. First the elastic arches begin to ap- 
pear, then one branch after another, each 
springing loose with a gentle rustling sound, 
and at length the whole tree, with the assist- 
ance of the winds, gradually unbends and 
settles back into its place in the warm air— 
dry, and feathery, and fresh as young ferns 
just out of the coil. 

Some of the finest groves I have yet 
found are on the southern slopes of Lassen’s 
Butte. There are also many charming com- 
panies on the head-waters of the Tuolumne, 
Merced, and San Joaquin; and, in general, 
the species is so far from being rare that you 
can scarce fail to find groves of considerable 
extent in crossing the range, choose what 
pass you may. The mountain-pine grows 
beside it, and more frequently the two- 
leaved species ; but there are many beautiful 


groups, numbering a thousand individuals or | 


more, without a single intruder. 

I wish I had space to write more of the 
surpassing beauty of this favorite spruce. 
Every tree-lover is sure to regard it with 
special admiration ; apathetic mountaineers, 
even, seeking only game or gold, stop to 
gaze on first meeting it, and mutter to 
themselves: “ That’s a mighty pretty tree,” 
some of them adding “‘d——d pretty!” The 
little striped tamias, and the Douglas squirrel, 
and the Clark crow make a happy stir in 
autumn, when its cones are rive. The deer 
love to lie down beneath its spreading 
branches; bright streams from the snow 
that is always near ripple through its groves, 
and bryanthus spreads precious carpets in 
its shade. But the best words only hint its 
peculiar beauty. Come to the mountains 
and see. 


DWARF-PINE. 
(Pinus albicaulis.) 


Tuts species forms the extreme edge of 
the timber-line throughout nearly the whole 
extent of the range on both flanks. It is 
first met growing in company with /inus 
contorta, on the upper margin of the belt, as 
an erect tree from fifteen to thirty feet high 
and from one to two feet in thickness; 
hence it goes straggling up the flanks of the 
summit peaks, upon moraines or crumbling 
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| ledges, wherever it can gain a foot-hold, to 
an elevation of from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand feet, where it dwarfs to a mass of 
crumpled, prostrate branches, covered with 
slender, upright shoots, each tipped with a 
short, close-packed tassel of leaves. The 
bark is smooth and purplish, in some places 
almost white. The fertile cones grow in 
rigid clusters upon the upper branches, 
dark chocolate in color while young, and 
bear beautiful pearly seeds about the size 
of peas, most of which are eaten by two 
species of tamias and the notable Clark 
crow. The staminate cones occur in clus- 
| ters, about an inch wide, down among the 
leaves, and, as they are colored bright rose- 
purple, they give rise to a lively, flowery 
appearance little looked for in such a tree. 

Pines are commonly regarded as sky-lov- 
ing trees that must necessarily aspire or die. 
This species forms a marked exception, 
creeping lowly, in compliance with the most 
xigorous demands of climate, yet enduring 
bravely to a more advanced age than many 
of its lofty relatives in the sun-lands below. 
Seen from a distance, it would never be 
taken for a tree of any kind. Yonder, for 
| example, is Cathedral Peak, some three 
miles away, with a scattered growth of this 
pine creeping like mosses over the roof and 
around the beveled edges of the north 
gable, nowhere giving any hint of an 
ascending axis. When approached quite 
nearly it still appears matted and heathy, 
and 1s so low that one experiences no great 
difficulty in walking over the top of it. Yet 
it is seldom absolutely prostrate, the lowest 
usually attaining a height of three or four 
feet, with a main trunk, and branches out- 
spread and intertangled above it, as if in 
ascending they had been checked by a ceil- 
ing, against which they had grown and been 
compelled to spread horizontally. The win- 
ter snow is indeed such a ceiling, lasting 
half the year; while the pressed shorn sur- 
face is made yet more complete by violent 
winds, armed with cutting sand-grains, that 
beat down any shoot that offers to rise much 
above the general level, and carve the dead 
trunks and branches in beautiful patterns, 

I have oftentimes camped snugly beneath 
the low, interlacing arches of this little pine 
during stormy nights. The needles which 
accumulate for centuries make fine, whole- 
some beds, a fact well known to other 
mountaineers, such as deer and wild sheep, 
who paw out oval hollows, and lie beneath 
the larger trees in safe and comfortable 
concealment. 
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The longevity of this lowly dwarf is far 
greater than would be guessed. Here, for 
example, is a specimen, growing at an eleva- 
tion of ten thousand seven hundred feet, 
which seems as though we might pluck it 
up by the roots, for it is only three and a 
half inches in diameter, and its topmost 
tassel is hardly three feet above the ground. 
Cutting it half through and counting the an- 
nual rings with the aid of a lens, we find its 
age to be no less than two hundred and fifty- 
five years. Here is another telling speci- 
men about the same height, four hundred 
and twenty-six years old, whose trunk is 
only six inches in diameter; and one of its 
supple branchlets, hardly an eighth of an 
inch in diameter inside the bark, is seventy- 
five years old, and so filled with oily balsam, 
and so well seasoned in storms, that we may 
tie it in knots like a whip-cord. 


WHITE-PINE. 
(Pinus flexilis.) 


TuIs species is widely distributed through- 
out the Rocky Mountains, and over all the 
higher of the many ranges of the Great 
Basin, between the Wahsatch Mountains 
and the Sierra, where it is known as white- 
pine. In the Sierra it is sparsely scattered 
along the eastern flank, from Bloody Cafion 
southward nearly to the extremity of the 
range, opposite the village of Lone Pine, 
nowhere forming any appreciable portion 
of the general forest. From its peculiar 
position, in loose, straggling parties, it seems 
to have been derived from the Basin ranges 
to the eastward, where it is abundant. 

This species has long been confounded 
with the Pinus aldicaulis of Engelmann, 
though quite distinct. It is a larger tree— 
under favorable conditions, at an elevation 
of about nine thousand feet above the sea, 
often attaining a height of forty or fifty feet, 
and a diameter of from three to five feet. 
The cones open freely when ripe, and are 
twice as large as those of the a/dicaulis, and 
the foliage and branches are more open, the 
latter having a tendency to sweep out in 
free, wild curves, like those of the mountain- 
pine, to which it is closely allied. It is sel- 
dom found lower than nine thousand feet 
above sea-level, but from this elevation it 
pushes upward over the roughest ledges to 
the extreme limit of tree-growth, where, in 
its dwarfed, storm-crushed condition, it is 
more likely to be mistaken for its com- 
panion, Pinus albicaulis. 








Throughout Utah and Nevada it is one 
of the principal timber-trees, great quan- 
tities of it being cut every year for the 
mines. The famous White Pine Mining 
District, White Pine City, and the White 
Pine Mountains have derived their names 
from it. 


Pinus aristata. 


This species is restricted to the southern 
portion of the range, about the head-waters 
of Kings and Kern rivers, where it forms 
extensive forests, and in some places accom- 
panies the dwarf-pine to the extreme limit 
of tree-growth. 

It is first met at an elevation of between 
nine and ten thousand feet, and runs up to 
eleven thousand without seeming to suffer 
greatly from the climate or the leanness of 
the soil. It is a much finer tree than its 
companion. Instead of growing in clumps 
and low, heathy mats, it manages in some 
way to maintain an erect position, and 
usually stands single. Wherever the young 
trees are at all sheltered, they grow up 
straight and arrowy, with delicately tapered 
bole, and ascending branches terminated with 
glossy, bottle-brush tassels. At middle age, 
certain limbs are specialized and pushed far 
out for the bearing of cones, after the manner 
of the sugar-pine; and in old age these 
branches droop and cast about in every 
direction, giving rise to very picturesque 
effects. The trunk becomes deep brown 
and rough, like that of the mountain-pine, 
while the young cones are of a strange, dull, 
blackish-blue color, clustered on the upper 
branches. When ripe they are from three 
to four inches long, yellowish brown, resem- 
bling in every way those of Pinus monticola, 
to which this species is closely allied. Ex- 
cepting the sugar-pine, no tree on the moun- 
tains is so capable of individual expression, 
while in grace of form and movement it con- 
stantly reminds one of Williamson spruce. 

The largest specimen I measured was a 
little over five feet in diameter and ninety 
feet in height, but this is more than twice the 
ordinary size. 

This species is common throughout the 
Rocky Mountains and most of the short 
ranges of the Great Basin. 


NUT-PINE, 


(Pinus Fremontiana.) 


THE nut-pine covers, or rather dots, the 
eastern slopes of the Sierra, to which it is 





SUMMER NIGHT. 


mostly restricted, in grayish, bush-like 
patches, from the margin of the sage-plains 
to an elevation of from seven thousand to | 
eight thousand feet. 

A more contentedly fruitful and unaspiring 
conifer could not be conceived. All the 
species we have been sketching make 
departures more or less distant from the 


typical spire form, but none goes so far as | 


this. Without any apparent exigency of 
climate or soil, it remains near the ground, 
throwing out crooked, divergent branches 
like an orchard apple-tree, and seldom 
pushes a single shoot higher than fifteen or 
twenty feet above the ground. 

The average thickness of the trunk is, 
perhaps, about ten or twelve inches. The 
leaves are mostly undivided, like round 
awls, instead of being separated, like those 
of other pines, into twos and threes and 
fives. The cones are green while growing, 
and usually cover all the surface of the tree, 
forming quite a marked feature as seen 
against the bluish-gray foliage. They are 
quite small, only about two inches in length, 
and give no promise of edible nuts. But 
when we come to open them, we find that 
about half the entire bulk of the cone is 
made up of sweet, nutritious seeds, the ker- 
nels of which are nearly as large as those of 
hazel-nuts. 

This is undoubtedly the most important 
food-tree on the Sierra, and furnishes the 
Mono, Carson, and Walker River Indians 
with more and better nuts than all the 
other species taken together. It is the In- 
dians’ own tree, and many a white man 
have they killed for cutting it down. 

In its development Nature seems to have 
aimed at the formation of as great a fruit- 
bearing surface as possible. Being so low 
and accessible, the cones are readily beaten 


SUMMER, 


Tue vast half-sphere of plain and sky 
Brims full with pallid light ; 
Moon-whitened all the grain-fields lie, 
Like seas grown still with night; 
And scattered houses, far and nigh, 
Among their trees gleam white. 
Oh, warmly does the night enfold 
The earth, caressed with showers of gold. 
And yet, not so, sweet night, 
Not so I long for thee, 
Not so come thou to me. 
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off with poles, and the nuts procured by 
| roasting them until the scales open. In 
| bountiful seasons a single Indian will gather 
| thirty or forty bushels of them—a fine squir- 
relish employment. 

This tree is almost the only one found 
on the mountain ranges of the Great Basin 
available for the use of settlers. 


Note.—There are four or five other conifers in 
Pinus muricata, which comes in from 


| the coast range around the head of the Sacramento 





Valley, Zaxus brevifolia, Torreya Californica, and 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, none of which forms any tell- 
ing portion of the general forest to ordinary observ- 
ers. The cupressus is a beautiful tree, seventy-five 
or eighty feet high, growing along the banks of cool 
streams on the upper Sacramento, toward Mount 
Shasta. Only a few trees have as yet reached the 
Sierra. Taxus dbrevifolia is a bush or small tree, 
with dark-green foliage, found in shady dells in the 
northern Sierra, at a height of from two thousand 
to three thousand five hundred feet. 

Torreya = seageon or California nutmeg-tree, is 
found in gulches and along cool streams on the 
western flank of the range throughout the lower 
portion of the main forest-belt, attaining its fullest 
development at an elevation of about four thousand 
feet. It is a small, glossy, dark-green tree, the 
largest about thirty or forty feet high, and from six 
to eighteen inches in diameter, with rather slender, 
feathery branches, spreading and radiating near the 
top. More frequently, however, it is small and 
- and of no determinate form. The fruit is not 

1 cone-like, but, on the contrary, resembles a 

cengage plum—smooth, oval, about an inch and 
a = hal long, green and fleshy, containing one seed 
like an acorn, the shell of which is hard, and the 
albumen so colored and folded that a cross-section 
resembles that of the common nutmeg, whence the 
popular name. 

e wood is fine grained and of a beautiful 
creamy yellow color like box, sweet scented when 
dry, though the green bark and leaves, when bruised, 
emit a very disagreeabie odor. 

Picea nobilis, Loudon, is only a variety of amadilis 
with long projecting bracts. Intermediate forms, 
with the henees scarce at all exserted, blend inse 
ably with the so-called odi/is, the bracts of which 
project half an inch or more. 


NIGHT. 


Come, mighty shade, till earth might be 
Alone in primal space, 

Till I lie drowned beneath a sea 
That upward from my face 

Goes on and on unendingly, 
Nor hints of time or place ; 


| Till I might think that o’er my eyes, 


Close-shut, the earth forever lies. 
So longs my soul for thee, 
Oh, so, I pray, sweet night, 
So come thou unto me. 











THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


ALTHOUGH there are few more familiar 
phenomena than the periodical ‘migration 
of birds, none is usually considered so 
thoroughly enveloped in mystery. Even 
recent writers on the subject have not hesi- 
tated to affirm that it may be looked upon 
as the “ mystery of mysteries” of the animal 
world. Yet our knowledge respecting many 
points of the problem is nearly complete. 
Where the birds, which in summer inhabit 
the temperate and colder latitudes, go in 
winter, is no longer a matter of conjecture ; 
their wanderings have been quite fully 
traced, and: their winter homes are known, 
in the majority of cases, with considerable 
exactness. At a not very remote time, it 
was a general belief that swallows, rails, and 
some other birds passed the cold season in 
a state of torpidity, concealed in hollow 
trees or in the mud at the bottom of ponds 
and rivers. As late as the beginning of the 


present century this belief found supporters 
among naturalists of high standing, and 
even within the present decade instances 
of the discovery of hibernating swallows 


have been detailed by intelligent observers 
so circumstantially that cautious writers on 
the subject are loath to aver that such a 
thing is, on physiological grounds, wholly 
impossible, especially in view of the fact 
that not a few mammals, which live in cold 
countries, pass the winter in a lethargic 
state. While the possibility of hibernation 
among birds is not, even now, universally 
denied, the supposed evidence is practically 
ignored, since our knowledge of their move- 
ments precludes the necessity of any theory 
of hibernation to account for their disap- 
pearance from northern latitudes during the 
cold season. 

The reason why birds retire to warm 
countries at the approach of winter is, in 


most cases, evident, being, in at least very 


many instances, obviously due to the failure 
of food through the decline of temperature 
and other seasonal changes. How they are 
guided in their journey ; what it is that 
impels their return in spring to their summer 
homes, and enables them to reach them 
with such precision, after the long absence 
of months, at localities thousands of miles 
distant—these are the “mysteries” that sci- 
ence still strives to solve. 

As is well known, all birds are not in 
the same degree migratory, and -before 


§ 








attempting any explanation of the mys- 
teries of migration, it may be well to 
consider briefly its phases and modes. In 
respect to our own birds, we note the 
appearance in spring of many species which 
remain only during the warmer season, dis- 
appearing again at the approach of autumn. 
In winter, we observe others which have 
come from more boreal regions to pass the 
inclement season, but which repair to their 
northern homes with the return of milder 
weather. Others still are seen for only a 
few weeks in spring and fall, they visiting 
high northern latitudes to rear their young, 
and finding a winter home amid the verdure 
of the tropics. Comparatively few species 
reside with us permanently, and even of 
these only a small proportion are truly 
sedentary, there being a periodical swaying 
of the whole mass northward and south- 
ward, unperceived by ordinary eyes, but 
easily detected by the ornithologist. In 
other words, while certain species may re- 
main with us throughout the year, their 
winter representatives are not the birds 
which enliven our fields and forests in sum- 
mer, but migrants from the north, which at 
this season replace the summer sojourners 
that have moved a short distance south- 
ward. While the species is really migratory, 
it appears to be sedentary, since the great 
wave of migration does not wholly sweep 
past us. Other birds, which may properly 
be termed resident, are, to some degree, 
roving in winter, their movements being 
influenced by the supply of food, and never 
extending far from the place of their birth. 
The few strictly sedentary species are the 
various kinds of grouse, which rarely leave 
their native copses, while the jays, crows, 
and woodpeckers afford examples of the resi- 
dent, but more or less roving, class. Titmice, 
nut-hatches, creepers, and some kinds of 
sparrows illustrate those which, to the com- 
mon observer, are sedentary, but which are 
in reality represented by different individuals 
in winter and summer. Of the migratory 
species, some wholly retire from the northern 
States in winter, which may still be found 
within a few hundred miles of the northern 
limit of their summer range; others are not 
found north of southern Georgia, Florida, 
and the Gulf States, while still others pass 
on to Mexico, the West Indies, Central 
America, and even northern South America. 
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We have thus, among our own birds, every 
degree of migration, from those which always 
inhabit the same places to those that are 
simply roving in winter, or move but a few 
hundred miles southward, or even pass the 
summer within or near the arctic regions, 
and the winter within the tropics. But the 
chain of gradation is even still more nearly 
complete, for several species, as the meadow- 
lark, the purple grackle, the red-winged 
blackbird, and the towhee bunting, are 
partly migratory and partly sedentary, those 
which occupy the northern half or two- 
thirds of the breeding range of the species 
moving southward in winter, while toward 
the southern limit of their respective habi- 
tats, the same individuals are permanently 
resident. 

Considered in respect to their food, it is 
found that the strictly insectivorous species 
—as the swallows, swifts, and fly-catchers— 
are, with few exceptions, the earliest to de- 
part and the latest to arrive. Those which 
subsist chiefly upon insects, but partly upon 
soft, pulpy fruits,—as the vireos, tanagers, 
and grosbeaks,—are almost as early in their 
departure and as late in their return as those 
which are exclusively insectivorous. The 
great mass of the warblers and thrushes 
tarry still later; while the hardier seed- 
eating finches remain till the leaves have 
fallen and sharp frosts have seared the fields. 
The sandpipers, woodcock, and snipe linger 
till the oozy shores and marshes no longer 
yield them their accustomed food, the chill 
of autumn having driven their insect prey 
beyond their reach. The water-fowl and 
sea-birds abandon their summer haunts 
only when the touch of winter has locked 
in ice the inland lakes and rivers, or driven 
their finny prey to deeper waters. The 
non-migratory species—as some of the 
woodpeckers, the omnivorous crows and 
jays, and the grouse—are those whose 
food is of such a nature that the change of 
season only remotely affects the supply. As 
would be naturally inferred, the distance 
traversed by the migratory kinds in passing 
from their summer to their winter homes is 
in direct relation to their habits in respect to 
food ; those wholly, or almost wholly, in- 
sectivorous being not only the first to leave, 
but those which penetrate farthest south, 
only finding congenial surroundings in sub- 
tropical or inter-tropical regions. Tempera- 
ture has, doubtless, less influence in inciting 
migration than failure of food, although it 
is impossible that the early autumnal mi- 
grants could long withstand the chilling 





blasts they would soon encounter, were the 
food supply unfailing. Only by a gradual 
change, acting through a long series of 
generations, could these lovers of summer 
skies become inured to frost and snow. 
That change of temperature is not the 
direct incentive to migration seems evident 
from a study of our hardier migrants, a 
few individuals of whom sometimes linger 
throughout the winter at sheltered localities, 
where food remains accessible, safely daring 
the severest cold. 

While there is an easily recognized cause 
for the movement of birds from a colder to 
a warmer climate, the reason for their return 
is less apparent. The summer of high lati- 
tudes doubtless affords them the most con- 
genial environment during the nesting 
season, but how has this fact become so 
impressed upon their consciousness that 
they experience an irresistible desire to re- 
turn after the lapse of a definite interval ? 
The return of birds to their accustomed 
breeding stations—their only true homes— 
has been attributed by some to that strong 
home-affection which so many birds give 
evidence of possessing in a high degree, as 
will be presently noticed in connection with 
another portion of the general subject of 
migration. Others believe it to be due 
mainly to those ever-recurring physiological 
changes which mark the annual cycle of 
bird-life; or, in other words, the “ instinct” 
of procreation,—to something innate, and 
not to any external impressions directly re- 
sulting from seasonal changes of climate. 
However unsusceptible of demonstration 
these suppositions may appear, no other 
hypothesis seems adequate, while certain 
well-known facts, at least, favor them. In 
some species, for example, which require 
several years to attain maturity, the young 
or immature birds do not- complete the full 
migration, but pass the summer at points 
far to the southward of the usual southern 
limit of the breeding range, while in other 
cases they are the laggards which arrive 
much later than the fully mature birds. The 
usual answer given, not only to this ques- 
tion, but to the cognate ones of what im- 
pels birds in the right direction at the 
outset, and how they are guided in their 
long journeys, is the magic word “instinct,” 
which, in most cases, is merely the confes- 
sion of complete ignorance. If, however, 
we accept ‘the term instinct in its. modern 
sense,—namely, as transmitted habit, or in- 
herited intelligence,—we gain at least one 
step in the solution of these questions. 
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As preliminary to any theoretical con- 
siderations, let us regard for a moment the 
bird fauna of North America in relation to 
the geographical distribution and probable 
place of origin of its principal types. 
Viewed in this relation, the species fall 
naturally into three classes,—namely : first, 
those which belong to genera which are 
nearly cosmopolitan ; second, those belong- 
ing to genera which are restricted to the 
northern hemisphere, where, however, they 
have usually a wide distribution; third, 
those which represent distinctively Amer- 
ican types. These latter may be supposed 
to have originated either within or near the 
present American tropics ; or—and, perhaps, 
with greater probability—at more northerly 
points, prior to the inception of the extremes 
of climate that now so strongly characterize 
different portions of the continent. The 
metropolis of the groups to which these 
latter belong is, almost without exception, 
still within the tropics. Even that most 


numerous and distinctively characteristic 
group of North American birds, the family 
of the wood-warblers, and particularly the 
genus Dendroica, is still represented by resi- 
dent species within tropical latitudes, to 
which several genera of the family are as 


yet exclusively confined. The brightly 
colored tanagers, the brilliant orioles, the 
fly-catchers, the humming-birds, and some 
of the more showily attired finches, are but 
waifs from the tropical home of the groups 
they respectively represent. Our grackles 
and cow-birds belong to genera the species 
of which are otherwise tropical, as are all 
their most intimate generic allies. Through- 
out the great equatorial belt, and for some 
distance on either side of it, the birds which 
there rear their young are, as a rule, non- 
migratory, the migratory birds consisting 
mainly of winter exiles from higher latitudes. 
The characteristic or peculiar forms are, 
therefore, sedentary, while the migrants be- 
long to families which are for the most part 
cosmopolitan. 

With these facts in view, we have but to 
indulge in a few suppositions, so probable 
in their nature as to amount almost to cer- 
tainties, to obtain an apparently rational 
clue to the origin of the instinct of migra- 
tion. The change in climate at the close of 
tertiary times, which reduced the tempera- 
ture of the higher latitudes from subtropical, 
or at least warm-temperate, to frigid condi- 
tions, must have resulted in the crowding 
of bird-life toward the equatorial regions, 
thereby intensifying the struggle for life to 





such a degree that the overcrowding of the 
species would lead those best able to with- 
stand climatic change to avail themselves 
of the milder interim of summer to enlarge 
the boundaries of their range, while the 
recurrence of winter would force a tempo- 
rary removal to milder regions. Granting 
the hereditary nature of habit, now so 
generally conceded, we have at once the 
conditions for the development of a new 
instinct, at first, doubtless, feeble and uncer- 
tain in action, but strengthening by exercise 
and by the inevitable “ weeding out” of 
those individuals in which it was undevel- 
oped or weakest. With the increased diver- 
sity in the conditions of environment called 
into existence by the great climatic and 
other changes occurring at or near the 
close of the tertiary epoch, there was greater 
play for the modifying action of physical 
influences, resulting in the development of 
new specific types as well as the instinct of 
migration. A greater diversity of forms not 
only began now to characterize the North 
American fauna, but in many instances a 
separation, not only specific but occasion- 
ally generic, of homogeneous types that 
previously ranged over a large part of the 
northern hemisphere. Prior to this period, 
or when climate was everywhere more 
nearly equable, the necessity for migration 
can hardly be supposed to have existed, 
since nothing would apparently have been 
gained by change of locality. The invasion 
of the cold wave being from the northward, 
rendering uninhabitable the extreme north- 
ern portions of the continent, the pressure 
of bird-life southward would cut off and 
isolate species belonging to wide-ranging 
generic and family types, which, as slightly 
differentiated forms, still linger as compo- 
nents of the North American avi-fauna, 
transformed from sedentary to migratory 
species, in accordance with present climatic 
necessities. 

Accepting the above brief outline of the 
origin of the instinct of migration as at 
least probable, we have still to consider 
how birds are guided in their long wander- 
ings. Whatever the directing principle may 
be, it can hardly be considered as separable 
from the instinct of movement itself. The 
heredity of habit in animals, on which the 
above hypothesis so largely depends, and 
on which hangs much of the reasoning 
which follows, being so well supported by 
fact and observation, and so generally con- 
ceded by those who have given most atten- 
tion to the subject, no argument will be 
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here attempted in support of so well-sus- | 
The phenomena of | 
| season begins) when the precincts of their 


tained an assumption. 
the “homing” of carrier-pigeons, and the 


return of lost animals to their homes under 
most perplexing circumstances, point to | 


memory as a powerful agent in the problem. 
Memory must have been the chief guide 
during the early stages of the development 
of the migratory instinct, the inheritance of 
which, becoming stronger and stronger in 
succeeding generations, may well have re- 
sulted in what we now term the instinct of 
migration. That birds possess remarkable 
memory of direction and locality is indicated 
by the readiness with which they find their 
carefully concealed nesting-sites, be they 
in the reedy marsh, the level, grassy prairie, 
or the thick forest. Birds of prey are well 
known to return year after year to the same 
eyrie, after a roving life of many months, or, 
perchance, according to the habits of the 
species, after an extended winter migration. 
Colonies of herons resort from time imme- 
morial to the same swamps, and even the 
same trees, to rear their young ; terns, gulls, 
cormorants, and other water-fowl in like 
manner repair to the same stretch of sandy 
beach, or the same cliffs, and only aban- 
don them for more secure retreats after a 
long period of ceaseless persecution from 
human foes. Many, it is believed most, 
other birds return year after year to the 
same tree or the same immediate locality to 
nest. While it may be urged that absolute 
proof of this is wanting, owing to the diffi- 
culty of positively recognizing individual 
birds, such recognition is at times possible, 
and has in many instances been made. 
Circumstantial evidence is, however, abun- 
dant, as all who have observed birds closely 
will testify. Expert field ornithologists have 
no doubts in the matter, and often profit by 
their experience in securing rare nests and 
eggs for their cabinets; knowing that the 
same pair of birds will in all probability 
return, if spared, to the same spot the fol- 
lowing year, the collector notes the locality 
and returns with some degree of confidence 
at the proper time to secure the coveted 
spoils. This is true not only in the case of 
the larger species, but equally so for the 
smaller ones, and has been especially noted 
in those which are of rather rare occurrence, 
attention having been naturally most di- 
rected to these. In the case of hawks, not 
only has the same pair been observed to 
return to the same tree, the same cliff, or 
the same marsh, according to the habits of 
the species, for a long series of years, but 





the intense solicitude they display for many 
weeks (in some cases, before the breeding 


home are invaded, shows that their return is 
actuated by strong home affection. No one 
at all observant of bird-life can have failed 
to notice the manifestations of joy displayed 
by our familiar bluebird on its first arrival 
in spring at the old nesting-tree or bird- 
house which has been its home in former 
years, or how persistently it defends it from 
all intruders for weeks before the actual nest- 
ing-time arrives. Orioles and vireos appear 
to return often to the same tree, or even 
to affix their nest to the same branch, for 
successive years; the wren, the pewee, and 
the robin in like manner repeatedly occupy 
the same nesting-sites. Such observations 
show that birds are able to find their way 
not only to the general district of their 
former home but to its exact locality, with a 
facility that betokens great strength of 
memory and prompt recognition of land- 
marks, and that such return is actuated by 
a true home love. 

In regard to the question how birds find 
their way, it is found that careful considera- 
tion of the manner in which their long 
migratory journeys are performed affords 
many suggestions toward its solution. With 
most species, the movement is a gradual 
one, occupying generally a considerable 
period, and is performed frequently by easy 
stages, the birds stopping for portions of 
each day for rest and food. In the case of 
those which pass over but a few hundred 
miles of territory, the same individuals often 
tarty for days together at various points 
along the way. In other instances, the 
passage is more rapid, varying in proportion 
to the distance separating the winter and 
summer homes of the species. The swal- 
lows, preéminent in power of wing and 
keenness of vision, migrate with the greatest 
rapidity ; but, even with these, a consider- 
able interval elapses between their appear- 
ance in spring in the Gulf States and in 
Canada or New England, and between their 
disappearance at different points in fall. 
Some species migrate singly, many others 
in small, scattered parties, and some in im- 
mense flocks. While some appear to move 
chiefly by day, others are believed to mi- 
grate almost exclusively by night, and still 
others, as is certainly known, indifferently 
either during the day or night. The arrival 
of some species is, consequently, first noted 
toward evening ; others are seen in numbers 
in the early morning, where not a repre- 
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sentative of their kind had been previously 
observed for many months. Cranes, storks, 
some herons, swans, geese, and other large 
wading birds and water-fowl, often, perhaps 
usually, fly at a great height and make long 
passages without alighting, but there is little 
if any evidence that the smaller land-birds 
make their journeys at great elevations; 
but, on the other hand, much to the con- 
trary. During autumn our woods for many 
weeks are filled with busy troops of mingled 
species, consisting mainly of vireos and 
warblers, the general trend of whose leisurely 
movements is southward, while in spring 
the movement of similar gatherings is 
northward. 

Whether birds migrate by definite routes, 
as some writers have maintained, is still a 
matter for investigation. That such is the 
case seems probable from their greater num- 
bers near large water-courses than over the 
country at large, as well as their special 
abundance at particular points. Their 
routes, however, evidently vary in different 
years, as is indicated by the scarcity of 
some species over a wide area where they 
are at other times numerous. It is also 
noteworthy that the vernal and autumnal 
routes are not always the same, being, it is 
believed, in a few species habitually different. 
Birds during migration are also more or less 
at the mercy of the elements. Heavy storms 
often deflect their courses, and many thou- 
sands sometimes perish by being irresistibly 
borne far out to sea. 

The keenness of sight in birds being duly 
recognized, together with the fact of the 
low flight and the short stages by which the 
passage between distant points, in the case 
of a large proportion of the species, is 
usually made, it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that they are guided largely 
by the prominent landmarks of the coun- 
try traversed, as the outlines of coasts, the 
trend of mountain-chains and of the larger 
rivers; and that the contrary view, often 
urged, is based on an erroneous conception 
of the general facts involved. To this aid 
must, of course, be added that of memory, 
both individual and inherited. Evidence 
that birds direct their course by the sight of 
well-remembered landmarks seems to be 
afforded by the state of bewilderment they 
sometimes exhibit in thick weather, and the 
mistaken directions they at such times are 
known to take. The light-houses along 
coasts, than which there are no more de- 
structive agents of bird-life, are well known 
to be fata] in proportion to the density of 





the fog or the darkness, and the height of 
the light above the sea. In the thick dark- 
ness they become the only objects discern- 
ible, and, through strange infatuation, lead 
the birds only vo destruction. 

A few birds make long passages’ over the 
sea, as in reaching distant islands, or in 
passing from one continent to another. 
Ordinarily, the birds of North America 
which visit Central and South America dur- 
ing the winter migration, make the passage 
mainly by the way of the West Indies, and 
thus without being at any time far from 
land. Many of the migratory birds of 
Europe pass the winter in Africa, and are 
thus obliged twice yearly to cross the Medi- 
terranean ; but here again no great breadth 
of sea is encountered. It is otherwise, how- 
ever, with species that habitually visit dis- 
tant islands, as the Bermudas and _ the 
various groups in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. With few exceptions, the birds 
which take these exceptional and remark- 
able flights are various species of plovers 
and sandpipers, the most roving of all 
birds, many of whom pass from high 
northern latitudes to quite remote parts 
of the southern hemisphere. They are, 
however, evidently not wholly without 
means of directing their course. Their 
general experience undoubtedly gives them 
a sense of direction, so that when not dis- 
turbed by unusual exigencies,—as protracted 
storms and heavy gales,—their ability to 
find their way is not really so marvelous as 
at first sight seems. They are strong of 
wing and can make the passage quickly. 
The sun may be their guide by day, and 
the usual phenomena of air and sky, the 
prevailing winds, and the changes of tém- 
perature attending change of latitude, may 
further aid them in their course. Such 
flights, considered in all their bearings, are, 
perhaps, even less remarkable than the 
usual pelagic wanderings of the petrels and 
albatrosses, which follow the same ships for 
hundreds of miles in mid-ocean, although 
during portions of the year they are not with- 
out a “local habitation and a home,” and 
probably never allow themselves to be led be- 
yond certain definite boundaries. To account, 
however, for the long pelagic journeys of 
certain land-birds, it has been conjectured, 
and, perhaps, with some degree of proba- 
bility, that they follow the ancient routes of 
the species, and that in remote times there 
were numerous islands along the line of 
present flight, which have disappeared by 
gradual subsidence, and that they derive 





their ability now to pursue these routes 
through inherited experience. The existence 
in many cases of such former landmarks 
and resting-places appears not improbable, 
but to accept the explanation thus sug- 
gested seems placing an almost unnecessary 
burden upon the theory of the transmission 
of habit. 

In the autumnal migration, the young birds 
often, and in some species always, precede 
their parents, the interval varying from a 
few days to several weeks, according to the 
species. This has been claimed to indicate 
that it is folly to suppose that birds are 
guided in their wanderings by memory, as 
young birds, only three to five months old, 
can, of course, know nothing of the routes 
pursued by their ancestors, and yet find their 
way without difficulty. This, however, seems 
only to show that the instinct of migration 
is really transmitted habit, and that the 
knowledge of routes depends largely upon 
inherited rather than individual experience ; 
for it should be remembered that if there is 
anything in heredity,—and that thereis much 
in it seems beyond question,—it has operated 
through many thousands of generations in 
all migratory species of birds, and may 
therefore be supposed to have developed a 
potency that precludes the necessity of an 
acquired knowledge of routes through indi- 
vidual experience. That individual expe- 
rience and memory, however, are important 
factors in the problem, seems evident from 
the facts already detailed in relation to the 
return of birds for many successive years to 
the same _nesting-sites,—indisputable facts 
that admit of no other so probable, we may 
almost say evident, explanation. 

While in the autumnal movement the 
young birds so often precede the old ones, 
the reverse, as already intimated, is the 
case in spring. If the physiological changes 
which characterize the approach of the re- 
productive season be presumably the stim- 
ulus of movement toward the breeding- 
station, nothing is more natural than that 
the mature birds should constitute the van. 
A further noteworthy feature of the spring 
migration is the frequent separation of the 
sexes during the northward journey, the 
males generally arriving somewhat in ad- 
vance of the females, the interva! varying 
. somewhat with the species. This seems not 
in the least strange when it is considered 
that the initiative in all that relates to the 
continuance of the species devolves upon 
the male, in whom the sexual impulse is 
first awakened and is apparently stronger. 
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Among the raptorial birds, and in not a few 
of the common song-birds, the sexes are 
paired on their first arrival, as appears to be 
generally the case with our bridge pewee, 
and not unfrequently with the bluebird, the 
robin, and the Carolina dove. In such species 
it seems probable that the conjugal tie re- 
mains unbroken through life, as appears to 
be certainly the case in most birds of prey. 
It is commonly believed, however, that the 
alliance between mated birds is of short 
duration, lasting only for a few months. It 
is certainly true that the pairing season is 
often marked by fierce contests between 
rival males for the possession of favorites 
of the opposite sex. Yet the return of 
particular pairs of birds to the same nesting- 
tree in species in which the arrival of the 
males precedes that of the females, as well 
as other circumstances, may well lead to the 
belief that in not rare instances the males 
are rejoined by their former partners. 
Closely connected with the general sub- 
ject of migration are the erratic movements 
of birds—the casual or accidental appear- 
ance of individuals at localities far away 
from the usual habitat of their kind. Re- 
specting such occurrences, two general facts 
are apparent: first, that in probably nine 
cases out of ten they occur at or near the 
time of the fall migration ; second, that these 
waifs are almost always young birds, or 
“birds of the year.” The appearance in © 
New England, and even as far north as 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, of single 
examples of species whose true home is far 
to the south or west of even the middle 
ortions of the United States, may be cited 
in illustration. In explanation of such er- 
ratic movements two suggestions immedi- 
ately arise: either that these stragglers are 
true wanderers, which have inadvertently 
moved in a direction quite the opposite to 
that they should have taken, or, that they 
have been blown from their course while 
en route to their winier homes. While the 
fact of such wanderers being young birds 


| might suggest their having taken a wrong 


direction, the same fact equally favors the 
theory of their having been carried by 
storms out of their true course, which their 
weakness and immaturity would enable them 
to resist less effectually than do the stronger 
adults. That the latter is the correct ex- 
planation of such phenomena is not only 
generally assumed, but seems to be borne 
out by the occasional appearance of North 
American birds in Europe under precisely 
similar circumstances, and the much greater 
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rarity of the occurrence of European species 
on this side of the Atlantic, the prevail- 
ing winds and the course of storms being, 
as is well known, from North America 
toward Europe. Still further proof, how- 
ever, is afforded by the appearance in 
midwinter of species as far north as Massa- 
chusetts, and even Nova Scotia, whose home 
at this season is the Gulf States, or even 
Mexico. In the latter case, the inference 
seems irresistible that such stragglers are 
carried upward by cyclones and _ borne 
rapidly and helplessly north-eastward to 
these distant points. 

It is a popular belief that birds, especially 
certain northern species which in winter 
suddenly appear in temperate latitudes with 
or just before heavy storms, as well as 
various kinds of wild fowl, have the ability 
to discern approaching changes of the 
weather. While this idea has often been 
treated by scientific writers as fanciful, 
accumulative evidence shows that it has a 
basis in fact. Among such evidence may 
be mentioned the monthly weather reports 
of the United States Signal Service Bureau, 
in which, under the head of miscellaneous 
phenomena, reference is often made to the 
movements of birds. 
appears that the southward migration of 
geese and other water-fowl usually precedes, 
often by only a few hours, the approach of 
heavy storms, and a sudden and very great 
reduction of temperature, which they often 
wholly avoid by keeping in advance of 


Psyche. 


A BUTTERFLY, from flower to flower, 
Has fluttered by; 

He seems to say: “I live my hour, 
How glad am I!” 

Ah yes, while suns shine on the flower, 
Blue is the sky! 

But presently there comes the shower, 
And he must die. 


Thou, too, bright heart, from flower to flower 


Dost flutter by; 
Thou, too, dost say: “I live my hour, 
How glad am I!” 
But presently the clouds will lower, 
And storm be nigh; 
Then rise thou, far above the shower, 
Caught to the sky! 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


From these reports it , 
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the change. Instances of this are too fre- 
quent to lead to any other conclusion than 
that birds have the power of recognizing 
approaching changes of weather. It is also 
well known that many birds display great 
restlessness just before the occurrence of 
severe storms, and that some species move 
southward in large flights to regions of less 
severity. 

The general facts and conclusions pre- 
sented in the foregoing remarks may be 
thus briefly summarized: 1st. That the 
habit of migration resulted from changes of 
climate occurring at a not very remote 
geological period. 2d. That every gra- 
dation exists between species the most 
widely roving and those which are strictly 
sedentary; and that even representatives 
of the same species may be either migratory 
or sedentary according to whether they 
occupy, as breeding stations, the northern 
or southern portion of the common habitat. 
3d. That failure of food induces a move- 
ment toward warmer regions. 4th. That 
the return of birds to their breeding stations, 
which are their only true homes, is prompted 
by the recurrence of the season of procrea- 
tion and strong home affection. 5th. That 
they usually pursue definite routes, and are 
guided in part by prominent landmarks, or 
by memory, and in part by “instinct” or 
inherited experience. 6th. That erratic 
movements are the result of transportation 
by storms. 7th. That birds discern approach- 
ing meteorological changes. 


Change. 


ALL life and light, sweetness aad bloom, 
Gather within this one low room; 

All love, hope, joy here concentrate 

In bliss one presence can create; 
Beyond, a blank—a shadowy space, 
Where floats nor outlined form nor face. 
My narrow world, ah me, how small, 
For thou art near, and thou art all! 


Interminable wastes and waves 

Stretch out before me,—mountains, graves, 

Deep caverns, and rude, j rocks ; 

Dull, buzzing multitudes ;—keen shocks 

That clashing, crowding, intervene 

My heart and one bright spot between! 

Now thou art far, be seas divide, 

The world is wide—alas, how wide! 
CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 





The Tapestry-Weavers. 
I. 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson—no lesson can 
braver be— 

From the ways of the tapestry-weavers on the 
other side of the sea. 


Above their heads the pattern hangs, they study 
it with care, 

The while their fingers deftly work their eyes are 
fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing, besides, of the pa- | 


tient, plodding weaver : 
He works on 
works for the right side ever. 


It is only when the weaving stops, and the web 
is loosed and turned, 


That he sees his real handiwork—that his mar- | 


velous skill is learned. 


Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty, how it pays | 


him for all his cost! 


r a . | 
No rarer, daintier work than his was ever done 


by the frost. 


giveth him praise as well, 
And how happy the heart of the weaver is no 
tongue but his own can tell. 


Il. 


The 
m the place of the sun, 
Wherein we are weaving alway, till the mystic 
web is done. 


Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, each for | 


himself his fate ; 
We may not see how the right side looks—we 
can only weave and wait. 


But, looking above for the pattern, no weaver 
hath need to fear ; 

Only let him look clear into Heaven—the Perfect 
Pattern is there. 


If he keeps the face of the Saviour forever and al- | 


way in sight, 
His toil shall sweeter than honey, his weaving 
is sure to be right. 


And, when his task is ended, and the web is 
turned and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, it shall 
say to him, “ Well done!” , 


the wrong side evermore, but 


ears of man are the looms of God, let down | 
| It sits in yonder chair— 


Lights along the Shore. 


Tue wild sea thunders on the shore, 
The wind blows chill from off the wold. 
The sea-gulls gather on the cliffs, 

And prate and chatter of the cold; 

The hoarse winds blow, the sun has set, 
And “ Life,” I said, “is like the sea,— 
Cruel, it casts our wrecks ashore, 

In tempest and in misery.” 


A singing voice came up the cliffs, 

A child with blue eyes, grave and sweet, 
And fair hair blown about her face, 

S up the path with flying feet. 

“The éshing. ts are in!” she cried, 
“We've watched for them a day or more.” 
And looking down I saw the nets, 

And lights were glancing on the shore. 


“ At yester eve my mother wept, 

The white gulls flew far out to sea, 

The great waves beat upon the sand, 

The surf rolled in so heavily ; 

At yonder door she stands and waits. 

And singing still, she flitted past. 

“1 than Thee, O my God!” I said, 

“There are whose ships come back at last!” 
AMALIE LAFoRGE. 


” 


Palingenesia. 


cK of sunlight hai 
Then the master bringeth him golden hire, and | A eek of oom - 


In this old volume, and it seems as soft 
And silken as when first I placed it there— 
Tress gazed at fond and oft. 


| Upon the embers—thus! 


¢ flame devours the thing before my eyes ; 
So ends the t. What phantom vaporous 
Do I see slowly rise? 


The graceful figure in the kirtle blue, 


| The eyes of tempered steel, the golden hair, 


That once so well I knew. 


Has she arisen, then, 


Spurning her cerements, from her narrow bed, 
Wit 


all her arts to be admired of men— 
Is not the sorceress dead ? 


And with her rises now ° 
The spirit-pangs and madness of my youth, 


| The throbbing heart, stirred soul, and aching brow, 


And doubt of woman’s truth. 


Smile not as once you smiled ; 

Put off the beauty that in death was drowned; 
Beguile me not as one time a beguiled, 

Ere I your falsehood found. 


| Go! get you to your tomb! 


Lie down amid your fellows’ moldering bones— 


| Your beauty born again fills me with gloom: 


Silence those siren tones! 


And the white-winged angels of Heaven, to bear | The figure fades in air; 


him thence, shall come down, 
And God shall give him gold for his hire—not 
coin, but a crown! 
Anson G. CHESTER. 


Dies on my ear a faint, remorseful moan ; 
Before me I behold an empty chair— 
I am once more aione. 
Tuomas DuNN ENGLISH. 





Seen and Unseen. 





A DREAM OF REALITIES. 


I ROSE with sunrise, not so long ago, 

To smell the morning air and feast the sight; 
The purple east grew golden—all aglow 

With quivering, new-born light. 


The morning star drew in behind a veil 
Of clearer beauty than the face it kissed ; 

The ardent sun rose up with crimson trail, 
And drank the morning mist. 


From golden into crystal passed the light,— 
From amber into azure cooled the sky,— 

The burnished dew flashed softly red and white, 
To vanish: not to die. 


The trees met over where I stood, and twined 
Their sprays together—linden, oak, and bay ; 
The verdured mountains braced the dome behind, 

Quick with the living day. 


Between them, the blue ocean, vexed and rude, 
Dimpled a hundred hues from other seas; 
And from the gray rocks where the light-house 
stood 
Flowed in the salty breeze. 


The summer light warmed upward into noon, 
And sloped away from zenith to the west; 

The day of toil wrought its resultant boon, 
And sank in rosy rest. 


The dawning starlight and the fading day 
Met with full kiss upon each other's lips ; 

The silver sea blinked up the shaded way 
And jeweled the eclipse. 


O saddest heart! wake up some happy thought 
Among God’s thoughts of love in shape so fair ; 

O doubting heart, know thou the beauty wrought 
Because the love is there! 


Sweet worlds look down, and sweeter voices fall 
With higher meaning than our faith can gain: 
“The blessing of the Lord enriches all, 
And adds no thought of pain.” 


The mountains darkened while the peaceful night | 


Fell over that vast beauty, sweet and deep; 
And, where the morning woke with orient light, 
The evening fell asleep. 
GEORGE HOPKINS. 


The Lights. 


I sEE in the forest coverts 
The sheen of shimmering lights ;— 
They gleam from the dusky shadows, 
They flash from the ghostly heights : 


No lights of the tranquil homestead, 
Or the hostel warm are they,— 
But waning flames of the Titan fire 
Which stormed through the woods to-day: 


Each darts with an aimless passion, 
Or sinks into lurid rest,— 

Like the crest of a wounded serpent drooped 
On the scales of its treacherous breast! 
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Let them idly dart and quiver,— 
Or sink into lurid rest,— 

Above, like a child-saint’s face in Heaven, 
There’s a sole sweet Star i’ th’ West ;— 


Ah! slowly the earth-lights wither,— 
But the star, like a saintly face, 
Shines on with the steadfast strength of love, 
In its God-appointed place ! 
PauL H. HAYNE. 


Mary's Ward. 


| My —_ lay cradled for his last, long sleep, 
e 


On the white pillow of his coffin-bed, 


| With rose-buds in his hand; I came to weep 


Above the stricken glory of his head. 


And, “Oh! I cannot have it so,” I cried. 


| Yet through a life of pain I saw him go, 


“Come back to me from Heaven, my babe, my 
own ! 
No sorrow such as mine the whole world wide 
Has ever seen!” was my unreasoning moan. 
Above me, where I wept my precious child, 
The dear Madonna path er infant son; 
And thus she seemed to say,—that Mary mild: 
“O mother, loved I not this little one? 


Till on the crue] cross I saw him die! 
Be still and think, is this, thy young heart’s woe, 

Like my pierced soul’s —_ pain and agony?” 
Such gentle pity seemed her lips to move,— 

The blessed Mother of the blessed Lord,— 
Her accents seemed so full of tender love 

From that dear heart, once pierced by sorrow’s 

sword, 


| I said, “O Mary! as thou lovedst thine, 


Fold thy fond care, as I had folded mine, 





Guard thou the treasure I intrust to thee! 


” 


About my boy, and keep him safe for me! 


| And so I yielded him to her embrace. 


I know she keeps him through the Jong years gone! 
I charge thee, Mary, when Cc thy face, 
Lead back to me in Heaven thy ward, my son! 
M. B. C. SLADE. 


The Gate of Home. 


O GRAVE, how still thou art! 
No sigh is heard in thee; 
No groan. No helpless heart 
Aches there with misery. 
Tears fall not all the night, 

O grave, in thee. 


O grave, how safe thou art! 
By this low, peaceful shore, 
Whose music soothes the heart 
Like mother-hymns of yore. 
Fears, troubles, sleep in thee, 

O grave, no more. 


O grave, stretch forth thine arms; 
Open thy faithful breast, 

And gather tenderly 
The desolate to rest. 

Hope dead, to sleep in thee, 
O grave, were best. 


O grave, thou art the gate, 
The flower-wreathed gate of Home; 
By thee the faithful wait, 
Until their chosen come. 
Shut me no longer out, 
O grave, from home. 
AUGUSTA Moore. 





HERE, at the sweetest hour of this sweet day, 
Here, in the calmest woodland haunt I know, 

Benignant thoughts around thy memory play, 
And in my heart do pleasant fancies blow, 
Like flowers turned toward thee, radiant and 

aglow, 
Flushed by the light of times forever fled, 
Whose tender glory pales, but is not dead! 


The warm South wind is like thy generous breath, 
Laden with gentle words of cordial cheer,— 
And every whispering leaf above me saith, 
“She whom thou dream’st so distant, hovers near ; 
Her \ove it is which thrills the sunset air 
With mystic motions from a time that’s fled, 
Long past and gone in sooth, but oh! not dead!” 


The silvery murmur of cool brooks below, 
The soft, stillclouds, that seem to muse on high ;— 
Love-notes of hidden birds that come and go, 
Making a sentient rapture of the sky— 
All the rare season’s peaceful ecstasy, 
Hints of pure joys of ours forever fled, 
Joys past, indeed, and yet they are not dead! 


Far from the motley throng of sordid men, 
From fashion far, mean strife, and frenzied gain, 
In those dear days through many a mountain glen, 
By mountain streams, and fields of rippling grain, 
We roamed, untouched by passion’s feverish pain, 
But quaffing friendship’s quiet draughts instead— 
Its waters calm, whose sweetness is not dead! 


Above that nook of fond remembrance stands 
A dove-eyed Faith that falters not, nor sleeps; 
No flowers of Lethe droop in her white hands,— 
And if the watch that steadfast angel keeps 


Be pensive, and some transient tears she weeps, | 


They are but tears a soft regret may shed 
O’er twilight joys which fade, but are not dead! 


Not dead! not dead! but glorified and fair, 
Like yonder marvelous cloudland floating far 
Between the quivering sunset’s amber air, 
And the mild luster of eve’s earliest star,— 
Oh! such, so pure, so bright these memories are, 
Earth’s warmth, and Heaven’s serene around 
them spread— 
They pass, they wane, but, sweet, they are not 
dead! 


A Life-Lesson. 


Spirit of God! our sullied wings 

Soar not to heights where Thou dost dwell ; 
We grope among life’s meaner things, 

And grovel in its mimic hell. 


Our coward souls, with spears in rest, 
Halt on the edge of life’s hot fields, 

Where Faith, by Fear’s battalions pressed, 
The contest uncontested yields. 


With bated breath we weakly stand, 
Scared by the rush of Action’s tide, 
Unmindful of the halcyon land 
That stretches on the other side. 


We sit at.Passion’s ample feast, 
And Lust’s Circean goblets drain, 
Where Folly waits, with song and jest, 
And tempts us to her mad refrain. 
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Delving in Traffic’s sunless mine, 
We ter souls for Fortune’s dross, 
God's lasting stores of good resign, 
Unheeding our eternal loss. 


We trust our all in Friendship’s grasp, 
And look for added stores of bliss ; 

And lo! the poison of the asp 
Concealed within Love’s honeyed kiss! 


Sin sets her snares for trustful feet, 
And lures with Pleasure’s gilded spoils ; 
Then, when her —- is complete, 
Spurns the poor fool who dared her toils. 
Ambition’s chalice greets our lip, 


Red with the beaded wine of Fame, 
And we from seeming nectar sip 
The maddening gall of Guilt and Shame. 


Our stock-marts lift their giddy fronts 
High over Mammon’s rush and rout, 

And, if the Christ would enter once, 
We bar the unwelcome stranger out. 


For greed of gain, and Folly’s gaud, 
We forfeit manhood’s fairest dower ; 

And on our brothers’ necks is trod 
Our ruthless way to place and power. 


We feed content on husks of Sin, 
Or kiss the gilded chains of Vice, 

And vainly think by fraud to win 
The road direct to Paradise. 


O fleshless bait! O damning cheat! 
O Upas shade! O syren voice! 

We curse ye all, and still our feet 
Perversely make your paths their choice! 


Great God! when come the golden 
So long foretold—delayed so long 

When, through Life’s harvest-rain of tears, 
Shall sighing blossom into song? 


a 


When shall this waste and ruin .cease— 
This death-blight on our manhood’s life— 
And the clear sanlight of Thy peace 
Break through this cloudy pall of Strife ? 


Thy hands, outstretched to lift us up, 
Our earthward eyes refuse to see; 

We spurn Thy mercy’s pee cup 

To drink the dregs of misery! 


Thy “still, small voice” in vain appeals 
Where human babblers prate and rave, 

Though Reason’s night-shade but reveals 
The bowered entrance to her grave. 


O matchless Might! with strength endow 
Our puny hands to dare and do, 

And in life’s battle triumph Thou, 
Whether by many or by few! 


Let Thy blest Spirit, as of old, 

Breathe down the billowy wrath of man! 
And in our chastened lives unfold 

The workings of Thy wondrous plan! @ * 


So, on these mingled tides of death 
y Love’s supremest beams shall shine, 
And all above, around, beneath, 
Pay rightful homage at Thy shrine. 
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So, through the age roretold so long 
By poet’s lip and prophet’s pen, 
Right shall hold scepter over Wrong, 
And Eden’s garden bloom again. 
S. P. DRIVER. 


The Soul of the Sunflower. 


THE warm sun kissed the earth 
To consecrate thy birth, 

And from his close embrace 
Thy radiant face 

Sprang into sight, 

A blossoming delight. 


Through the long summer days 
Thy lover’s burning rays 
Shone hot upon thy heart. 
Thy life was part 

Of his desire, 

Thou passion-flower of fire! 


And, turning toward his love, 
Lifting thy head above 

The earth that nurtured thee, 
Thy majesty 

And stately mien 

Proclaims thee sun-crowned queen. 


On earth, thy gorgeous bloom 
Bears record of thy tomb, 
And to transcendent light 
Thy soul takes flight 
Till thou art one, 
O sunflower, with the sun! 
SARA JEWETT. 


Irrevocable. 


that thou couldst grow still 


I pip not know 
dearer, 

With every passing hour. 

I did not dream that thou couldst 
nearer, 

Consume, absorb, devour, 

Till life without thee is a barren thing,— 

A fig-tree cursed, and done with blossoming. 


draw still 


I thought that summer of idyllic pleasure, 
For us, was “ summit line’’; 
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Behold around them arid desert sand, 
Beyond their reach the blessed Promised Land. 


Dearest, the wasted years are unreturning, 
Give, then, as spendthrifts give. 
What if the oil consumes itself in burning ? 


| We die that we may live. 


Living or dead, in essence we shall prove 
The indivisibility of love. 


Mary L. RITTER. 


The Poet's Wood-fire. 


A GRACIOUS Presence sits before the flame, 
Of one like noble Paladin of old. 
A knightly figure; gentle, calm, all-bold 


| For Truth, all-stern for Honor’s stainless name. 


What 


What visions glow on Memory’s page to claim 
His thought, as ranks of silver scales unfold 
On shimmering brands the wealth of forest- 

wold ! 

hopes, what fears, for fortune and for 

fame ! 


| He breathes again the grand, eternal calm 


I said, the vintage grapes that give such measure | 


Must ripen on a vine, 
Clinging to some volcanic rock, whose heart 
Sends through each branch its fiery counterpart. 


But oh, these days of more than tropic beauty, 
These sweet and bitter days, 

When passion drags the loosened chain of duty, 
And every sense betrays, 

When, all the outposts stormed, enforced retreat 
Is victory more cruel than defeat. 


These days when all the starved and orphaned 
senses, 

That through long years have cried, 

Are filled and fed with heavenly recompenses, 

Rested, and satisfied, 

When asking lips, and eyes, and hands confess 

The living love, and the lost loneliness. 


These days where sin is not, nor selfish feeling, 
But two souls made as one 

See, in the light of this strange self-revealing, 
Their birthright sold and gone— 


| 
| 











Of Eastern skies, beneath empurpled nights, 
Whose stars, that glisten through the fronded 

palm, 

Burn o’er unfathomed snows of Alpine heights; 
And through it all, with tender, pene grace, 
There shines for him one fair, belovéd face. 

MARIE MASON. 


Afterglow. 


Four mounds of earth lie side by side 
Where summer sunshine far and wide 
Its largess throws. No dismal shade 
From cypress or from yew is made; 
The sweet-brier trails across the sward 
Where happy-hearted daisies guard 
From rude approach the precious sod 
That lies upon that hill of God. 

An hundred throats their carols pour 
From out a full, exhaustless store, 

As if their rapture bore along 

Refrain from one undying song. 

The light, the song, the roses’ breath, 
Preclude the gloom and chill of death, 
As—calm and still—the holy dust 
Awaits the rescued spirits’ trust ; 

And joyous life upspringeth fair 
Where they have climbed the heavenly stair. 


Can love from out our lives be lost, 
Whose fibers with our own have crossed ? 
Are yon bright angel’s brows more fair, 
*Neath glory of the haloed hair, 
Than when they bent to me below 
All glistening with the Paschal-snow ? 
Do they—in happy life above— 
Forget their ministry of love? 
Though years on years of silence fall 
Since they have answered to my call, 
Their coming footsteps still I hear 
(And stretch my arms to draw them near), 
Their garments rustle on the stair, 
Their tender accents thrill the air ; 
So close they seem, so calm, so bright, 
The lonely way is touched with light! 
Like afterglow in Eastern lands, 
That flushes all the desert sands. 

MARIE MASON. 








At the Foot of Parnassus. 


THERE was a shepherdess who fed her flocks 

At foot of Mount "arnassus. Dawn by dawn 

She saw new glory burn upon the rocks, 

And sipped their honey’d springs, and felt up- 
drawn, 

And filled with music, as a star with fire; 

Till, from the foregone tuneful company, 

She caught a far-off murmur, “ Come, come higher, 

For thou art of us: here thy place shall be.’ 


And she made answer, though her heart gave heed, 

“One day, one day, it shall be even so. 

But now, what hand my wandering lambs would 
lead 

Among the pasture-lands that lie so low?” 

Her rustic pipe she touched at even-tide— 

Sweet, sweet its wildness to her ear had grown— 

But when the dewy leas grew dark, she sighed : 

“ Peace, peace, my heart! the Muses know their 
own. 


Sometimes the voice waxed louder: “ Come away ! 
Inhabit now the country of thy dream.” 
“ But I was set to do this task.” One day, 
Following her feet along the lonely stream, 
Death came by stealth and kissed the pallid cheek. 
Far, far, and dim the heights of glory grew— 
“At least, at least,” the cold lips strove to speak, 
“TI did the thing that I was set to do.” 

EmiLy S. OAKEY. 


A Legend of St. Peter. 


SAINTLY but sinful, bold but weak as erst, 
Old Simon Peter scarce through grace repressed 
Under white hairs the impetuous heart that first 
The Christ confessed. 


Fisher of men, though faith had oft grown weak, 
Toiling all night and toiling yet in vain, 
Still at the dawn he heard the Master speak, 
“Let down again!” 


And then the draught of souls his strength renewed, 

Up sprang the faint heart for a space that slept— 

His Lord betrayed, denied, once more he viewed— 
And Peter wept. 


Hotter the powers of Hell their furnace made, 
For persgcution lit its fires in Rome; 
And creeping near, its tongues of threatening 
play 
Around his home. 


He shrank (what human heart has not its dread ?) 

Forgot the faith that had surnamed him Rock; 
Apostate now, the Christian leader fled 
And left his flock. 


— the gates, adown the dusty road, 
e old man sped, while fear his steps outran; 
When lo! atoward the city walls there trode 

A wounded man, 


Why did that old head bow its snowy crown ? 
*Twas but a man. Yet see his nail-pierced 
hands— 
His riven side! The Apostle knelt him down 
In the hot sands. 
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“Depart from me,” again arose the cry, 
As in the fisher’s boat on Galilee; 
“Thou knowest that a sinful man am 
And death I flee. 


“But Thou, O Son of God, where goest Thou?” 
Tender and low there came the sad reply, 
“To Rome, upon the cross of wood to bow, 
For thee to die!” 


His Lord had vanished, and,a Rock once more, 
Old Simon rose and hastened back to Rome; 
From a red cross that night the angels bore 
A martyr home. 


Weary and faint of heart, O brother mine, 
I take fresh courage from thy fitful strife ; 
And gleams of victory through the shadows shine 
Upon my life. 


I’ve shunned the cross; I’ve turned my coward 
face 
From the rough road of duty; but, O God, 
Thou’lt teach my feet the pathway to retrace 


St. Peter trod. 
JouNn FLAVEL MINEs. 
The End. 


Yes, you have gone! and I have let you go! 
Without one word to stay you. None can tell 
The bitterness, the blackness of the woe, 

That filled my heart, love, when you said farewell. 


I could not keep you, dear, for other ties, 

More strong than mine, have bound you close 
and fast. 

I may not claim the love-light cf your eyes, 

Nor feel your presence near, for all is past. 


I must not be a clog about your feet, 

To drag you back, when you would onward press, 
But, O my love! it would have been so sweet 
To share with you life’s woes or happiness! 


Forgive me, dear, the seeming cruel wrong; 
Though you have gone, I cannot bear your frown: 
I stood alone! the barriers were so strong, 
And one weak woman could not beat them down. 


Yes, all is over! nothing will remain 

But saddest longing and a vain regret. 

I loved you so! and bitter is the pain, 
Because, though all is lost, I love you yet! 


A Thought 


HERE are bitter, bitter tears; here are weariness 
and pain: : 

This is life! Who that hath known it e’er could 
wish it back again ? . 

In that silent, twilight land; in that land so far, 
yet near,— ; 

That is death! Who that hath known it may not 
hunger to be here! 

Lucrice. 
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Steps in the Right Direction. 


IN an article published a year ago, or more, upon 
the importance of political education, we said: 


“ There is no good reason why Yale and Harvard, 
or any other college, for that matter, should not have 
a department of politics, which should give a solid 
three years’ course of study. There is no reason 
why a man should not go before a high examining 
board at Washington, from such a school as this, 
and win his certificate of fitness for public office. 
There are a thousand good reasons why such a man 
should receive the suffrages of the people for any 
office which they wish to fill.” 


Well, that which we presented as a desideratum 
is already. furnished by two important institutions, 
viz., by Columbia College and by the University of 
Michigan. The former, more than a year ago, fur- 
nished such a course of study, in a “ School of Politi- 
cal Science,” and the latter now announces the 
establishment of such a school. We heartily con- 
gratulate these institutions on their far-sighted enter- 
prise, intimately related, as it is, to political reform 
and the future statesmanship of the country. It has 


not come too soon, and it has come in good time. 
Through the operations of the political machine, 
the qualifications of our legislators and diplomats 
were probably never lower than at the present time. 


Let us imagine what Congress would be, with every 
member a graduate of the three years’ course of 
political education which Columbia gives and the 
University of Michigan proposes. Suppose every 
member had systematically studied international 
law, political economy, the history of diplomacy, 
constitutional and administrative law, political and 
constitutional history, social science, political ethics, 
sanitary science, finance and statistics, or, in other 
words, had gone through the curriculum of one of 
these schools of political science. The supposition 
presents to the mind such a Congress as this country 
never possessed during its entire history. Our 
Congresses and legislatures are made up very largely 
of men who know little of any of these subjects— 
men without political education, and even without 
political intelligence, further than they have ac- 
quired it in their current newspaper reading. Our 
public agents abroad, mainly put in office by the 
machine, have been, in almost numberless instances, 
a disgrace to the country, knowing literally noth- 


ing of good society, nothing of the languages of | 


the governments to which they have been accredited, 
nothing of diplomatic history, and nothing whatever 
of the forms and details of diplomatic business. The 
crudities of legislation and the blunders in finance 
and in all matters of political economy are notorious 
in the history of our law-making bodies. We have 


had a world of bad legislation, and that legislation | 


has fitly measured the legislative ignorance. 
Now, scattered up and down the land, there are 
a great many young men with political ambitions. 
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Many of these are in the legal profession, or are 
studying, or are about to begin the study of, the 
law. Others are tradesmen, but men who have a 
desire to mingle in politics, and in the management 
of the government of cities, or states, or the nation. 
There are others still—young men of fortune—who 
do not care to enter upon business, but who have a 
taste for politics. What better can any one of these 
young men do than to enter this new department of 
Columbia and the University of Michigan, and thor- 
oughly prepare himself for political life? Such a 
preparation would be not only a preparation for 
political life: it would be a preparation for citizen- 
ship. It would make every graduate an important 
and influential man in whatever community he might 
find himself placed. These institutions announce 
that all students who are graduated by their schools 
of Political Science will be admitted to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

We say that these schools have not come too 
soon, and that they have come in good time. A 
good many things have happened lately, that give 
special significance to this movement in the interest 
of political education. The power of the party ma- 
chine has received a most damaging blow in the 
defeat of Mr. Conkling at Albany. He, more than 
any other man in America, represented the political 
machine. In his hands it had become the instru- 
ment for cheating the people of their power, for in- 
troducing partisans into place, for making all office 
the reward of party service, for shaping executive 
appointments, and for controlling the action of the 
Senate of the United States. Mr. Conkling under- 
took to control the President, and failed; undertook 
to control the United States Senate, and failed; 
undertook to control the State legislature, and failed ; 
and with him fell the power of the machine in New 
York State. The fall of Conkling is practically the 
fall of the stronghold of the power of the machine. 
It is safe to say that no United States Senator will 
ever resign again because he cannot control an ex- 
ecutive appointment. There is, at least, no question 
that the cause of civil service reform has received a 
great impetus in the fall of Conkling’s power. 
What the state has gained—what the country has 
gained—in the cause of political morality and reform, 
is worth all ithas cost. We are thankful that every- 
thing happened as it did. The result compensates 
for all losses and all expenses. 

Then again, if we may believe the reports, the 
present administration has been thoroughly con- 
verted to civil service reform. It has been worn out 
and disgusted by the applications for office, and has 
had a new insight into the evils of the old system. 


| There is no question that men in high places and 


low are stirred in this matter as they have never 
been stirred before. Mr. Dawes writes a letter to 
the people of Massachusetts, assuring them of the 
readiness of all their representatives in Congress to 
agree to recommend no more candidates for office 





rntil the executive asks their advice, provided the 
infiuential people of the State will stop asking them 
todo so. Mr. Dawes’s logic is not good. If there 
were any other way provided fot introducing men 
to office, this one would not be resorted to. Let 
legislation of the right sort be had, and that would 
end all the trouble of Mr. Dawes and his associates 
with petitions for influence in getting office. But 
Mr. Dawes’s letter indicates what is passing in 
men’s minds. So we greet the movement at New 
York and Ann Arbor as a good step taken at the 
right time, and we shall be much surprised if it be 
not attended with signal success. 


Literary Eccentricity. 


Ir the foreign visitor at Brussels should omit a 
journey to the Wiertz Gallery of paintings, he 
would miss the greatest curiosity of that interesting 
city. It is a collection of pictures by a local artist, 
whose work was so eccentric and characteristic that 
the city has given it a permanent home, and classed 
it among its notabilities. These paintings do not 
lack skill in their treatment: on the contrary, 
some of them are rare pieces of work in their way. 
But their way is so eccentric that no sane painter 
would desire the reputation of paintingthem. Their 
subjects are oddly chosen. Great pains have been 
taken to represent things not worth representing, and 
tricks of handling are resorted to which are considered 
beneath the dignity of a good, self-respecting artist. 
Nobody imitates this remarkable work, and most 
people regard it as the product of a badly balanced 
imagination,—all of which goes to show that, in art, 
there are certain recognized canons of taste and 
rules of treatment to which the general and normal 
artist-mind is loyal—canons which are either ig- 
nored or contemned by the work in the Wiertz 
Gallery. 

Wagner, the musician, has, by sheer force of tal- 
ent and will, compelled the world to give him 
audience, yet, from the learned in musical matters 
he has met a strong and persistent protest at 
every step of his progress. His theories have been 
at war with the prevalent theories of musical art, 
and he is likely to leave behind him, not a school 
to propagate his theories and his style, but only 
his own work, some of which will doubtless live, 
but most of which will be regarded simply as the 
product of fruitless industry and misdirected power. 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, and the better masters of opera will be con- 
tinuous in their influence and control, and Wagner 
will subside into the uninfluential reputation of an 
eccentric. In the course of centuries, certain ideas 
of music become established—certain principles, 
rules, powers, and limitations. Where a composer 
ignores or endeavors to supplant these, he is at once 
regarded with suspicion and met with opposition. 
Orthodoxy in art is as conservative as orthodoxy in 
religion and politics. 

We have had a great deal of talk, first and last, 
concerning an American order of architecture, but 
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the order does not appear, and, if it should do so, it 
would be met by a burst of ridicule from one 
end of the land to the other. Why? Simply be- 
cause all men who have systematically learned 
architecture know that, in classical and medizval 
times, every strong and graceful form possible in 
building was embodied in an order, and that all 
future architecture must draw upon these orders 
for any new combination. We have a good many 
attempts at originality, but not a pillar, nor an arch, 
nor an architrave, nor a capital, nor a frieze, can 
appear, that a skilled architect will not at once refer 
to its origin in one of the recognized orders. So, 
when men get outside of these orders or undertake 
an incongruous mixture of them, their work is rec- 
ognized as eccentric, and eccentricity is ugliness. 

So much as illustrations of what we desire to say 
about eccentricity in English literature. There are 
canons of taste in literature, as it concerns structure 
and style, and when men step outside of these they 
offend. We do not mean by this that there is some- 
where in English literature a model which all 
writers are to copy—that there is no room for indi- 
viduality of expression; but that there are limitations, 
within which there is plenty of room to work, but 
still limitations, outside of which no one can go with- 
out convicting himself of eccentricity and bad taste. 
So those who have called for an American literature, 
supposing that, somehow, it must have a character- 
istic and original form in order to be American, 
have called for that which can never be. The Eng- 
lishman and the American, using the same lan- 
guage, are bound by the same laws of sound taste, 
and one can transgress them no more than the 
other. Mr. Stedman, in one of his recent articles 
in this magazine on “ Poetry in America,” quotes 
and approves the statement of Mr. Richard Grant 
White that it is the spirit, not the letter, which must 
characterize poetry as distinctively American. Both 
these men are right. There can be no distinctively 
American English that is not bad English. That 
which must characterize American literary art must 
belong, not to forms, but to vitalities. It is the 
life in the forms that must characterize them as 
American, if anything shall do that. 

England has given us a notable instance of a man 
who undertook to escape from the idiomatic bond- 
age of the English tongue. He was a Germanized 
Englishman, and nothing but his transcendent talent 
saved him from the reputation of a mountebank. 
If any man less than Carlyle had written in his tur- 
gid, involved, and bombastic style, he would have 
met nothing but ridicule. His imitators and follow- 
ers have met nothing else, but these are few and far 
between, and Carlyle’s works, or many of them, 
will stand in all the future as warnings rather than 
as examples, so far as their style is concerned. He 
stepped outside of the limitations of good taste. 
He trampled upon the idiomatic usages of his 
mother-tongue. He was a lawless, elephantine blun- 
derer, whose example would do much damage if it 
could or should be followed. This is the kind of 
thing Americans would achieve if they should adopt 
the theory that an American literature is to be 
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created by inventing some new form in which to cast 
the English language. 

Our cousins on the other side of the water are a 
little unreasonable in expecting from us a literature 
cast into some new form. They threw up their 
hats when Walt Whitman appeared, but Walt Whit- 
man is a more egregious blunderer than Carlyle was, 
with a smaller supply of brains. We believe we ap- 
preciate all the vitalities of Walt Whitman’s literary 
performances, but his productions, in their forms, 
are simply abominable. They are literary eccen- 
tricities. He will do less damage than Carlyle has 
done, because he has no followers or imitators. 
No self-respectful /t#érateur would risk his repu- 
tation by seriously issuing a poem after Whitman’s 
manner. Even those who praise him and his bar- 


barisms would scorn the use of his forms in any 
production whatever. 

The English and American literatures are certain 
to run together and to mingle in a common stream. 
The two nations are constantly getting nearer to 
each other. They speak and write the same lan- 
guage, and each reads the classics of that language. 
Different institutions, different climates, different 
circumstances, will endow each literature with a dif- 
ferent spirit, and in this spirit must be found the 
characterizing flavor and power of each. Each 
must bow to the same laws and limitations, and 
shun all those eccentricities of form, structure, and 
style which oppose the usages of the masters and 
confuse and sophisticate the idioms of the mother- 
tongue. 
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The Book of Mormon. 
To THE EDITOR OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


Sir: In the number of this magazine for August, 
1880, appeared an article by myself entitled “The 
Book of Mormon.” 
ment, together with evidence substantiating it in 
part, by Mrs. McKinstry, a daughter of the Rev. 
Solomon Spaulding, that the Book of Mormon was de- 
rived from a novel called “The Manuscript Found,” 
written by her father in 1812, and that the manuscript 
of this novel was in 1834 delivered to one D. P. 
Hurlburt. 

When the article appeared, there seemed to be no 
other proof that this manuscript was delivered to 
Hurlburt. Believing it to be important to follow up 
this clue, I recently visited Hurlburt at his home near 
Gibsonburg, Sandusky County, Ohio, in company 
with Oscar Kellogg, Esq., a well-known lawyer of 
that vicinity. As the result of this visit, I have 
received the following sworn statement : 


“ GIBSONBURG, OHIO, January roth, 1881. 

“70 all whom it may concern: In the year eight- 
een hundred and thirty-four (1854), I went from 
Geauga County, Ohio, to Munson, Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, where I found Mrs. vison, late 
widow of the Rev. Solomon Spaulding, late of Con- 
neaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio. Of her I obtained a 
manuscript, supposing it to be the manuscript of the 
romance written by the said Solomon Spaulding, 
called the ‘ Manuscript Found,’ which was reported 
to be the foundation of the ‘ Book of Mormon.’ I 
did not examine the manuscript until I got home, 
when upon examination I found it to contain noth- 
ing of the kind, but being a manuscript upon an 
entirely different subject. This manuscript I left 
with E. D. Howe, of Painesville, Geauga County, 
Ohio, now Lake County, Ohio, with the understand- 
ing that when he had examined it, he should return 
it to the widow. Said Howe says the manuscript 
was destroyed by fire, and further the deponent 
saith not. 

“(Signed) D. P. Hur.purt. 


That article contained a state- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





“Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1oth 
day of January, 1881. 
“(Signed) J. KINNIGER, 
“Mayor of the Village of Gibsonburg, Sandusky 
County, Ohio.” 


In this statement Hurlburt gives the impression 
that he procured this manuscript from Mrs. Davison 
at Munson, Massachusetts, but Mrs. McKinstry, in 
her statement, says he got it by an order addressed 
to Jerome Clark, at Hartwick, Otsego County, New 
York, and this is undoubtedly the truth. In fact, 
Hurlburt admitted as much to me before Mr. 
Kellogg, in the conversation I had with him at his 
house in Gibsonburg. This is further confirmed by 
George Clark, a son of the above-mentioned Jerome 
Clark, and his wife, in two letters copied below. 

In a former statement signed by Hurlburt,—the 
original of which is in my possession,—dated August 
19th, 1880, he says : “ I do not know whether or not 
the document I received from Mrs. Davison was 
Spaulding’s ‘ Manuscript Found,’ as I never readit.” 

In the conversation I had with Hurlburt at his 
house, and before Mr. Kellogg, he admitted that he 
“just peeped into the manuscript, and saw the 
names Mormon, Maroni, Nephi, and Lamenite.” 

The original “ Manuscript Found” was in exist- 
ence at Onondaga Valley, Onondaga County, New 
York, in 1818, as appears in the following statement, 
never before published. Mrs. Redfield is now liv- 
ing at Syracuse, New York. 


“ SYRACUSE, June 17th, 1880. 
“In the year 1818, I was principal of the Ono: 
Valley Academy, and resided in the house of Will- 
iam i. Sabine, Esq. I remember Mrs. Spaulding, 
Mr. Sabine’s sister, perfectly, and hearing her and 
the family talk of a manuscript in her session 
which her husband, the Rev. Mr. Spaulding, had 
written somewhere in the West. I did not read the 
manuscript, but its substance was so often men- 
tioned, and the peculiarity of the story, that years 
afterward, when the Mormon Bible was published, 
I procured a copy, and at once recognized the re- 
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semblance between it and Mrs. Spaulding’s account 
of the ‘ Manuscript Found.’ I remember, also, to 
have heard Mr. Sabine talk of the romance, and 
that he and Mrs. Spaulding said it had been written 
in the leisure hours of an invalid, who read it to his 
neighbors for their amusement. Mrs. Spaulding 
believed that Sidney Rigdon had copied the manu- 
script while it was in Patterson’s printing-office in 
Pittsburgh. She spoke of it with regret. I never 
saw her after her marriage with Mr. Davison, at 
Hartwick. 


“ (Signed) ANN TREADWELL REDFIELD.” 


The original “ Manuscript Found ”’ was in exist- 
ence at Hartwick, N. Y., in 1831, as appears by 
the following letters, never before published, of 
George Clark, the son of the Jerome Clark above 
referred to: 

“ Sonoma, CAL., Dec. 30th, 1880. 
“Mrs. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 

“ DEAR MADAM: I remember that Mrs. Davison 
spent a winter in my father’s house nearly fifty 
years ago, and left there to go to Munson, ; Twn d 
chusetts. A year or two later she wrote to my 
father to sell her effects, bureau, feather-bed, linen, 
etc., and remit the proceeds to her, which he did. 
The old trunk still remained in the garret when I 
sold the farm, in 1864, and was given away, to whom 
I know not. It was worthless and empty. My wife 
remembers that Mrs. Davison gave her a manu- 
— to read — her stay with us, and that she 
r a part of it and returned it to Mrs. Davison, 
who told her it was written by Mr. Spaulding as a 
pastime to while away the days of sickness. 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“ GEORGE CLARK.” 


LETTER No. 2. 


“ Sonoma, CAL., Jan. 24th, 1881. 
“Mrs. E. E. DICKINSON. 

“DEAR MADAM: My wife does not remember 
the words ‘Mormon, Maroni,’ etc., nor anything 
else of the contents of the Spaulding manuscript in 
question. She remembers ectly that it looked 
soiled and worn on the outside. She thought it dry 
reading, and, after reading a few pages, laid it 
aside. She remembers perfectly, too, what Mrs. 
Davison said about it as being the origin of the 
Mormon Bible, and she thought it would die out in 
a few years. It was in 1831 Mrs. Davison left our 
house for Munson, Massachusetts. 

“ GEORGE CLARK.” 


(My interview with Hurlburt is too long to be 
inserted here. The gist of it is that he admitted 
before Mr. Kellogg and myself that he obtained a 
manuscript at Hartwick, Otsego County, New York, 
through an order from Mrs. Davison, in 1834, which 
he believes was written by Solomon Spaulding, that 
it was called “ Manuscript Found,” etc., that he 
peeped into it and saw the words Mormon, Maroni, 
Nephi, Lamenite, etc. ) 

What is the fair conclusion from these new facts ? 
Is it not that Hurlburt got the original “ Manuscript 
Found” in 1834? It has probably disappeared. It 
was obviously of value to the Mormons. 
have probably had it in their control, and the fate of 
it will never be known. 

That this “ Manuscript Found” was the basis of 





the “Book of Mormon” still further appears from 
the following statements, never before published : 


“ CONNEAUT, ASHTABULA CouNTY, OH10, 
“ December 23d, 1880. 

“TI have resided in the neighborhood of Con- 
neaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio, sixty-six years. 
During all that period I have known Hiram Lake, 
whose statement [given below], dated Dec. 23d, 
1880, I have read. This statement I believe to be 
true. I was acquainted with Henry Lake, Aaron 
Wright, John N. Miller, and Nathan Howard, the 
persons named in Hiram Lake's statement, and 
about 1834-5, the time of the excitement concern- 
ing Mormonism, I heard them all say that the 
Book of Mormon was undoubtedly taken from a 
manuscript written by Solomon Spaulding, which 
they had heard Spaulding read in 1811 or 1812, 
called the ‘ Manuscript Found, or the Lost Tribes.’ 

“ Lorin GOULD.” 


“ CONNEAUT, ASHTABULA CouNTY, OHIO, 
“Dec. 23d, 1880. 

“TI am sixty-nine years of age, and have lived 
all my life in Conneaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 
My father, Henry Lake, was partner with Solomon 
Spaulding in 1811 and ’12, in a forge in Conneaut 
(then Salem). About 1834, when I was about twenty- 
three years of age, I remember that there was a 
great excitement concerning Mormonism in Con- 
neaut. My father read the Book of Mormon, or 
heard it read, and was familiar with its contents, 
and he told me it was unquestionably derived from 
a manuscript written by his former tner, Solo- 
mon S ing, called ‘ Manuscript Found, or the 
Lost Tribes.’ I believe my father, about this time, 
made an affidavit to the same effect, which was pub- 
lished. Since 1834, I have conversed with Aaron 
bet John N. Miller, and Nathan Howard, old 
residents here, now deceased, all of whom lived 
here in 1811 and ’12, and who had heard Spaulding’s 
manuscript read, and they told me they believed 
the Book of Mormon was derived from Spaulding’s 
‘Manuscript Found.’ Some or all these persons 
made affidavits to this effect, which were published 
in a book called ‘Mormonism Unveiled,’ edited by 
E. D. Howe, of Painesville, Ohio. 

“ Hiram Lake.” 


These two gentlemen are highly respected resi- 
dents of Conneaut, where the writer saw them in 
November last. E. D. Howe, above referred to, 
in conversation with me at Painesville, Ohio (the 
same month), gave it as his opinion that the Book 
of Mormon was derived from Spaulding’s manu- 
script, and that this manuscript was of too much 
value to the Mormons, when it was in their posses- 
sion, to allow it to escape them. The theory he 
advanced was that Hurlburt got the real Spaulding 
manuscript, but what disposition he made of it has 
not been told, and that the one given by Hurlburt 
to him was something else. 

It may be interesting to state that on my trip to 
Ohio, I called on General Garfield at Mentor, and 
conversed with him on this subject. I found that 
he was much interested in Mormonism. The first 
Mormon settlement was at Mentor, which is only 
three miles from Kirtland, where the first Mormon 
temple was built, a structure which is still in toler- 
able preservation. President Garfield’s farm at Men- 
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tor was purchased from a Mormon., Mrs. Garfield 
told me that her father studied Latin and Greek with 
Sidney Rigdon; that she and her husband remem- 
ber to have heard Rigdon preach. She also said 
that her father told her that Rigdon, in his youth, 
lived in that neighborhood, and made mysterious 
journeys to Pittsburgh. From my conversation 
with General and Mrs. Garfield, I gathered that they 
believed that Rigdon was the prime author of the 
Book of Mormon, and that Joe Smith was merely 
his tool in that matter. 

From a statement made by John Spaulding, the 
brother of Solomon Spaulding, printed in a memo- 
rial or genealogy of the Spaulding family, I have 
learned that he (John Spaulding) believed that Rig- 
don, then a printer, when a very young man, was 
familiar with the contents of “ Manuscript Found,” 
as he resided in the neighborhood of Conneaut, and 
is said to have been familiar with Mr. Spaulding’s 
writings, and that he secretly followed him to Pitts- 
burgh, worked at his trade with Patterson, and 
suggested to his employer. to borrow the curious 
romance written by Mr. Spaulding, with the possi- 
ble idea of publishing it. Many facts seem to con- 
firm this statement. 

During my recent visit at Conneaut, the locality 
of the earth-mound which so fired Solomon Spaul- 
ding’s imagination was pointed out to me, as well 
as the site of his foundry and dwelling-house. Last 
year some curious evidences of a prehistoric civiliza- 
tion, such as personal ornaments, cooking utensils, 
fragments of pottery, etc., were found near the old 
mound, and a number of families of the vicinity pos- 
sess souvenirs of this kind. 


ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


“ Advertising Patent Medicines"’: A Reply. 
BuFFALO, N. Y. 
To THE EDITOR OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 

Sir: The discussion of the business of advertis- 
ing patent medicines, in the June number of 
SCRIBNER, is incomplete, in that no account is taken 
of the position of the medical profession. 

The argument is mainly based on the assumption 
that the people are necessarily the judges, both of 
doctors and medicines,—which, it seems to me, 
is not true. This is to confound patronage with 
criticism. This, notwithstanding the disclaimer, is 
advising every man to be his own doctor; and to be 
his own lawyer, if the principle is extended. But 
the assumption is a fallacy. It is no more true of 
medicine than of any other art or science. The 
value of a judge’s opinion is measured by his knowl- 
edge. The merit of a painting, or a statue, is deter- 
mined by the canons of art, as applied by painters, 
sculptors,and connoisseurs. But that themeretricious 
in art may acquire a certain reputation and success 
with the people, we knowand deplore. The standing 
of a lawyer is fixed at the bar by his brother lawyers 
and judges, and not by the jury, or the applauding 
auditory. Broadly stated, the people do not judge 
between the facts of astronomy and chemistry, and 
the myths of astronomy and alchemy. 

Nor is it true that “ medicine is all empirical,”’ in 
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the sense that it is applied without science by its 
practitioners. The practice of rational medicine 
demands a knowledge of the sciences of anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, and physics. That “ there is 
no authority whose prerogative it is to say to the 
public, that this or that man, or this or that system, 
is the best,” is now true enough. So much the 
worse for the public! But that is a proper function 
of the State, and the time is coming when the State 
will assume the care of the public health. When we 
shall have left the age of barbarism a little farther 
behind, the State will be clothed with the power to 
establish the standard of qualifications of physicians, 
and to forbid the sale of secret, and therefore dan- 
gerous, nostrums. Then “we may know what are 
frauds and what are not.” Until then we must get 
along with the relics of barbarism as best we may. 

Is there no such thing as medical authority? 
Then is there no such thing as rational medicine; 
and it were better to throw all physic into the sea, 
and thus save mankind, at the expense of the fishes. 
For it is one duty of the physician to prevent the peo- 
ple from taking medicine, whether patented or not. 
But, it is said, the people judge by results. Again, 
judgment without knowledge. One falls sick and dies 
in the hands of a wise and skillful physician. Another, 
attacked by the same disease, takes a nostrum and 
gets well. The people, judging by results, enrich 
the quack and let the physician starve. And, while 
he suffers, he may know that no art or skill could 
save the one, and only violence could kill the other. 
The evidence that makes and sustains the reputation 
of patent medicines, if genuine, is worthless, for the 
reason that it is not evidence at all for those compe- 
tent to determine the value of such testimony. It is 
also ex parte. The other side has not been heard. 
What nostrum vender ever “ advertised” the name- 
less thousands who have swallowed his mixtures and 
who have died and made no sign? These never 
swell the figures in the almanacs and religious 
newspapers. They do not appear against the repu- 
tation of a patented medicine. Not so with the 
physician, who, too often, buries his reputation with 
his patients. 

One who uses a patent medicine assumes to deter- 
mine the nature of his disease and its remedy—that 
is to say, he attempts to be his own physician. His 
action is more irrational than if he offered to be the 
physician of others— but it is more tolerable. 

Any secret remedy that has potency is potent for 
evil in unskillful hands, and one that has no potency 
is a deception. In either case its use is therefore to” 
be discouraged, as injurious to the public health and 
morals. That certain nostrums may be innocuous, or 
even salutary, who shall say ? Seeing that their com- 
position is unknown, their quality uncertain, and their 
effects undetermined, they do not furnish the neces- 
sary conditions for a just estimate of their powers. 

The manufacture and sale of these articles in this 
country have attained enormous proportions, and 
are increasing. It is time that sensible and intelli- 
gent people should recognize the fact that this busi- 
ness is in every way, excepting the way of trade, an 
evil thing. H. S. K. 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


“Music in American Public Schools": A Reply. 


Lonpon, August 2, 1881. 
To THE EpiroR OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 

Sir: The reference to a remark of my father’s, 
made by Mr. H. E. Holt in your August number, 
needs a word of explanation. The statement is cor- 
rect, but the inference is wrong. My father often 
said that, if music had been taught in England upon 
more natural principles, the success of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system would have been smaller. No doubt, 
also, as Mr. Holt reports, he may have said that 
had Dr. Lowell Mason’s Pestalozzian system been 
at hand, he would not himself have been driven 
upon the course of inquiry which resulted in his 
promulgation of the Tonic Sol-fa system. But my 
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Books on the Training of Children. 


MANY a young mother finds herself the guardian 
of a precious little life, utterly ignorant of the best 
methods of caring for it. What does she do? What 
would she do if she wished to become an accom- 
plished artist or linguist? Does she set about be- 
coming proficient in motherhood as she would in 
music, or in French? Does she not rather trust to 
her instincts to guide her in the matter, looking to 
relatives or friends for advice ? 

The root of the evil is to be found, of course, in 
the fact that nothing has been done in the previous 
life of the mother to prepare her for the duties that 
now devolve upon her. 

“Is it not an astonishing fact,” says Herbert 
Spencer, in his “Education: Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical,” “that though on the treatment of 
offspring depend their lives or deaths, and their 
moral welfare or ruin, yet not one word of instruc- 
tion on the treatment of offspring is ever given to 
those who will hereafter be parents? Is it not 
monstrous that the fate of a new generation should 
be left to the chances of unreasoning custom, im- 
pulse, fancy—joined with the suggestions of ignorant 
nurses and the prejudiced counsel of grandmothers ? 
If, before studying anatomy, a man set up as a 
surgical operator, we should wonder at his audacity 
and pity his patients. But that parents should begin 
the difficult task of rearing children without ever 
having given a thought to the principles—physical, 
moral, or intellectual—which ought to guide them, 
excites neither surprise at the actors nor pity for 
their victims.” 

There must be somewhere a remedy for this evil. 
Where can the mother go for help in her difficulties ? 
—for hers they principally are at the beginning, 
though fathers have much more responsibility, even 
in this matter, than is generally assumed. 

Any mother who will enter upon her duties in 
this spirit—the same spirit with which she would 
enter upon her duties as a student of art, or philos- 
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father never meant it to be inferred that he con- 
sidered Dr. Mason’s method superior, or even equal, 
to the Tonic Sol-fa. The experience of our best 
teachers more and more proves the need of our 
letter notation in the early steps of the pupil, and 
its invaluable help in enlightening musical study. 
There is not the slightest need for any scare about 
“ doing away with the old notation of music.”” Three- 
quarters of our pupils pass on to that notation; and, 
after twenty-five years’ experience, we find we are 
making more readers of that notation than all other 
musical systems put together. 
Yours respectfully, J. SPENCER CURWEN. 

(Associate of the Royal Academy of Music; 

President of the Tonic Sol-fa College.) 


AND SOCIETY. 


ophy, or anything of the kind, will be amazed to find 
how many helps there are for her, how many most 
excellent works there are on this subject whose 
teachings will be of incalculable assistance to her, 
if properly studied and properly applied. 

Herbert Spencer’s work (from which I have 
quoted), “ Education : Intellectual, Moral, and Phys- 
ical,” is published in pamphlet form by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., and can be had for fifty cents. It is 
a book that should be owned and well read by 
every father and mother capable of understand- 
ing it, and, indeed, by every one who has the 
responsibility of the training of children. More 
detailed works on the subject are “ Physical Train- 
ing of Children,” by P. H. Chavasse, a well-known 
English physician; “The Training of Children,” 
by James C. Jackson, M. D., of Dansville, N. Y. ; 
“The Mother’s Hygienic Hand-book,” by R. T. 
Trall, M. D., and “The Management of Children 
in Sickness and in Health,” by A. M. Hale, M. D., 
Philadelphia. Of books of rather a different order 
are “ The Child,” by M. H. Kriege, published by 
Steiger, of New York, and “ Aids to Family Govern- 
ment; or, From the Cradle to the School” (Hol- 
brook & Co., New York),—a book most highly 
recommended by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. Of a 
different order still are Abbot’s books, “The 
Mother at Home” and “Gentle Measures in the 
Management of the Young”; and “Principles of 
Education,” by Sewell (D. Appleton & Co.),—all 
containing most valuable information. “ What is 
Play? Its Bearing upon Education and Training,” 
by John Strachan, M. D. (of Edinburgh, I think), 
is a most interesting little book, most ably written. 
“How I Managed my Children from Infancy to 
Marriage,” an English book by Mrs. Warren, is 
also one that should not be omitted in a list of this 
kind. Besides these, there are several books that 
may not seem at first to belong with those I have 
mentioned, but which surely ought to be read by 
every woman in the land, and particularly by those 
who have the care of the “little women” of our time, 
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,namely, books on woman’s dress. For surely the 
unhygienic, unphysiological way in which woman’s 
body has been clothed has gone very far toward 
making her the delicate creature, or the suffering 
creature, she so generally is. Several excellent 
works on this subject have been written, but it will 
be sufficient to mention “ Dress Reform,” by Abby G. 
Woolson (Roberts Brothers, Boston), and “ Dress, 
Health, Beauty,” published by Ward, Lock & Co., 
London. 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


The books I have named do not, by any means, | 


exhaust the list of those on this most important 


subject, but these will, I think, be enough for the 


purpose. MARGARET A. LAKE. 


Girls’ Letters. 


WHO nowadays writes letters? We all dash off 
hasty notes, or hurriedly scrilble a postal-card, 
under pressure of immediate necessity, but the “ epis- 
tolary art,” so dear to our grandmothers, is becom- 
ing extinct. 

It is not long since postage was so high that let- 
ters were a luxury, rather than the necessity that they 
are now. The arrival of one was looked upon as a 
great event, and to destroy one was little short of sac- 
rilege. It was worth while to spend some time and 
pains on a letter which would be read and reread, and 
perhaps handed down for the benefit of posterity. 

The disjointed productions that pass for letters in 
these degenerate modern days would have shocked 
an educated girl of the last century. There is no 
reason why girls who can speak French and German 
should not be able to write English. Many young 
ladies who have had a smattering of recondite sci- 
ence, and have dipped into the grammars of one or 
more of the ancient and half a dozen of the modern 


remembering. If they should happen to be kept for 
any length of time, the date would add materially to 
their interest. 

Many persons seem to think it is an insult to the 
intelligence of their friends to write straightforward 
from page to page in the natural manner, and that 
the more their letters resemble a puzzle the more 
piquantly interesting they will be. It is hard to 
tell why a sentence commenced at the bottom of one 
page should not be continued at the top of the next, 
instead of rushing wildly off at a tangent, and being 
found at last written crosswise, in the very last 
place a person would look for it. 

The girl who really answers a letter is no common 
correspondent. We have all groaned with mild ex- 


| asperation over a letter supposed to be a reply to 
| one of our own, but which took not the smallest notice 


languages, are still unable to write a letter in their | 
| taining; a droll adventure, a peculiarity in dress or 


| speech, anything which especially strikes the writer, 


own tongue, that in arrangement and choice of words 
might not disgrace a properly taught child of twelve. 
Especially, the distinction between the third and first 
person is often so hazy that a formal note begun in 
one is finished in the other! 

A good correspondent begins her letter by writ- 
ing her address and the full date plainly at the top of 
the page. Letters are so often referred to as evidence 
in trifling or important matters that this is worth 


of our modest communication, even in a cursory men- 
tion of its arrival, left all our questions unanswered, 
and, with curious ingenuity, omitted every scrap of 
information on the subjects that most interested us. 

The best time to answer a letter, when it is pos- 
sible, is immediately after first reading it. So many 
things rush into one’s mind that cannot be recalled 
afterward. Very few people have the requisite 
leisure to do this, as, in ordinary cases, it involves 
a rather brisk correspondence ; but it should not be 
put off longer than necessary. 

In keeping up a regular correspondence with 
friends at a distance, it is a good plan to jot down at 
night little pieces of news, or anything of interest 
that has occurred during the day. This journal can 
be used in writing the letter; nothing will be forgot- 
ten, and there will be less danger of repetition. 

People who are traveling abroad are very apt to 
make their home letters too much like guide-books. 
Descriptions of scenery and famous places are gen- 
erally tedious. It is the little things that are enter- 


will be certain to be given vividly, and will add color 
and interest to her letter. 

The full name should be signed, so that should 
the letter miscarry, it may be returned through the 
Dead-Letter Office, which would be impossible if the 
only clew were “ Lulu ” or “ Katie.” 

E. R. ScoviL. 
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Letters of Madame de Rémusat.* 


THE feeling of uncertainty which every rea‘*er who 
keeps his eyes open must have experience’ while 
examining the memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, fol- 
lows him in the selection of letters written by that 
charming and clever lady which has been made by 





* A Selection from the Letters of Madame de Rémusat to her 
Husband and Son. From 1804 to 1813. From the French 


ton & Co. 1881. 


| able to print. 


her grandson, Senator Paul de Rémusat. If there 
are fewer passages that seem to bear the trace of the 
Senator’s own finger, there always remains the 
question of taste and discretion involved in the sup- 
pression of letters that are in his judgment inadvis- 
He tells us that letters full of repeti- 


| tions, necessitated by the bad postal arrangements of 
| the day, and the insecurity of letters from the visits 


of the police, have been omitted ; also those relating to 


Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie’ New York: D. Apple. | thewriter’s numerous bodily ailments. The translators 


have thought best to expurgate further, by selecting 
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only those “ which they believe likely to have the 
greatest interest for English readers.”” The double 
recension is not encouraging. But when we come 
to the letters themselves, we find to our dismay that 
Madame de Rémusat has pursued a system of reserve 
in the mention of prickly topics which strikes at the 
foundation of interest in these letters as pieces useful 
in judging of the history of her times. When she 
goes still farther, and colors the letters to her hus- 
band with statements and compliments meant for 
the eye of the Emperor, should they, in consequence 
of the prevalent habit of opening correspondence, 
reach him through that system of espionage which 
he developed to such an extreme, then we are just as 
much in the dark as ever. We only receive another 
jar to our confidence in her veracity. Indeed, M. 
Paul de Rémusat has a large stock of confidence, if 
he supposes that either Memoirs or Letters are going 
to be received on his bare statements. Without 
gping so far as to accuse him of willing deception, 
it is not hard to show that the records he has 
inherited repose on documentary evidence of the 
flimsiest variety. But as to his qualifications as 
editor, it looks, to say the least, singular that he 
should allow himself so gross an error concerning 
the Yankee school-teacher and Tory partisan of the 
Revolution, Benjamin Thompson, as is involved in 
this note (page 85): “Count Rumford, a German, born 
in America, was paying his addresses to Madame 
Lavoisier, whom he afterward married.” Any good 
cyclopedia ought to have shown him that he is as 
wrong about the nationality of the inventor and 
humanitarian as his grandmother was about his real 
merits. A special bitterness against Thompson, Count 
Rumford, appears to have been nourished by Madame 
de Rémusat and her mother. Perhaps it was merely 
because he was supposed to be a German, having 
hac his title from the Archduke of Bavaria, and 
having introduced improvements in hygiene and the 
preparation of food for the German masses, besides 
publishing his political, economical, and philosophical 
esszys in German as well as French. They seem 
to lave been unaware that he was an Englishman by 
contiction and adoption, and one of the founders of 
the Royal Society for the Advancement of Science. 
Unecer date of January 10, 1806, the lady in waiting 
to te Empress Josephine writes to her husband 
thenat Vienna, in attendance on Napoleon : 


“Tam requested to ask you to make inquiries at 
Munth about Count Rumford. I heard such an 
extrardinary account of him that I am curious to 
knowthe truth. It would seem, if I may believe my 


infornant, that this ‘man of science’ is a mere 
philoophic charlatan, without fortune or position, 
and nixed up with several unpleasant stories. * * 
* * My mother wants you to get full particulars, 
and esires me to tell you that since the wedding a 
recipefor economical marriages has been discovered. 
They ire called Rumford marriages.” 


To his scurrilous and malignant passage Paul de 
Rémuat adds a note which contains two important 
misstaements, namely, that Rumford was obliged to 
leave laris, and that he lived on an allowance from 





his wife. “The allusion here,” he explains, “is to 
cheap soups and Rumford stoves. The rumors ther 
prevalent regarding that learned man may have been 
exaggerated. The marriage, however, ended in a 
separation, as may be seen in the Memoirs, and 
Count Rumford was obliged to leave Paris and 
reside in Germany, on an allowance made by his 
wife.” A minor matter, truly, but perhaps not 
unimportant as a hint of what credence is to be put 
in other statements of the Rémusats. The letters 
themselves show plainly one source of this direful 
gossip about Rumford. Madame de Rémusat does 
not spare the philosophers and writers who found 
warm corners at the fireside of the Widow Lavoisier 
until dispossessed by the elderly lover. She seems 
to be bearing malice against that worthy lady for 
having so attractive a salon. When Rumford appears 
in the character of a successful suitor, Madame 
Rémusat actually inherits many of the Aadituds of the 
widow and one or two of her more ardent admirers; 
moreover, she shows herself far from indifferent to 
the honor they conferred on her own little salon by 
their desertion. 

So many are the drawbacks to the series of letters 
that their historical worth is reduced to a minimum. 
But, on another and minor side, which, after all, is 
also history, they present excellent material. The 
descriptions of various circles of Paris, of the theaters 
and the streets, during the alternations of ill-will 
toward the Emperor and frantic joy at his various 
victories in 1805 and 1806, are fine bits of contem- 
porary history, and corroborate many writers on the 
Empire, if they do not offer a new view of the inner 
situation. The position of the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise, as regards the court, receives a fresh 
light upon it, owing to the fact that Rémusat had 
charge of the amusements, spectacles, etc., etc., and 
during his prolonged absence from Paris was kept 
posted concerning those “kittle cattle” by his wife, 
who seems to have done her best to keep the peace 
among them. She seems to have been reasonably 
free from officiousness and intermeddling, consider- 
ing the temptation and her own strong leaning toward 
being a das dleu. 

Whatever may be the impression gained from 
the Memoirs in respect to the slanderous bent of 
Madame de Rémusat, the letters prove her a wise 
and affectionate wife, as well as a most devoted 
mother. To English readers, and perhaps to the 
Frenchman of the present generation, her endear- 
ments may sound forced and her style sensational. 
The grandson is careful, however, to point out that 
the epistolary style of the day among the persons 
and writers whom his grandmother considered 
models was far more gushing. The explanation 
is fair and credible. Less acceptable, however, 
is the explanation of the absence from the letters 
of those formidable accusations against the Bona- 
partes which give the keenest edge to the Mem- 
oirs. Madame de Rémusat could not always have 
been in such deadly terror of the spies of her sov- 
ereign but that some of the letters should repeat or 
hint at the accusations. At most there are one or 
two passages shadowing out some court scandal, in 
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which a foolish woman has been talking as if she | 
had some special hold on the Emperor. This fact 
deepens the suspicion already expressed in this 
magazine that the Memoirs are unsound testi- 
mony, having been colored either by Madame de 
Rémusat when old age and ill-health had soured her, 
or by Paul de Rémusat, who is a bitter Republican, 
or rather anti-Bonapartist, or, possibly, by both 
together, working in succession toward the same end. 

The tendency toward monarchism shown by Mad- 
ame de Rémusat in her attitude in relation to the Beau- 
harnais family and the émigrés of the old line comes 
out much clearer in her letters. In 1805 she had 
been reading French history, and came to this con- 
clusion, expressed in a letter to her husband at 
Strasburg: “Judging from the excesses into which 
she has plunged, France is less adapted than other 
nations for liberal self-government.” On airing 
this opinion to an old friend, the Abbé Morellet, she 
writes: “ You should have heard him lecture me on 
my hankering after despotism! He was not sur- 
prised, however—all women have a leaning that 
way.’”’ And her son, the father of the present 
Senator, has left a note speaking of his mother’s 
liberalism, but qualified by the phrase, “although full 
of the prejudices natural to the daughter of one of 
the victims of 1793.” 

In spite of the injustice that the Memoirs do the 
Bonapartes, one cannot fail to recognize a character 
of strength and superiority in Madame de Rémusat, 
which, added to the virtues that made her so 
efficient a wife and mother, give the best reasons 
for the admiration with which she is regarded by her 
grandson. While still very young, she holds with 
tact and success a most difficult position, although 
surrounded by the malcontents of both the Fau- 
bourgs Saint Germain and Saint Honoré. Her 
criticisms of men and books are keen and decisive. 
She has her prejudices, and shares in the torrent of 
scandal far less than might be expected. It is inter- 
esting to watch the gradual transference of her hero- 
worship, qualified though it was, from Bonaparte 
to Talleyrand. Her later letters speak of Talleyrand 
affectionately or playfully as their ami, their cur?. 
It is only fair to suppose that Napoleon’s treatment 
of Josephine finally disgusted Madame de Rémusat 
with him. At any rate, it will always stand to her 
honor that she accompanied her Empress into exile, 
though offered a place at the court of the new Em- 
press, and though her failing health counseled rest 
rather than a voyage. Save for the love-passages, 
there is not a dull paragraph in the whole series, 
so far as translated. 


Grimm's “ Life and Times of Goethe."’ 
Matthew 


WHEN so great an authority as Mr. 
Arnold pronounces a book like the present worthless, 
we suppose he does not insist upon being interpret- 


ed with absolute literalness. He qualifies his state- 
ment, however, by ing that it was written for the 
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purpose of proving that the Germans have a litera- 
ture equal to the greatest. It is therefore only 
secondarily a life of Goethe, and as such necessarily 
defective. The national consciousness of the Ger- 
mans has grown so tremendously aggressive since 
the war with France that g has become positively 
dangerous to dispute, in a company of Teutons, the 
superlative greatness of anything Deutsch. Mr. 
Arnold, while heartily recognizing Goethe’s genius, 
is of opinion that Mr. Grimm has pandered to the 
vanity of his countrymen, and, with a considerable 
expenditure of talent, has produced only a mediocre 
book. 

There can be no doubt that these strictures are 
in the main just, and reveal the real weakness of a 
work which, whether as a biography of Goethe it be 
worthless or not, is nevertheless exceedingly enter- 
taining. Mr. Grimm (who, by the way, is a son of 
Wilhelm Grimm, and the son-in-law of Bettina von 
Arnim) writes in a style which is at once refined arfd 
vigorous, and he is endowed with the most sensitive 
zsthetic antennz, from which not even the subtlest 
and most fleeting qualities of a literary work can 
escape. In fact, he is very apt to carry his subtlety 
to a point where the common reader loses his 
patience and begins to sigh for more tangible ver- 
dicts. But itis well to bear in mind that Mr. Grimm 
is primarily an art critic, and that the extreme devel 
opment of his zsthetic sense is due to its continual cul- 
tivation in passing judgment on works of art. “The 
Life of Michael Angelo,” upon which he has hitb- 
erto based his scholarly reputation, displays approx- 
imately the same faults and exactly the same excd- 
lences as the present work, although, to be sure, 
amid the scenes of the Italian renaissance, Mr. 
Grimm finds no occasion for giving vent to his 
patriotic ardor. So much the more does he improve 
his opportunity in his novel, “Invincible Powers,” 
in which a beautiful American heroine cuts miny 
wonderful capers in her relations with a young Ger- 
man hero, with whom she has the misfortune tc be 
irrationally captivated. A little novelette, entiled 
“The Child,” shows Mr. Grimm at his best, and is 
altogether a rare and delicate piece of work. 

It is vain to expect that any man, however varitdly 
endowed, should be able to do full justice to Gorthe 
in the many capacities in which he claimed the aten- 
tion of the world. Haeckel, in Jena, and a nunber 
of other scientific specialists, have proved how gratly 
he was in advance of his age in his views on geaogy, 
anatomy, and botany, and have explained wiat a 
largeness of vision his apparently unimportant dis- 
coveries involved; Tyndall, while elucidating the 
fundamental error, has yet a good word to sty in 
praise of the much-abused “ Doctrine of Color.’ An 
army of critics and biographers have emphasized 
now this, now that, side of his work or characer to 
the comparative exclusion of all the others, arl yet 
the majority of Goethe students feel, at the pesent 
day, that the last word has not yet been said,—that, 
in fact, the subject is unexhausted and inexhautible. 
What Mr. Grimm has accomplished better thn any 
of his predecessors is to show the exact natureof the 
change which the Italian journey wrought in Gethe’s 
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development; to account, as it were, for his artistic 
regeneration in the presence of the great monuments 
of ancient art. It has for a long time been the 
fashion in Germany, as it is yet among the half-cul- 
tivated in England and the United States, to decry 
those of Goethe’s works which were written after the 
effects of the classical renaissance had matured in 
him ; and no amount of sagacious demorstration will 
ever convince these people that “ Iphigenia ” and the 
“Roman Elegies” possess a merit at all comparable 
to that of “ Werther ” and the first part of “ Faust.” 
After all, each man must be permitted to enjoy 
that which corresponds most nearly to the state of 
his own culture; and there is undeniably among 
Goethe’s writings much which will always remain a 
book with seven seals to all except the special student 
who studies him as he would Homer, and investigates 
all the collateral testimony which tends to throw 
light upon his age and his personal character. 
Whether this circumstance is an evidence of strength 
or of weakness, we shall not undertake to decide. It 
distinctly removes Goethe from the class of poets to 
which Homer and Shakspere belong,—poets who, 
even though they may yield a higher enjoyment to 
the initiated few, have yet an easily comprehended 
surface meaning which appeals alike to lay and 
learned. This distinction Mr. Grimm has in no wise 
appreciated, and he loses no opportunity to place 
Goethe, Shakspere, and Homer in friendly juxta- 
position, as if they were members of the same guild. 
It is, in fact, highly characteristic of the clique of 
German scholars to which Mr. Grimm belongs 
(most of whom are ardent admirers of Bismarck’s 
high-handed methods of government) to ignore the 
very existence of the vulgar populace who have no 
university education and are unable to conjugate a 
Greek verb. Even though the first impulse toward 
the union of Germany into one nation or confederacy 
may have emanated from the “educated,”—as Mr. 
Grimm insists that it did,—there certainly is some 
credit due to the thousands who fought and bled in 
the war of independence in 1814, and in the invasion 
into France in 1870. And, as every one knows, it 
was chiefly these two wars which accomplished the 
political resuscitation of the German empire. Mr. 
Grimm, with the intellectual arrogance peculiar to a 
German professor, refuses to give the people who did 
the actual fighting their due share of credit : 


“Out of this unity of the language arose among us 

the true fellowship in higher intellectual enlopeent 

to which we are solely indebted for our political 

unity,—a unity which could never have been achieved 

without the unceasing activity of ‘hose whom we, in 

the highest sense, call ‘the educated,’ and to whom 
gave the first common direction.” 


It is also in perfect keeping with Mr. Grimm’s 
“ imperial ” creed, which finds incidental expression 
in every chapter of his book, that he should make 
the following startling assertion: “ Republics have 
always been based upon the sovereignty of a few 
powerful families.”” The Italian republics of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of which the author has made a profound 
and exhaustive study, were undoubtedly oligarchies, 
nor were the republics of antiquity puredemocracies. 





But we modestly suggest that the United States and 
Switzerland also be entitled to some consideration ; 
and we think it would be hazardous to maintain that 
their governments are “based upon the sover- 
eignty of a few powerful families.” 

Inaccuracies like these would hardly interfere 
seriously with the value of the work, as a biography, 
if they did not betray a tendency to make out a case, 
at all hazards. The spirit of national complacency 
and self-congratulation, which crops out on every 
occasion, places the foreign reader on the defensive, 
and makes him distrustful of the author’s conclu- 
sions, even when they are beyond dispute. Instead 
of giving him a vital impression of Goethe’s great- 
ness, Mr. Grimm, by his indiscriminate panegyrics, 
accomplishes the very opposit. of what he intended. 
In exciting a very natural antagonism to his hyper- 
bolical claims in favor of his nation, he also rouses a 
spirit of incredulity and detraction toward his claims 
in favor of Goethe. Mr. Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe” 
was an elaborate and ingenious apology, addressed 
to what he conceived to be the prejudices and narrow 
morality of English Philistines, and, as the Philis- 
tines are no less numerous in Germany than in 
England, the book was translated into German and 
found a larger audience there than any previous 
biography of the poet. But the intellectual oli- 
garchy of the Father-land have always felt an irre- 
pressible irritation against the book, because, in 
spite of its exalted view of Goethe, it still conceived 
of him as a man whose greatness was dimmed by 
many glaring faults, and who, accordingly, was a 
subject for mingled praise and apology. The Vul- 
pius affair, which, in the eyes of all sensible men, 
will always remain a deplorable episode, is now suf- 
ficiently remote to have lost the character of a scan- 
dal; but it was reserved for Mr. Grimm to prove 
that Goethe’s marriage to an uncultivated woman, 
who, in her later years, was habitually intoxicated, 
was, on the whole, a wise step, and entirely con- 
sistent with his greatness. The results, however, do 
not vindicate this view of the matter. The vice, in- 
herited, in Christiane Vulpius’s case, from a series 
of dissolute ancestors, re-appeared in Goethe’s son, 
who came to a sudden and premature death, and 
the family of Goethe is now represented by two old 
bachelors, who are, to be sure, estimable men, but 
are destined to carry the great name with them into 
the grave. 

Of Miss Adams’s translation it is difficult to speak 
with respect, and when Mr. Grimm pronounces it 
excellent, we can only say that his knowledge of 
English must be even more imperfect than is his 
translator’s acquaintance with German. What, for 
instance, can be more awkward and inelegant than 
the following (p. 13): 


devolved upon 
him, which, in those days, was of far greater impor- 
tance than it is now, where he called into existence 
or promoted institutions for scientific purposes, organ- 
ized public criticism, and prescribed its direction.” 


“ The “yr of a university 


She translates the German advocat with “ advo- 
cate,” instead. of lawyer or barrister; the German 
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so she sometimes renders with the same word in 
English when it should be rendered “ then,” and 
selbst she once mistakes for the pronoun where it is 
an adverb, and should be translated “ even.” She 
sometimes translates German titles and sometimes 
prints them in the original, being guided, appar- 
ently, by her own caprice. Thus, we can see no 
reason why she should retain the German words in 
the case of Herder’s “Die Kritischen Wilder,” 
when she has just before (p. 44) translated the title 
of “ Fragmente iiber die Neuere Deutsche Literatur.” 
The most monumental blunder in the book, from 
a grammatical point of view, is on page 21, where 
Miss Adams boldly prints “the /Jungen Goethe,” 
which, for her sake, we hope is a typographical 
error. We have not the space to detail further the 
twenty or more blunders which we had marked for 
quotation. 


Griffis’s “Japanese Fairy World.'’* 


THE popular stories that circulate in a nation, and 
especially those that are told chiefly to children, are 
an infallible index of the character of the people. Mr. 
Griffis has, it is true, selected those which are not 
“ bloody, revengeful, or licentious,” and himself bears 
testimony to the fact that much of Japanese popular 
literature is not suited to Western ideas. But these 
thirty-four stories are nevertheless truly typical of 
one side of the Japanese character, and that the most 
prominent, and the one with which the foreigner is 
surest to come in contact. Strangers are accustomed 
to regard the Japanese more as a pack of grown 
children than responsible adults; while their love 
of laughter, donhomie, and kindly disposition give 
them the air of good children, too. Now this little 
collection makes one think of good children pos- 
sessed of extraordinary powers of imagination joined 
to great simplicity, who are making fables of all 
sorts of things round about them. From the crea- 
tion of heaven and earth, the rising of the sun, the 
movement of stars across the Milky Way, to the 
fable of frogs, crabs, and talking kettles—all is 
fish to the imaginative net of the Japanese. And 
just as behind the stories of Mother Goose events 
of the highest importance are concealed, so, but far 
more clearly, there lurk behind these genial tales 
the greatest acts of the world of natural phenomena, 
and doubtless often, also, eventsin the history of 
Japan. Mr. Griffis will be remembered as the 
author of a delightful book called “The Mikado’s 
Empire.” His selection is excellent and most 
charmingly expressed. It is a pity that the pub- 
lisher did not bestow greater pains upon the little 
volume, for its unpretending cover and very ordi- 
nary typography may keep many readers from dis- 
covering the treasure it contains. A feature of unu- 
sual interest is the series of illustrations by an artist 
of Tokio. 

Mr. Griffis tells how his own curiosity was roused 
to understand the meaning of the figures and scenes 
that appear on the Japanese books, bronzes, fans, 


lacquered boxes, and knickknacks, and how the 
pursuit led him to ‘‘ behold the wondrous fertility 
of invention, the wealth of literary, historic and 
classic allusion, of fun, myth, and riddle, of heroic 
wonder and legendary lore, in Japanese art. Some 
of these stories I first read on the tattooed limbs 
and bodies of the native foot-runners; others I 
first saw in the flower-tableaux at the street floral 
shows of Tokio.” We can think ‘of no national 
collection of fairy-stories which surpasses the Jap- 
anese in originality and freshness. Those pre- 
sented here almost always end pleasantly, as if the 
story-teller were too good-humored to afflict his 
hearers. They are full of odd and pleasing turns 
of thought. Many are plainly satires; others are 
instructive fables with a hidden moral; “ Little 
Silver’s Dream of the Shoji” is a temperance 
story that might appropriately be dedicated to Mrs. 
Hayes. 

Twelve designs by Ozawa have the clever drawing 
and peculiar perspective of Japanese artists, without 
the agreeable background upon which they make 
their pictures. The paper is “ natural tint” merely, 
and the wood-cutting not particularly good. The 
best are of “ Yorimasa and the Night-beast,” and 
“ The Star-lovers’ Meeting on the Bridge of Birds.” 
The stories are of the greatest interest to savants 
occupied with the comparison of myths, and the 
pictures to artists who have come to acknowledge 
that to them also Japan has a good deal to say. 


Coquelin’s ‘“‘ The Actor and his Art.”’* 


Tuis is an admirable translation of an admirable 
little book. Mrs. Alger has rendered into smooth 
and idiomatic English the graceful periods which 
M. Coquelin wrote for his own delivery—for his 
essay was a lecture before it got itself into print. 
At this late day it is not necessary to define M. 
Coquelin’s position as one of the greatest comedians 
of the day, or to dwell on his exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the discussion of his art. He is not the 
first of the comedians of the Théatre-Frangais who 
has chosen to turn author also: indeed, the list is 
long, from Moliére to M. Coquelin, who plays 
Moliére’s parts in the house of Moliére. In our 
own day it includes Samson, the tutor of Rachel, 
who wrote a didactic poem called “L’Art Thé- 
atrale”; and M. Regnier, the teacher of M. 
Coquelin, who has written, for one thing, the history 
of histrionic art in France. M. Coquelin begins 
by asserting that his art is an art; and then he con- 
siders its conditions. This preliminary defense of 
the actor and the glorification—if one may call it so, 
although the word is perhaps too strong—of his 
art were, no doubt, the occasion of the essay. In 
France, the decoration of the Legion of Honor, 
although given to obscure artists, authors, journal- 
ists, and even to men who have merely made money, 
has not been awarded to an actor, however high 
his rank. M. Regnier only received it afer he had 
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left the stage; it has not yet been given to M. 
Coquelin, M. Got, or M. Delaunay. It is an honor 
denied to the artists who embody the Alceste of 
Moliére, the 47. Poirier of Augier, and the Gringoire 
of Théodore de Banville; while it is freely given to 
the writer of an obscure farce like “ Pink Dominos.” 
After a plea—as clever as it is courteous—for the 
honor of his craft, M. Coquelin considers the foun- 
dations of the art of acting. His remarks should 
be read by every one who is fond of good acting. 
Like Lewes’s acute essays on “ Actors and the Art 
of Acting,” it will help to clarify the understanding. 
It is safe to affirm, for one thing, that most readers 
will be greatly surprised at M. Coquelin’s assertion 
that a great actor is not carried away by the whirl- 
wind of his passion ; that he remains absolute master 
of himself; and, indeed, that he moves others less in 
proportion as he is more moved himself. This is 
Diderot’s “Paradox on the Comedian,” and the 
great critic of the last century was right in this, as 
he was in most of his judgments. 


Ingersoll'’s “Friends Worth Knowing."’* 


THE felicitously named volume before us com- 
prises eleven of Mr. Ingersoll’s recent essays, three 
of which have become familiar to our readers in these 
pages, the others having first appeared in nearly 
as many different periodicals, and treating such 
homely subjects as snails, wild mice, the eagle, the 
buffalo, the oriole, etc. _ 

The larger portion of the book is devoted to the 
birds, there being separate chapters on winter birds, 
bank-swallows, and the song-sparrow. In noting 
the habits and traits of the birds, as well as other 
animals, Mr. Ingersoll is usually close and accurate. 
He makes a nice distinction in speaking of the mi- 
gratory habits which, to some extent, belong to all 
species: “ The true home of a bird is where it rears 
its young, even though it be not there more than a 
third of the year, and everywhere else it is merely a 
traveler, or migrant.” It must be by accident that 
he drops the statement that the robin is one of the 
birds which “truly and gracefully walk!” Certainly, 
if any bird moves upon the ground exclusively by 
hopping, in distinction from walking as the quail 
and partridge do, it is the robin. 

“A Midsummer Prince” is the happy title by 
which our charming Baltimore oriole is designated 
in an essay devoted to him. No other of our birds, 
we think, combines so many attractions — plumage, 
structure of nest, variety and melody of song, and 
graceful flight. Mr. Ingersoll discusses these traits 
at length, and offers an original and plausible ex- 
planation of the fact that the nest of the oriole is so 
different from that of its fellows. The theory is 
founded on the fact that the oriole is the only species 
we have of which the female is rendered conspicuous 
by bright plumage ; were its home of the ordinary 
type, the mother bird would be exposed when sit- 
ting and would, consequently, be in danger from its 
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enemies—-hence the unique protection of a pensile 
nest. 

The chapter on “ Civilizing Influences ” considers 
one of the most interesting subjects of natural his- 
tory, namely, the effect of man, and of the changes he 
brings upon the face of the country, on the habits 
and instincts of animals. 


Leroy and Renouard's “ Pensionnaires du Louvre.’"* 


THE text of this handsome quarto of one hundred 
pages, collected after serial publication in “ L’Art,” 
vies with the designs for lightness of wit and piquancy 
of caricature. Itis the woman copyists of famous pict- 
ures in the Louvre which employed the facile pen of 
M. Leroy, and he has brought to the task all the 
audacity and some of the unscrupulousness of the 
superior reporters for the journals of the Boule- 
vards. The frequent use of names of real people 
may strike the reader as very bold, but, for Paris, the 
book is, in truth, by no means audacious. Almost 
all the copyists, or fensionnaires, at the Louvre are 
women. Some are old, some are young; many are 
Frenchwomen, but a good proportion of foreigners 
is also present. The chance for antithesis and con- 
trast is wide; the opportunity for a bit of gossip 
here and a touch of naughtiness there does not go 
unused. Criticism of various schools of art can 
also be cleverly introduced. The Impressionists 
are the usual butts. Treading in the footsteps of 
Diderot, when he makes “ Le Neveu de Rameau” his 
mouth-piece for a variety of heresies and sharp say- 
ings, M. Leroy strolls through the Louvre under the 
guidance of a painter of the most virulently Impres- 
sionistic stripe, named Potet. The latter knows 
well all the regular copyists, and adroitly enters into 
conversation with all the new. The two come to a 
common-looking woman in spectacles, working 
away for dear life at a copy of one of Chardin’s 
pieces of still life. She is Madame Zénaide Chau- 
monot; but her attitude, dress, and talk tell plainly 
enough that she likes plenty of cabbage in her soup. 
Potet delivers himself of some of the heresies in 
art of which once Courbet was, and now Manet is, 
supposed to be the artistic chief. The old lady is 
disgusted at such ideas. 

“*Do be done with your impressions ; I have im- 
pressions, too, but that does not stop me from 
drawing.’ 

“* You really think you have them?’ 

“* Don’t I tell you so?’ 

“* Very well; Iam too polite to answer you with a 
coarse denial; I merely allow myself the affirmation 
that your impressions are to mine what the heavy 
duck is to the light and brilliant humming-bird.’ 

“(That’s what he calls polite!) 

“They dry up as they come from your brain— 
petrify themselves on your canvas. Your outlines 
are hard, abrupt; they hurt the eye. My dear 
Madame Chaumonot, you'll hurt yourself against 
them some day. Your unlucky coloring lacks 
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*“Les Pensionnaires du Louvre.” Par Louis 
Renouard. Paris: Librairie 


Dessins de Paul 
New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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vibrations ; it lacks everything. Mine, on the con- | quainted with the Peterkins. Mrs. Peterkin is the 


trary, indecisive and floating, has a pair of diapered | 
wings, which never allow it to rest heavily on the | 


object brightened by it.’ 

“*One has to turn to chance to get illumination 
with you, I suppose,’ answered the old lady, with 
some maliciousness. 

““*We have proclaimed the independence of form— 


the respect due to the outline—which is undeter- | 


What right has the model to ask that we 
Is not the interpretation 
I interpret—therefore 


mined! 
should copy it servilely ? 
the fundamental rule in art ? 
I feel; I feel—therefore I 
“*Ta, ta,ta! Enough about your feelings. 


for that famous soup, with cheese @ /a Savoyarde?’” 


Then there is the American girl, “ Miss Colorado,” | 


who will answer nothing but “Yes” to all the re- 
spectful advances of Potet. 
betrayed into advice, couched in the broken French 
suited to an ignorant foreigner, “ Miss Colorado” 
turns upon him in excellent French, laughs at him, 
gives him to understand that she does not care to be 
spoken to by strangers, and goes off to her lunch. 
Dropping Potet, the bright writer of dialogue 


gives a series of talks between copyists at the | 


Louvre and the ghosts of the masters whom they 
copy. Regnault, for example, is astonished to hear 
the musical terms which his copyist employs. All 
this is very good fooling, especially in a daily paper ; 
but it may be questioned whether there is anything 
like art-criticism in it. 
at any cost, seems to be the effort. 


The figures by M. Renouard (some engraved | 
| they have a Christmas-tree, and alter the house to fit 


and some “processed”) are very clever in the 
expression of character, but the engraver has some- 
times evidently failed to preserve the original effect. 


Miss Hale's “‘ Peterkin Papers." 


It is an unpleasant moment to a young man when 
he hears that the boy who was at the foot of the 
junior class, when he left school, is married and has 
two children. For the first time he realizes that his 
capital of youth is diminished; that men will soon 
ask of him—not, What will he do? but, What has he 
done ?—and that the answer to this question may 
not be wholly satisfactory. There is many a young 


ho, to-day, will feel that d sing iod | 
eee a a ee ta sh a | the demure explanation of some unexpected exhibi- 


brought back to him with unwelcome iteration when, 


looking for 2 book for his old chum’s eldest boy, he | 


comes across Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co.’s re- 
print of Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s “ Peterkin Papers.” 
He will find it hard to realize that it is not yesterday, 
but a good fourteen years ago, that he himself smiled 
over those quaint sketches in the pages of “ Our 
Young Folks”; and that “Our Young Folks” has 
since died, like the “ Riverside,” and has risen 
pheenix-like in “‘St. Nicholas.” Yet he will find 
that he can smile over them still, and that the boy 
of eight will enjoy them as heartily as did the older 
boy who read them at sixteen. 

Two generations have become intimately ac- 


Have | 
you remembered the recipe you promised to give me | 


When, however, he is | 


Amusement of the reader, | 








original Lady Who Put Salt in Her Coffee, and who 
called in the Chemist, who tried to neutralize the 
objectionable element with chlorate of potassium, and 


| bichlorate of magnesia, and tartaric acid, and hyper- 


sulphate of lime, and ammonia, and oxalic, cyanic, 


| acetic, phosphoric, chloric, hyperchloric, sulphuric, 


boracic, silicic, nitric, formic, nitrous-nitric, and car- 
bonic acids, and calcium, and aluminum, and barium, 
and strontium, and bitumen, and half of a third of a 


| sixteenth of a grain of arsenic, and a little belladonna, 


and atropine, and some granulated hydrogen, and 
some potash, and a very little antimony, finishing 
off with a little pure carbon. Then, as all the world 
knows, she called in the Herb-Woman, who doctored 
the brew after her own empirical method, and said 
the coffee was bewitched. And poor Mrs. Peterkin 
never got her cup of coffee until an inspired genius 
from Philadelphia suggested to her to make a fresh 
cup. 

Mrs. Peterkin had quite such a family as might 
be expected of her, comprising Mr. Peterkin, Aga- 
memnon—the eldest son, who had been to five 


| colleges, and had been graduated at none, because 


the professors would ask him just the questions he 
could not answer ; Elizabeth Eliza; Solomon John, 
and the Little Boys, who may have been two and 
may have been three—“they were always coming 
in or going out, and it had been difficult to count 


| them.” 


The adventures of the whole family are recounted 
at length in this volume. They go to the Centennial; 
Solomon John writes a book—or rather gets ready 
to write it, and then finds he has nothing to say; 


the tree; and they do many things highly entertain- 
ing to those who read about them. 

All this is told in an agreeably clear, straightforward 
style, marred only occasionally by the use of New 
England phrases, perplexing to outside barbarians. 
It is mere fooling, of course, and not wholly origi- 
nal fooling—being but an amplification, in fact, of the 
French conception of “ Calino,” or his antique proto- 
type, that rare old myth known as “a certain simple- 
ton,” of whose antics the boys are now reading in 
the “Gesta Romanorum”; but it has a natural, 
wholesome humor of its own, such as children like, 
and here and there are passages the cleverness of 
which their elders can better appreciate—such as 


tion of common sense by the significant statement, 
“ for there was a driver in the wagon beside Solomon 


| John; ” or such as this, from “The Peterkins cele- 


brate the Fourth ” : 


“ Mr. Peterkin thought there actually was no dan- 
er, and he should be sorry to give up the peanut. 
Mrs. Peterkin was afraid that the roasting-machines 

would burst.] He thought it an American institu- 
tion, something really belonging to the Fourth of 
July. He even confessed to a quiet pleasure in 
crushing the empty shells with his feet on the side- 
walks as he went along the streets. Agamemnon 
thought it a simple joy.’ 
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Recent Progress in Photography. 


THE introduction of the highly sensitive dry- 
plates used in photography (see THE WORLD’s WoRK 
for May, 1881) has been accompanied bya wide-spread 
interest in the whole subject of photography. The 
ease with which pictures can now be taken in all 
climates and under every imaginable circumstance, 
and by persons of only moderate skill, has called 
the attention of both artists and men of science to 
the subject, and from their labors have sprung a 
number of improvements in the art that promise to 
be of real value in the shop, the field, and school- 
room. First among these improvements is the manu- 
facture of small portable cameras, suitable for survey- 
ors, reporters, contractors, builders, manufacturers, 
tourists, and teachers. In bringing the camera from 
the studio to the field and workshop, it is essential 
that both the apparatus and process should be cheap 
and simple. A camera suitable for business pur- 
poses can be easily carried in a hand-bag, and the 
price is about ten dollars. The usual size for dry- 
plates for industrial purposes, which are now made 
on a commercial scale for about one dollar and fifteen 
cents a dozen, is four by five inches. With sucha 


camera and plates, pictures can be taken of build- 
ings, architectural details, works and machinery in 
process of construction, furniture, decorations, pat- 


terns and models, tools, railroad work, and land- 
scapes. The pictures are of a convenient size for 
mailing, and are sufficiently large and clear for all 
business purposes. In printing from the negatives, 
the blue ferro-prussiate paper proves for some pur- 
poses quite as good as the more expensive and trou- 
blesome photographic paper. A very brief exposure 
of the paper, under a negative, to the light, and a 
soaking in cold water in the dark, is sufficient te print 
and fix the pictures. This paper saves all the trouble 
and expense of using the photographic printing 
chemicals. It costs forty-five cents a square yard, 
and may be purchased of the dealers in artists’ ma- 
terials. The prints are blue on a white ground, but 
this is not objectionable where the pictures are to be 
used as advertisements, or as memoranda of work 
done, or as mementos of travel. All the chemicals 
and apparatus used in developing dry-plates are very 
cheap, and a small shelf in any closet will answer for 
alaboratory. Any room may be used as a dark room 
at night, because the plates after exposure can be 
developed at any time, provided they are kept in the 
dark. The faculty of taking the pictures and develop- 
ing the plates can be easily acquired by any boy or 
girl in two or three lessons, and a person of ordinary 
intelligence can gain sufficient skill for all business 
purposes in a week’s practice. The portable camera 
and dry-plates have also proved of the greatest 
value in schools, both in making pictures of places 
and things studied by the classes, and as a simple 
and inexpensive method of making pictures of geo- 
logical formations, plants and minerals, studies in 





drawing and plastic models, and in making copies 
of maps. 

Among the most useful applications of the dry- 
plates is their use in the manufacture of transparent 
slides for lantern projections. The lantern has now 
become indispensable in the lecture-room and in 
schools, and it might become a valuable adjunct 
of the manufactory and salesroom. For instance, 
suppose an agent has a certain piece of real estate 
to sell, or a carriage-maker, or a dealer in furniture, 
other goods to dispose of. A photograph can be 
taken of the goods, carriages, or buildings, and 
when it is important to exhibit the picture in the 
minutest detail, or before a large number of people, 
a lantern will throw up the picture on a large 
scale, and give every detail, and with a very fair 
degree of projection. In this way, the purchaser 
can get a better idea of the place or goods than 
can be obtained from a photographic print. Slides 
of the usual size can be made very quickly and 
cheaply by using the dry-plates. The plate is put 
in a common printing-frame (in the dark room), 
and covered by a negative. It is then exposed to 
the light of a gas or oil lamp for about five seconds. 
The developing is the same as if the plate had 
been exposed in a camera. The result is a posi- 
tive copy on glass of the negative, and, when prop- 
erly protected by varnish, such a plate is ready for 
use in a lantern. The advantages claimed for this 
use of photographic positives as slides are evident. 
The copy is direct and simple, and, in the lantern, 
details that would not be visible in the print are 
quite clear. The method is one that can be recom- 
mended for the use of schools. 

The demand for colored photographs is so great 
that efforts have been made to find some mechanical 
means of producing prints in colors direct from 
nature. The search for a material sensitive of 
itself to all colors, and able to copy them in the 
camera, appears, however, quite as hopeless as ever. 
Nothing of this kind is expected, in a new method 
of making photographs in colors that is now receiv- 
ing some attention, but to make colored pictures 
that may be an improvement on the prints painted 
over by hand. Supposing the object to be photo- 
graphed to exhibit two colors,—say a green-leaved 
plant with red flowers,—two negatives are taken, one 
designed to represent the leaves and the other the 
flowers. This has been done before by taking 
the two negatives and treating them mechanically, 
stopping out in one all the leaves and in the other 
all the flowers. From each negative a print is 
taken and each is colored, either mechanically or by 
using colored sensitive films, or, in fact, in any man- 
ner that will give a semi-transparent colored film. 
The two prints are then laid one over the other, and, 
if properly “justified” or fitted together, give a 
single colored picture of the green-leaved plant 
with red flowers. The prints are said to show the 
half-tints, and to give all the gradations of light and 
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shade, with none of the hardness and density of 
painted photographs. The novel feature of this 
process appears to be confined to the method of 
taking the negatives. Instead of stopping out the 
green portions of one negative and the red portions 
of the other by hand, two negatives are exposed 
to the plant at the same time, and by the use of 
colored screens each is caused to select its own 
color. By this is meant that only red light is ad- 
mitted to one camera and green light to the other. 
These screens are made by filling thin glass vessels 
with colored liquids. For the negative designed 
to show only the red flowers, a red screen is set up 
before the camera. This transmits red light only, 
and seen through it the plant appears to have 
dark or black leaves, with red flowers. Through 
the green screen, it appears to have green leaves with 
black flowers. The two negatives exhibit, when 
developed, only the parts where the light was 
transmitted, the black portions being unaffected or 
blank. Prints are taken from each negative in its 
proper color, and are laid one over the other to 
give the finished picture in two colors. It will 
be seen that in making two such negatives, each 
reflecting its own color, it is essential that they 
should be exactly alike. It is clearly impossible 


that they can be taken at the same time from the 
same point of view, and to take one after the other 
would make it very difficult to give each exactly the 
same aspect. To overcome this difficulty, two cam- 
eras, each with its colored screen, are placed side 
by side, and before the first one is set up a sheet of 


clear plate-glass, at such an angle that the image 
of the plant will be reflected from the surface of the 
glass into the camera. As the glass is transparent, 
the larger portion of the light passes through it, 
and, falling upon a mirror placed at the same angle, 
is reflected into the second camera. In this way 
each camera has precisely the same aspect, for each 
faces its mirror, and the two mirrors are in 
line and at the same angle with the light. Three 
mirrors and three cameras have been used, but 
this is probably the limit, as the transparent mirrors 
absorb so much light that the third must reflect all 
that is left or the image will be too faint. 

Besides these interesting discoveries in photog- 
raphy, a general advance is to be observed in the 
progress of the whole art, both in methods and 
materials. Some of these are yet in the experi- 
mental stage, and will be considered more fully at 
some other time. The general tendency seems to 
be to find cheaper methods of taking the negatives, 
making prints on a large scale, and to bring the 
art more and more into use in science, education, 
and business. Among the most valuable of these 
improvements is the use of the salts of platinum, in 
place of the salts of silver, in making the sensitive 
paper used in printing from negatives. The develop- 
ment is by the ferros-oxalate process, and the prints 


have the merit of great permanence. Among the 
more curious of the recent discoveries is the art of 
making what are known as composite pictures. 
These are made by taking the portraits of a number 
of persons, say the members of a family, or of patients 
suffering from the same disease, and exposing these 
portraits, one after the other, to a sensitive plate. 
The result is a compound or composite picture, that 
is not exactly like any one individual, but resembles 
all. Composite pictures made up of a dozen por- 
traits of criminals of a certain class have given ideal 
portraits, showing all the facial characteristics of 
that class. In like manner, a composite picture made 
by combining the portraits of a family of brothers 
and sisters has given a picture having a strong 
resemblance to one of the parents or grandparents. 
The most recent improvement in photographic print- 
ing is in the so-called rapid printing paper. From 
experiments seen in the laboratory of a photographer 
of this city, who brought the paper from England, it 
appears that the new paper will prove of the great- 
est value in making prints, either of the same size 
of the negative or enlarged. The paper is coated 
with a film of bromo-gelatine, prepared precisely as 
if for dry-plates. The paper examined was placed 
in a printing-frame with a negative in the dark 
room, and then exposed to the light of a common 
match for five seconds. The development after 
soaking was by the ferros-oxalate process. The 
fixing was in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, the 
paper being placed in the bath for one minute and 
then washed. A large sheet of the paper was set 
up on an easel, and a common magic lantern was 
used to project a negative upon it for five minutes 
by diffused light. The development showed a life- 
size picture, perfect in all its details. An oil lamp 
may be used in the lantern, and prints are only 
limited in size by the size of the paper. 

The second annual convention and exhibition of 
the Photographic Association of America, held in 
this city August 16th, 17th, and 18th, gave an oppor- 
tunity to examine the present position of photogra- 
phy as un art. It would appear that the tendency in 
this profession is toward greater artistic skill in the 
studioand retouching room. Mechanical excellence 
in the camera and printing-lantern, and thorough- 
ness in the chemical department, have been attained. 
The photographer must now become an artist. 
The use of backgrounds painted from nature, the 
adjustment of light, and the combination of scenic 
effects with truthful and natural accessories, and 
artistic posing in the studio, now give ample scope 
for knowledge and taste. Retouching the negatives 
also gives a wide field for skill. The exhibition, 
composed of pictures from all parts of the country, 
and the valuable papers read at the convention, 
showed that the aim to raise the artistic standard of 
the work has been resolutely and intelligently taken 
up by the profession. 
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The London *“‘Punch” on Wood-Engraving (?) 
AT A SMOKING CONCERT. 


Herr Professor: “You haf a bleasing foice, my 
young vrent. Pot you ton’t brotuce it in a lechidi- 
mate vay!” 

Our Tenor: “ Perhaps if I did it would no longer 
please.” 

Herr Professor: “Ach! Vat of dat? Bleasure is 
not effery ding! You should alvays brotuce your 
foice in a lechidimate vay, vedder it kifs bleasure or 
not!” 

How Io Died. 


WHEN I was at Latin a tyro, 
I read, in the old classic story, 
About a dear damsel named I6, 
Who had a penchant amatory 
For Jove; but his wife showed her power— 
(Afneas once felt it, as you know),— 
And so, most completely to cow her, 
She was changed to a heifer, by Juno! 


But after her buzz by that gad-fiy, 
When Jove had remade her a maiden, 
I often have questioned, and sadly, 
Who aided my lady to Aidenn. 
At last, a fair female physician 
(From skill does the pride of the lassie come) 
Disclosed me her final condition. 
She said: “Iodide of potassium ! ” 


The Dame and the Critic. 
[Versified from Hans Christian Andersen. } 


Two waiting souls, just freed from fleshly guise, 
Knelt, su t, at the gates of Paradise: 
He, t, imperious, bold of mien; 
She, meek, = fearless, patient and serene. 
And as, to him, the time seemed long to wait 
Before the final spacing of the gate, 

ng. 


He fell, at length, to 
“ Dame,” quoth he, 

“While good St. Peter searches for the key, 
Pray tell me—if to ask be no offense— 
Your name and station, how you came and whence ; 
What you accomplished in world below.” 

He was a critic, reader, you must know. 

ell skilled to censure, little given to praise, 
The man had oat the substance of his days 
In idle ease, while yet his caustic pen 
Belabored better, because busier, men. 

“TI am old Margaret,” the dame lied ; 
“ My home was in a hut the sea beside: 
I’ve lived a calm and uneventful life, 
By crime unsullied and unvexed by strife; 
But as for aught that I have done, or been, 
These blessed gates of Paradise to win, 


I have no plea to make.” 
= “ But tell me now,” 
The curious critic questioned, “why and how 


You left the world. 

“Indeed, I scarce can tell,” 
Replied the dame, “since what at last befell 
Seems strange to me and dim. I can recall 
One dreaded night: beyood the qrest oco-well, 
Built up to keep the bristling tide at bay, 

The towns-folk, young and old, had gone to play 





And es upon the ice, to skate and feast 

And ce to pleasant lutes. The crowd increased 

With every moment; large and round and red 

I saw the moon rise, looking from my bed: 

For I was feeble, sickly, worn and old,— 

Nay, well-nigh helpless, if the truth were told. 

But, as I said, I saw the red moon rise, 

A ball of fire from out the eastern skies, 

And marked, along the marge, a strange, white 
cloud 

Slow-spreading, like a spectral, ghastly shroud ; 

And, as I ed, behold, its center 

Black—black as ink. Oh, horror! then I knew— 

For I had seen the fearful omen twice, 

In my long, lonesome life beside the shore— 

Its import, and the errand that it bore 

To the doomed people skating on the ice. 


“TI knew that terror, tempest, flood and wreck 


Waited like demons on its awful beck; 
That, ere an hour had passed, the frightened deep 
Its icy bonds would break and overleap 
The wall in frightful floods. Was it too late 
To save the people from impending fate? 
Alas! alas! what hand, unless ’twere mine, 
Could give them warning, knowing not the sign? 
‘Oh, impotent! great heaven! but give me power 
To save my people in this awful hour!’ 
I cried aloud, in sorest agony. 
The dear Lord heard; he heard and answered me : 
A strange strength came to me in every limb, 
My mortal weakness seemed a sick-bed whim ; 
I rose, I ran, I hurried to the door, 
I rent the air with shrill and frantic cries,— 
‘ Good friends ! good neighbors ! hear me, I implore! 
Yon cloud! yon cloud! oh hasten! make for shore!’ 
In vain, in vain: no questions, no replies 
Came floating back to me. My voice was drowned 
Amid the merry-making and the sound 
Of tinkling lute and viol. Once again, 
Twice, thrice, I called. Oh! was it all in vain, 
And must they perish ? 

“ Suddenly, a thought, 
A daring purpose (it was heaven that wrought 
And sent the ~ ag I would fire 
My hut, my home, and ly thus the dire 
And dread calamity forestall. I knew 
The people were too good, too kind and true, 
To guess what plight was mine and fail to come 
Straight to the rescue. So, with trembling, dumb, 
And haste, I lit the scanty straw 
That filled my fr bed. Oh, joy! I saw 
The quick fiames kindle—saw them rise and rise; 
I heard the startled people’s sudden cries, 
And, groping blindly to a open door, 
Beheld them hurrying wildly to the shore,— 
Beheld them reach, at length, the great sea-wall, 
And knew, thank heaven, that I had saved them all! 


“Then came a rushing, roaring, deafening sound, 
A thunderous crash, as if the solid ground 

Were breaking up; then silence, chaos, night. 

I know no more; the tumult and the fright 
Were too much for a weakly, helpless thing 

Like me, and so death’s kind weg eg wing 
Hovered above and brought me safely here, 

To find, perchance, a home of light and cheer 

In place of that I lost. But this I know,— 

"Tis all of God’s sweet grace, if it be so.” 











ye 


With that, the gates of heaven eer wide, 

And straight an angel to the good dame’s side 

Glided with noiseless speed. He had been sent 

To lead her in; but lo! as on they went, 

A single straw, which had escaped the fire 

When at the first she lit her funeral pyre, 

Fell at the woman’s feet; and as the two 

Looked down upon it, suddenly it ad 

Into a spray of brightest, purest gold, 

With lovely leaves and blossoms manifold. 

“ Fair pledge and symbol of a good deed wrought!” 

The angel, stooping, cried; 

Thyself, O critic,—aught like this to show 

In proof of service done to man below? 

Then learn thy doom ”—but here the dame’s kind 
soul 

Was moved to tender pity: “Give him dole 

Of the large grace vouchsafed by heaven to me,” 

She bravely pleaded of the angel: “ See! 

His brother wrought me, in my sorest need, 

Bricks for my hut; shall not this kindly deed 

Atone for Aim?” “You hear ;” 

“ Another’s work, forsooth, must be applied 

To cover your life-lack! Nay, nay, not so! 

And yet, this respite I would fain bestow: 

Remain outside these walls; a day of grace 

Is granted you. If, haply, in this place, 

Where yet a late repentance may avail, 

You see your sinful folly, and bewail 

Your error, and, by dint of earnest quest, 

Accomplish something—not, perhaps, the best, 

But something, something—it may be that you, 

Saved as by Re at length may enter, too, 

And find a home within this blissful gate.” 


The proud and hapless critic heard his fate: 

“ That clumsy little speech I could have wrought 
Much more effectively myself,” he thought; 

But from expressing it in words refrained, 


And that—for him, at least—was something gained! | 


Aphorisms from the Quarters. 


De squ’el kin beat de rabbit clammin’ a tree; 
but den, de squ’el makes de bes’ stew, an’ dat sort 
0’ ekalizes de thing. 

De waggin-wheels aint ’fraid to tell you whar’ 
dey been. 

Don’t was’e no time coaxin’ a sick 
stick a fresh one in de hill. 

’Taint no countin’ on de notions ob a gra’-vine 
nor de chune ob a morkin’-bird. 

It don’t make much diffunce whar de rain comes 
fum, jes’ so it hits de groun’ in de right place. 

De crab-grass b’lebes in polertics. 

A short crap an’ a long face. 


*tater-slip ; 


De old sheeps wonder whar de yarn socks come | 


fum. 
A feather-bed aint much service to de young corn. 
Palin’s wa’n’t fixed for clammin’ ober. 


Some smart folks can’t tell a rotten rail widout | 


settin’ on it. 


De people dat stirs up de mos’ rackit in de meetin’- | 


house aint always de bes’ Kwis’chuns. 


fros’. 

Ef you aint got nuffin’ smaller’n a dime when de 
hat comes ’round in chu’ch, drap it in; you’ll git de 
change some o’ dese days. 





“and hast thou aught, | 


the angel cried; | 


*Arly peach-blossoms got to run de risk o’ de | 
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De fat beef aint got much conferdince in de 
butcher. 

Sometimes de runt pig beats de whole litter 
growin’. 

Don’t trus’ a mad bull jes’ ‘cause he aint got no 
horns ; he kin do some right sharp pushin’ anyhow. 

You better not fool wid a water-milion dat puts 
orf gittin’ ripe till horg-killin’ time. 

A meller apple dat drops on de groun’ widout 
any shakin’, is mos’ too willin’. 

Folks dat go to sleep in de meetin’-house do heap 
o’ late settin’ up at home. 

Muskeeters don’t suit long pra’rs. 

De people dat do de bigges’ talkin’ at home is ap’ 
ter do de mos’ whettin’ in de harves’-fiel’. 

Don’t trus’ a man dat nebber got tired in his life. 

Satan habs de Scripter in his school-’ouse. 


Prevalent Poetry. 


A WANDERING tribe, called the Siouxs, 
Wear moccasins, having no shiouxs. 

They are made of buckskin, 

With the fleshy side in, 
Embroidered with beads of bright hyiouxs. 


When out on the war-path, the Siouxs 
March single file—never by tiouxs— 

And by “ blazing” the trees 

Can return at their ease, 
And their way through the forests ne’er liouxs. 


All new-fashioned boats he eschiouxs, 
And uses the birch-bark caniouxs ; 
These are handy and light, 
And, inverted at night, 
Give shelter from storms and from dyiouxs. 


The principal food of the Siouxs 
Is Indian maize, which they briouxs 
And hominy make, 
Or mix in a cake 
And eat it with pork, as they chiouxs. 
7 7 * 7. ~ * * 
Now doesn’t this spelling look cyiouxrious ? 
*Tis enough: to make any one fyiouxrious ! 
So a word to the wise! 
Pray our language revise 
With orthography not so injiouxrious. 


An Old Rondo. 


HER scuttle hatt ys wondrous wyde, 
All furry, too, on every syde, 

Soe out she —- daintylye 

To lett ye youth full well to see 
How fayre ye mayde ys for ye bryde. 


A lyttle puffed, may be, bye pryde, 
She yett soe lovelye ys thatt I’d 
A shyllynge gyve to tye, perdie, 
Her scuttle hatt. 


Ye coales ynto ye scuttle slyde, 
So yn her hatt wolde I, and hyde 
To stele some kysses—two or three: 
Butt synce she never asketh me, 
Ye scornful cynic doth deryde 
Her scuttle hatt! 
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East of the Jordan: A Record of Travel ah Observation in the Countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, 


during the years 1875-1877. 
Society. With Illustrations and a Map. 


The Bible Commentary: 


Corinthians, by Canon Evans and Rev. Joseph Waite; Galatians, by Dean 
Philippians, by Dean Gwynn ; 

Bishop of Derry; Timothy and Titus, by Rev. H. Wace and the Bishop of London. 
The Law of Love, and Love as a Law; or, Christian Ethics. 


Rev. F. Meyrick ; 


edition with important additions. 1 vol. 12mo 
Phacton Rogers. By Rossiter Johnson. 
The Quartet. A Sequel to Dad Xinzer: 
The Orthodox Theology of To-Day. 
Bayard Taylor’s Library of Travel. 

Japan in our Day; Travels in Arabia ; 

of Central Africa ; 


The 

16mo, 600 pp., blue roan, red — With co 
Madame Delphine. By George W. Ca 

sq. 12mo, cloth ' 
Handicapped. 


By Marion Harland. 1 yol. 12mo 


Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. By Constance Cary Harrison. 
Gibson, Mrs. Wheeler, Miss Dora Wheeler, and others, and five plates in colors. 
The Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Backboned Animals, especially Mammals. 
584 pages, I vol. cr. 8vo 
XVIII. a 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with Geographical and Descriptive Index and Steel Portrait. 
(If ordered to be sent by mail, 17 cents must be added for postage. ) 


200 illustrations. 


of Prince Talleyrand and Louis 


Mivart. 


The 


can edition. 


The Origin of Nations. By Professor George Rawlinson, M. A. 
(Vol. I., Literary Varieties. ) 


Horace —_ > D. D. 


Work and Play. B 
k Things. 


The Moral Uses of 


Building Eras in Religion. By Horace Bushnell, D. D. 
_1 vol. 12mo 


Turkish Life in War Time. By Henry Oo. Dwight. 


“Merrill's East of the Jordan.—in 1874 Mr. 
Selah Merrill was appointed archzologist of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society, and the 
next year he was placed in charge of the explora- 
tion work. During the two following years he 
made four different expeditions, of two of which 
a detailed account is given in this work. 

The country east of the Jordan has been for 


several centuries in the hands of the Bedaween, | 


and traveling there has been dangerous as well as 
difficult; and till quite recently very little was 


known either about the country, its ruins, or its | 


inhabitants. The historic associations belonging 
to this region, however, are rich and various. 
From the age of the conquest of Canaan and the 


5 Handy-book and Yachtsman’s Manual. - | 


With Illustrations. 
A Story of a Growing Boy. 
By Newman Smyth, author of Ol/ Faiths in New Lig ht. 
6 vols., square I2mo. 
Travels in South Africa : 
Siam, the Land of the White Elephant. 
EK. F. Qualtrough, Master, U. 
‘ored plates and many illustrations 
le, author of Zhe Grandissimes and Old Creole 


By Horace Bushnell, D. D. 


| 
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Colossians, Thessalonians, ard Philemon, b 





By Selah Merrill, Archeologist of the American Paiestine Exploration 
1 vol. 8vo 
New Testament, Vol. 3. The Epistle to the Romans, by Rev. E. H. 


Gifford ; 
Ephesians, by 
the 
Iv ol. Svo 

LL. D. A new 


lowson ; 


By Mark Hopkins, D. D., 


1 vol. 12mo. 

1 vol. 12mo 

1 vol, 12mo. 
Handsomely bound. 
Central Asia; The Lake Regions 
Price, per set, $6.00. Per vol., separately 
S. Navy. 1 vol, 


With many Illustrations. 


Days. 1 vol. 


With illustrations by George 
1 vol. 12mo 
By St. George 


the Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815. 


Authorized Ameri- 


Vith maps 


I 
1 vol. 12mo. I. 
12mo I. 
I 
I 
I 


I2mo 


(Vol. II., Literary Varieties. ) 
(Vol. IIL., Literary Varieties. ) 
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In the work of exploration which has now begun, 
the author of Last of the Jordan has done con- 


spicuous service. As archzologist of the American 
Exploration Society, his opportunities were excep- 
tionally good and were well improved, and in 
dealing with the Bedaween his admirable tact not 


| only preserved him from molestation, but availed 


to secure faithful and valuable aid from these 
children of the desert. His volume is a record of 
travel and observation in the countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bashan, and is written in a popular 
form, giving interesting incidents of travel and 
personal experiences from day to day. No other 
American is so much at home in the East Jordan 


| country as Mr. Merrill, and there does not exist 


time of the Captivity to the ministry of John the | 


Baptist and of our Lord, and the early Christian 
church, the country beyond Jordan was the scene 
of some of the most important passages in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew race, and in the founding of 
the Christian Church. 


| information respecting it. 


in any other language so much fresh and valuable 
The illustrations which 
embellish the book are fresh and original, and the 
style of the narrative is graphic and entertaining. 
The work not only supplies a want long felt, but is 
exceedingly interesting as an account of explora- 
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tions by an accomplished and enthusiastic traveler. 
Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock, the President of 
the Palestine Exploration Society, introduces the 
book to the public in a preface in which he points 
out in the strongest terms the value of Mr. 
Merrill’s work. 


The Bible Commentary, N. T., Vol. 3.— 
This volume contains the Pauline Epistles, and 
is characterized by the same reverent scholarship 


and freedom from narrow, sectarian bias that has | 


been the great feature of the work from the out- 
set, and has gained for it the esteem of Biblical 
students everywhere. 

The special introductions to the different epistles 
are uncoubtedly the most thorough and satisfac- 
tory that exist, and the additional notes contain 
the results of much learned research, making 
many hard things easier, and throwing a flood of 
light on points of history and archeology. 


The Law of Love, and Love as a Law.— 
President Hopkins’s work on Moral Science ap- 
pears in a new edition, which has been in part 
rewritten in order to bring it into closer relation 
to his Outline Study of Man, of which work it is 
really a continuation. More prominence has been 
given to the idea of Rights, but the fundamental 
doctrines of the treatise have not been changed. 
The very interesting correspondence with Dr. 
McCosh is retained. 

From an able review of the work on its first 
appearance we quote the following: 


“In this work, Dr. Hopkins has given the world a clear exposi- 
tion of the principles of moral science, and practical rules for their 
application. The simplicity, strength, and exactness of its style 
and language; its discriminating analysis and forcible logic; its 
accurate adjustments of relative truths; its admirable blending of 
the independence of human reason with dependence upon the Divine 
mind,—in all these respects we have no hesitation in saying that its 
combined excellences place the work at the head of all similar 
treatises.” 


Phaeton Rogers.—The scene of Mr. Johnson’s 
entertaining story is laid in Rochester, N. Y. 
The action grows mainly out of the hero’s invent- 
ive faculty, which manifests itself in various in- 
genious ways, some of them practical and others 
quite the reverse. Phaeton and his friends have 
numerous adventures and get into various scrapes, 
which, somehow, prove to be a good deal less 
serious in the end than appears at first sight; 
but their energies are chiefly directed to various 

lans of rapid transit, one of which gave Phaeton 
fis classical cognomen, or to quieter and more 
useful mechanical problems, especially the print- 
ing-office and a scheme for helping one of their 
poorer comrades of a poetical turn, by printing 
and publishing his poems. 

The other characters who contribute their share 
to the action are, Monkey Roe, the roguish boy ; 
Isaac Holman, the learned boy ; Jimmy Redmond, 
the poetical boy; Patsy Rafferty, the Dublin boy ; 
Ned Rogers, brother of the hero, the impulsive 
and blundering boy; and Jack-in-the-Box, a 
young gentleman who mysteriously occupies the 
post of railroad signal-man. 

The story is not without its moral, which, 
though never obtruded in set terms, is plainly 
developed in a dozen different points. It is full of 





fun and humor, and the author displays unusual 
ability in the difficult art of telling a story for 
boys without seeming to descend to their level. 
The illustrations are in keeping with the narra- 
tive, and the book will undoubtedly be the prom- 
inent juvenile publication of the season. 


The Quartet.—Mr. Stoddard’s Dab Kinzer 
made such a decided hit, that he has done well to 
follow it with a sequel to let Dab’s friends into the 
secret of his school and college life, and there is 
no doubt that this part of his career equals the 
former in interest. The four friends, Dabney 
Kinzer, Ford Foster, Frank Harley, and their 
colored comrade, Dick Lee, at Grantley Academy, 
have full scope for the exercise of their love of 
sport and manly exertion, in addition to the active 
part taken by them in the various episodes of 
school life. The female members of the family 
are not left out, and in the last chapter, after Dab 
has finished his education in school and college, 
not without many vicissitudes, Jenny Walters 
makes him a happy man. 

The verdict of the Christian Intelligencer on 
Dab Kinzer, viz.—*‘ In a literary point of view, we 
are inclined to rank this book among the first of 
its kind. A father who wants his boy to grow up 
in a manly way, may find in such books something 
to help him amazingly”—applies with equal force 
to its sequel, Zhe Quartet. 


Smyth’s Orthodox Theology of To-Day.— 
The author of Old Faiths in New Light has so 
well defined his position as a defender of all that 
the enlightened Christian of to-day holds dear, 
and as an exponent of the best culture and scholar- 
ship, applying his powers to show “ that religion 
and science are not antagonists but allies, and that 
both together lead up to one God,” that all who 
are acquainted with his writings cannot but hail 
with delight a new work from his pen in the field 
which he has made his own. 

The object of this little volume is to answer 
certain objections which have been urged against 
evangelical teaching, and it is sent forth ‘‘ for the 
purpose of helping among men the removal of 
some common difficulties in the way of the coming 
of a better day of faith.” 

Mr. Smyth is master of a singularly clear and 
attractive style, and this book is calculated to ren- 
der valuable service to the cause of orthodoxy 
among cultivated and thoughtful minds. 


Bayard Taylor's Library of Travel—A new 
edition, in attractive binding, of this entertaining 
series is now issued. The work has always been 
in demand, and is almost invariably one of the 
first chosen in making lists for town and school 
libraries. Each volume is complete in itself, and 
contains, first, a brief preliminary sketch of the 
country to which it is devoted; next, such an out- 
line of previous explorations as may be necessary 
to explain what has been achieved by later ones; 
and finally a condensation of one or more of the 
most important narratives of recent travel, accom- 
panied with illustrations of the scenery, archi- 
tecture, and life of the races, drawn only from the 
most authentic sources. 
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THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By British and American Scholars and Revisers. Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D. 








NOW READY: 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK, 


Edited by Prof. Marrnew B. Rippie, D. D. 240 pages. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00, 





This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries on the New Testament, 
based upon the Revisep VERSION oF 1881, to be issued in small handy 
volumes. It is a cheap and abridged edition of the ILLUSTRATED 
POPULAR COMMENTARY, of which two large volumes have appeared, 
and two others are nearly completed. The size and costly outfit of that 
book limit its circulation. By omitting the illustrations, the general intro- 
duction, the emendations of the Old Version, and the parallel passages, the 
price of the book has been reduced, in the hope of enlarging its field of 
usefulness. The text is, of course, that of the Revised Version, which here- 
after must be the basis of every popular commentary. The American 
readings and renderings have been, for convenience sake, transferred to the 
foot of the page, with the exception of those changes which refer to a 
number of passages. 

The new title which is to distinguish this edition from the illustrated 
Commentary involves no pretension, but simply expresses a fact. It is an 
international and interdenominational work of British and American Scholars 
and Revisers. The majority of the contributors were officially connected 
with one of the two companies, and the others were in full sympathy with 
the work. Moreover, the aim of this Commentary falls in with the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lesson system, which has done so much in a short 
time to promote the popular study of the Bible throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

The plan of this Commentary was conceived about thirty years ago. Its 
execution has occupied much of the time of the contributors during the last 
twelve years. It was matured with the Revision in the Jerusalem Chamber 
and the Bible House. Its object is to make the results of the Revision 
available for the benefit of the rising youth of all denominations. 





In Press—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW, edited by Prof. Philip Schaff, D. D. 





Full descriptive circular, with specimen pages, will be ‘sent on application, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE nbewanenen. EDITION. 

THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K. CGC. From Vivian Grey 
to Endymion. With Maclise’s Portrait of the Author of Vivian Grey, a later Portrait engraved on steel for this edition, and a 
Vignette to each volume, embodying a Series of Views of Hughenden Manor and its Surroundings. To the last volume, EnpyMion, 
will be appended a brief Memoir of the Life and Political Career of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 11 volumes crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
beautifully printed and richly bound, at the very low net price of $12.00 for the set. 





SIDE-LICHTS ON ENCLISH SOCIETY; or, Sketches from Life, Social and Satirical. 


By E. C. Grenvitte Murray. Illustrated with 300 characteristic engravings from designs by well-known artists. 2 volumes 8vo, 





$9.00. 
Jean-Francois Millet. 20 Etchings and Wood-cuts 
reproduced in Fac-simile, and a Biographical Notice. By WiLL- 
1AM Ernest Hentey. India-proof edition, limited to 150 copies 
for America. Imperial 8vo, vellum cloth, with design of “The 
Sower,” $10. 50. 
The Horse: As He Was, as He Is, and as He Ought to Be. 
By James Irvine Lupron. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.40. 








Renaissance in Italy. Italian Literature. In two 
Parts. By Joun Appincron Symonps. With portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, $12. 80. 

( These volumes complete Mr. Symonds’s work on ** The 

Renaissance in Italy,” in 5 volumes 8vo. 


The Public Life of the Rt. Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, K. CG. By 


Francis Hircuman. Crown 8vo, about 600 pages, $3.00. 








Words of Truth and Wisdom. By the Rev. F. 
W. Farrar. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





College and Corporation Plate. A Hand-book 
to the Reproduction of Silver Plate in the South Kensington 
Museum. By W. J. Cripps. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth (South 
Kensington Art Hand-book), $1.00. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, with personal reminiscences and 
selections from his private letters to numerous correspondents. 


Edited by Ricuarp Herne SHePnern, author of the “ Bibliog- 
raphy of Carlyle,” &c , &c., assisted by CHartes N. WiLLiam- 
son. Two vols., post 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, cloth, 


$6.00. 








NEW VOLUME OF “ BOHN’S LIBRARY.” 

Evelina; Or, The History of a Young 
Lady’s Entrance intothe World. By Frances 
Burney. With an Introduction and Notes, by ANNtz Raine 
Euus. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 

*,* The entire series of BOHN’S LIBRARIES kept on hand, 
and special catalogues of them supplied. 

American Farming and Food. By Fintay Dun, 
author of “ Landlords and Tenants in Ireland.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. $4.20. 

Vaughan (Robert Alfred). Hours with the Mystics. 
A contribution to the History of Religious Opinion. Third edi- 
tion, with a Preface by his son, Mr. Wycliffe Vaughan. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $7.50. 

Sur River (the Thames). By Georce D. Lesur, 

. A. With numerous beautiful illustrations by the Artist- 
oth Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $10.00. 

The drawings have been specially made by the author himself, 
and engraved with absolute fidelity. Those which are on full-page 
printed separately on selected India-paper, and mounted with an 
ample margin. 














History of Ancient Egypt. By Grorce Rawuinson. 
M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury: author of “‘ The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient World,” 3 vols.; “‘ The Sixth 
and Seventh Oriental Monarchies,” 2 vols., &c. With a map 
and 26: illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $21.00. 





The Historical Geography of Europe. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C. L., LL. D., author of “ History of 
the Norman Conquest of England,” &c. With 65 maps. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, $12.00. 





THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

An Etymological and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. [ncluc- 
ing a very Copious Selection of Scientific, Technical, and other 
Terms and Phrases. Designed for use in Schools and Colleges, 
and as a Handy Book for General Reference. By the Rev. 
James Stormontu. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the 
Rev. P. H. Herp, M. A. Sixth edition, revised, with a new and 
enlarged Supplement. Crown 8vo, 795 pages. $5 20. 





Decoration & Furniture of Town Houses. 
By Rosert W. Epis, F.S. A. Ili d with at- 
tractive designs of appropriate and artistic ‘urniture, glass, 
domestic iron and brass work, pottery, wall papers, and interior 

t of articles of ornament or 








views of the har ious arrang 
use, &c., &c. 1 vol. square 8vo, cloth gilt, $3.50. 





The Hawaiian Archipelago. Six months among 
the Palm Groves. Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. By Isasetta L. Birp. With illustrati 
r2mo, cloth, $3.00. 

Quips and Quiddities. A Quintessence of Quirks, 
Quaint, Qui l, and Q bl Selected by W. DAvenPporT 
Avams. 16mo cloth (Mayfair Library), $1.00. 














Original Plays. By W. S. Gunerr. Second Series, 
containing: “ Broken Hearts,” “Engaged,”’ “‘Swecthearts,” 
“Dan’l Druce,” “‘ Gretchen,” ‘‘Tom Cobb,” “The Sorcerer,” 
“H. M. S. Pinafore,” ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance.” 16mo, cloth ( May- 

Jair Library), $1.00. 





Our Nationalities : Who are the Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
and English? By James Bonwick. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, collected from his Writings and Speeches. ramo, cloth. 


gilt, $2.40. 

Keramic Art of Japan. By Grorce A. Avosiey 
and James L. Bowes. Second edition. In one volume imperial 
8vo, containing 32 plates (16 of which are in gold and colors), and 
320 pages of text, with numerous wood-engravings printed in 
colors. Elegantly bound in cloth, with ornamental back, gilt, 
price, $18.00. 





*," The above bonks for sale by all book-sellers, or will be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of advertised price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 & 745 Broadway, New-York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS BULLETIN. 


a oe oe 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. invite at- 
tention to their editions of the leading ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN POETS, as follows : 

Household Edition.—This edition comprises 
the following in uniform duodecimo volumes: 
EMERSON’S PARNASSUS. 

HOLMES’s POEMS. 

LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
LOWELL’s POEMS. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. 
PARTON’S FRENCH PARNASSUS. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. 
WHITTIER’S SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. 


A new and very tasteful binding has been de- 
signed for this edition, which ought to be more 
popular than ever. Portraits of the poets are 
given in many of the volumes. 

Price, cloth, per volume, $2.00; in half calf, 
$4.00; morocco, or tree-calf, $5.00. 

Tennyson’ s **Idylls of the King,” $1.50; half 
calf, $3.50; morocco, or tree-calf, $4.50. 





Illustrated Library Edition —This edition 
comprises : 
HOLMES’S POEMS. 

LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 

LOWELL’s POEMS. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. 

WHITTIER’S SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. 

These are in uniform octavo volumes, printed 
on fine tinted paper with red edges, each volume 
containing a portrait and thirty-two or more illus- 
trations, mostly full-page. 

Price, cloth, full gilt, per volume, $4.00; half 
calf, $7.00; morocco, or tree-calf, $9.00. 


Red-Line Edition.—This edition of standard 
and popular Poets contains volumes uniform in 
size (small quarto) and style, printed on fine paper, 
with a red-line border, and each volume has from 
12 to 16 full-page illustrations. 

BURNS’s POEMS. 
BRET HARTE’S POEMS. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
LONGFELLOW’S CHRISTUS. 
LOWELL’s POEMS. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S LUCILE. 

PROCTER’S POEMS. 

SAXE’S POEMS. 


| style. 








SCOTT’s POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


A new and attractive style of binding has been 
prepared for this edition. 

Price, cloth, full gilt, per volume, $2.50; half 
calf, $4.00; morocco, or tree-calf, $6.00. 

The Red-Line Edition of the Poems of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary is octavo. Price, cloth, $3.50; 

ilt, $4.00; half calf, $7.00; half calf, gilt edges, 





7.50; tree-calf, or morocco, $9.00. 
Diamond Edition.—The volumes in this popu- 


lar and inexpensive edition of standard and popu- 
lar Poets are uniform in size (square 18mo) and in 
The type is nonpareil or larger, and not 
diamond, as the name of the edition might sug- 
gest. 
BURNS’S POEMS. 
HARTE’S POEMS. 
LONGFELLOW’s POEMS. 
LONGFELLOW’S CHRISTUS. 
LOWELL’S POEMS. 
OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. 
PROCTER’S POEMS. 
SAXE’S POEMS. 
ScoTT’s POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


t[ A new and very pleasing style of binding 
has been designed for the Diamond Poets. 

Price, cloth, per volume, $1.00; half calf, 
$2.25; morocco, $3.00; tree-calf, $3.50. 


Riverside Edition—The British Poets.— 
A Complete Collection of the Poems of the best 
English Poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth, em- 
bracing all the poems of the most distinguished 
authors, with selections from the Minor Poets; 
accompanied with Biographical, Historical, and 
Critical Notices. Edited by Professor FRANCIS 
J. CHILD, of -Harvard University. Steel-plate 
portraits of the Poets accompany many of the 
volumes. Complete in sixty-eight volumes, crown 
8vo, printed on tinted paper, and bound in sub- 
stantial and tasteful style, with gilt top. The 
works of any poet can be procured separately, 
except when two or more poets are grouped to- 
gether. 

Price, per volume, in cloth, $1.75; half calf, 
$3.50. The set, 68 volumes, in cloth, for $100. 





*,° For sale by book-sellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


A New Illustrated Lucile—tTue Hoipay 
BOOK OF THE YEAR. ‘‘LUCILE,” the famous poem 
by Owen Meredith (Lord Lytton), was first pub- 
lished in 1860, since which it has passed through 
innumerable editions, in England and America. 
The twenty-first year of the perennial life of this 
melodious romance is signalized by its appearance 
in a superb illustrated edition, printed from new 
plates, and embellished with more than 160 wood- 
cuts, made by Anthony, Linton, and others, after 
drawings by Moran, Garrett, Smillie, Waud, 
Sheppard, Mary Hallock Foote, and other famous 
artists. This beautiful Fine-Art edition of ‘‘ Lucile” 





forms an octavo volume of 330 pages, richly bound, | 


with full gilt edges, in a neat box. The price is 
$6. In full morocco or tree-calf, $10. 
no poem of the present age has gained so great a 
popularity as this, and of the myriads of people 


who have been interested, entranced, and uplifted 


by the grace and purity of “‘ Lucile,” very many | 


will welcome this new edition de luxe as worthy of 
its subject. High poetic and artistic merit herein 
combine to illuminate each other, and the result 
is a standard work of imperishable beauty. 
Edwin Forrest, by Lawrence Barrett, is the 
initial volume of the new American-Actor Series, 
edited by Laurence Hutton, and embracing the 


Certainly | 


lives of the most famous American actors, with | 


portraits, views, fac-similes, etc. ($1.25 a volume). 
Barrett’s ‘‘ Edwin Forrest” is a work of profound 
interest, treated with the fullest sympathy and 
understanding; and worthily preludes the coming 
biographies of the Booths, the Jeffersons, Char- 
lotte Cushman, and other famous American actors. 


The Illustrated Birthday-Book of American 
Poets (full gilt, $1; half-calf, $2.25; flexible 
morocco, $3.50). This favorite little volume, of 
which the whole first edition was sold last season, 
has been revised and enlarged, with the addition 
of an index for names, and portraits of Aldrich, 
Bryant, Emerson, Harte, Holmes, Howells, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Poe, Stedman, Stoddard, Taylor, 
and Whittier. The universal favor with which 
this BIRTHDAY-BOOK has been received attests 
the merit of the plan of selecting the choicest ex- 
tracts of a// the best American poets, instead of 
limiting the collection to a single writer, however 
eminent. 

Famous Sculptors and Sculptures, by Mrs. 
ulia A. Shedd ($3; half-calf, $5;  tree-calf, 
7), is an interesting biographical history of 

statuary art, giving sketches of the lives of the 
chief sculptors of the world, from Phidias and 
Praxiteles to Canova and Thorwaldsen, together 
with many charming anecdotes and accounts of 
the chief works of the masters. The book is illus- 


trated with thirteen full-page Heliotype engrav- 
ings, representing world-renowned statues. A 
revised and enlarged edition of the companion 
volume by Mrs. Shedd, “‘ Famous Painters and 
Paintings,” has been prepared in similar style, and 
copiously illustrated. 
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Geraldine: A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence 
(16mo, $1.25), is a poetical romance of great 
beauty and power, told in smooth and flowing 
verse, and containing brilliant descriptions of the 
scenery of the Thousand Islands, and of the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado. A strange and 
fascinating story of divided love, noble ambition, 
and wounded conscience fills these scenes of nat- 
ural beauty. 

The Georgics of Vergil—Miss Harriet W. 
Preston’s recent and highly approved translation 
of these favorite Latin poems of the fields and 
forests now appears in a new holiday edition, with 
red rules and initials, and several full-page illus- 
trations. (Small quarto, full gilt, $2.) 

The Ballads of William M. Thackeray.— 
A complete illustrated and richly bound edition 
of these interesting poems is now ready (small 
quarto, $3). It is well known that many of the 


| choicest thoughts and fancies of the great English 


novelist were daintily set in verse; and in this 
volume they are gathered together, and illustrated 
with some of Mr. Thackeray’s own drawings. 


THE NEW ROUND-ROBIN NOVELS. 


The Georgians is called by the Atlanta Con- 
stitution ‘*the most satisfactory piece of literary 
work that has been done in the South since the 
war.” A well-known New York critic says: “As 
a study of the working of human souls, we think 
this book very close upon Hawthorne’s best effort. 
. The grand and profound climax of the 
story lingers in the mind like the story of Hester 
Prynne.” 

Patty's Perversities, a charming story of quiet 
New England life, ‘‘ is already attributed to half a 
dozen people, among them Mrs. Julia Schayer, 
the author of ‘Tiger Lily’; Miss Sprague, of 
‘Earnest Trifler’ fame; Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
and the daughter of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney.”— 
Boston Courier. 

Homoselle is a romance of lowland Virginia 
before the war, with quaint studies of negro life, 
as contrasted with the patrician dignity of the 
ancient white families of the James River country. 
The Boston 77vaveller says: ‘‘‘ Homoselle’ has 
much of the democratic fervor and realistic power 
of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ or ‘A Fool’s Errand,’ 
while it is eminently more pleasing as a work of 
art.” 

The Round-Robin Series now stands among the 
best, and the appearance of a new novel in this 
category secures for it a favorable reception. The 
signal ability of the stories thus far brought out, 


| and the variety and diversity of their themes, give 


| be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


evidence and promise of a high standard of merit. 
The sixth volume of the series, entitled Damen’s 
Ghost, appears late in September. 

Our Books are for sale by all book-sellers, or will 
Catalogues 
of our Books and Descriptive Catalogues of our 
Heliotype Engravings sent free to applicants. 

JAMEs R. OsGoop & Co. Boston. 
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JEAN INGELOW'S SONGS OF SEVEN. 





“ MATERNITY. 


** HeiGu-no! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall! 

When the wind wakes how they rock in the grasses, 
And dance with the cuckoo-buds slender and small! 
Here’s two bonny boys, and here’s mother’s own lasses, 

Eager to gather them all.” 


Miss Ingelow is unmistakably the most popular 
of living female poets, and the best known of her 
poems, and the one which has given her the widest 
fame, is ‘‘ THE SONGS OF SEVEN,” or, seven 
periods in the life of woman. We have prepared 
for this Holiday season a new edition of this famous 
poem, with 34 Illustrations, drawn and engraved 
The artists have happily con- 
ceived the very spirit of the poem, and the book 
in its whole may be called a triumph of the book- 
maker’s art and the gem of Holiday Gift-books. 
it is in thé form of a square small quarto, beauti- 
fully bound in illuminated cloth, beveled boards, 
gilt edges. Price $2.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’S EDITIONS OF JEAN IN- 


GELOW’s POEMS. 
—g greatly wish that Messrs. Roperts Brorners might have 
the exclusive right to publish my books in I consider 





that enlightened nations, as well as individuals, ought to recognize | 


right of authors both 
"JEAN INGELOW. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 16mo. PlainCloth, 75c. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 16mo. Cloth, gilt, 
and gilt edge, $1.00 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION, Red-line. 12mo. Cloth, 
full gilt, and gilt edge, $1.25. 

HOME EDITION. Square 18mo. Cloth. 75 cts. 

DIAMOND EDITION. Sq.18mo. Cl. rededge, $1. 

RED-LINE EDITION. _ Illustrated. Square 
izmo. Cloth, gilt edge, $2.50. 

Revised and enlarged by the addition of many 
new Poems not to be found in any editions but 
those bearing our imprint as publishers. All the 
editions have a fine steel portrait of Miss Ingelow, 
excepting the Home Edition, which has instead a 
view of the author’s home in Boston, England. 

everywhere by all book-sellers. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


to power over and to property in their 





Shakespeare for the Young Folk is a work on 
an entirely new plan, edited by Prof. Robert R. 
Raymond, Principal of the Boston School of Ora- 
tory, and formerly Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, one whose fame as an interpreter of Shake- 
speare bespeaks his critical familiarity with the text. 
This volume is intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the love of Shakespeare among young 
people, the elder children who have not yet begun 
to read the great poet. It presents three typical 
plays: ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘“‘ As 
You Like It,” and ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” giving them 
chiefly in attractive narrative form, but using as 
much of the Shakespeare text as the nature of the 
case will allow; so that the /orm shall be easy of 
comprehension, with all the fascination of 
**stories,” while the flavor of the poet’s own 
thought and expression is given to the apprecia- 
tive young minds. 

The illustrations are profuse and artistic ; the 
paper, printing, and binding all of the best in 
quality and most elegant in style. The book will 
be in the book-stores early in October, and wise 
providers for the holidays will secure copies when 
they first appear. 


ForDs, HOWARD & HULBER?T, Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New-York. 





Lorimer and Wife.—One of the most success- 
ful nevels of the day. ‘“‘ Literary quality above 
the average,” says the Li#erary World of Boston ; 
the Odserver of New-York pronounces it “‘ a well- 
written story of real interest”; the Art /nter- 
change ‘‘bright, wholesome, and entertaining.” 
Price 50 cents. For sale by all book-sellers; or 
mailed, post-paid, to. any address on receipt of the 
price. 

GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
. 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


Artistic Holiday Book.—A mong the holiday 
books to be issued this year, there is one, at least, 
that it may fairly be assumed will easily take a 
leading place. We refer to a work on which Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany and his corps of associated artists 
have for several months been engaged. No pains 
have been spared to perfect the workmanship of 
every detail, Mr. Tiffany himself having complete 
supervision of the work. It is a book that for 
uniqueness and artistic beauty will challenge uni- 
versal attention. The subject matter is Mary D. 
Brine’s highly popular poem, “ The Road to 
Slumberland.” Price, $5.00. A large number 
of private orders already registered for this elegant 
souvenir. 

GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 


No. 19 Park Place, New-York. 





First Old Book Catalogue, just issued by 
Estes & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington street, 
** opposite old South,” Boston. Illustrated, Stand- 
ard, and Rare Books at very low prices. FREE 
to any address. Send postal. 
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Paper Cover, 25 cents. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 





NOW READY: 


History of the Free Trade Movement in 
England. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 


The Scottish Covenanters. By JAMES TAYLOR, 
D. D., F. A. S. E. 


NOW READY: 


At all Book-sellers’ and on the Cars. In One 
Volume. Price, $1.50. 


WOOD-MAGIC. By RICHARD JEFFERIES, author 
of ‘‘The Game-keeper at Home,” ‘‘ The Am- 
ateur Poacher,” etc. 


° ee 


“* A sense of summer shine pervades its pages.” 
New-York Herald. 


** It will always and everywhere have admirers.” 
— The Observer. 


‘*Every lover of nature will be delighted with 
it.”—A Many Journal. 


‘* This is a quaint book, it is charmingly written, 


| while the subject matter is most excellently 


Boswell and Johnson. By J. F. WALLER, 
LL. D. 


Rowland Hill. By Epwarp W. Broome. 


Domestic Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. THis- | 
ELTON DYER, M. A. 


The Story of the English Jacobins. By Ep- 
WARD SMITH, F. S. S., author of ‘“‘ William 
Cobbett: A Biography,” etc. 
The following Volumes, to be issued in this 


series, are in active preparation. Others will 





follow. 


The Life of Wesley. 

American Humorists. 
Celebrated Scotchmen. 

Celebrated Irishmen. 
Wit and Wisdom of Bench and Bar. 

The Huguenots. 


*,* Lf not for sale by your book-seller, will be 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. 





739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


| selected.”—Philadelphia Chronicle Herald. 


***Wood-Magic’ is very charming. . .~: It 
is the best written, and in many ways the most 
pleasant, of its author’s works.”—-London A the- 
n@um. 


** * Wood-Magic’ is full of exquisite description.” 


| —London Academy. 


** When once a reader has taken up ‘ Wood- 
Magic,’ he must.be a cold-blooded person indeed 
if he lays it down again before he has read every 
line from beginning te end. The book is like a 
breath of free breezes to ..en wearied with hard 
head-work of our own towny and work-a-day 
world.”—Pail Mail Gazette (London). 


** * Wood-Magic’ will charm the most la~guish- 
ing. It is a book which will be found a delig:.*ful 
companion for a holiday in the country.”—Zondon 


| Standard. 


‘*The volume contains some charming rural 
pictures.” —Spectator (English). 


**The volume abounds in picturesque descrip- 
tions.” —Edinburgh Daily Review. 


‘** Abounds in pictures delicately sketched and 


| full of beauty.”— Yerkshire Post. 


*** Wood-Magic’ is finely descriptive and full 
of observation. Mr. Jefferies has never done better 
than this.” —Noltingham Guardian. 


*** Wood-Magic’ contains exquisitely graceful 
descriptions of woodland scenery.”—Liverpool 
Mercury. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PROSPECTUS 
The New Series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY : 


TO BE CALLED 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


WITH THE OCTOBER NUMBER the 
first series (of twenty-two volumes) 
— of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is com- 
pleted, and with November a new 
series will be begun, under the title of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. The change of 
name of the magazine is made necessary by the 
conditions of the recent sale of CHARLES SCRIS- 
NER’s Sons’ stock in ‘ Scribner & Co.,” the 
entire stock in the Company—now known as THE 
CENTURY COMPANY — having passed into the 
hands of those connected with the business, edi- 
torial, and art departments of ‘‘ Scribner” and 
** St. Nicholas.” 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE will be, in fact, a 
new, enlarged, and improved ‘* SCRIBNER,” in 
whose conduct the managers of that magazine 
will be able to profit by the experience of the 
last eleven years. In appearance the magazine 
will remain much the same,—the large and clear 
style of type, which is one of its distinguishing 
features, being retained,—though the type itself 
will be entirely new. Zhe page will, however, 
be somewhat longer and wider, admitting pictures 
of a larger size, and VIRTUALLY INCREASING 
THE READING MATTER TO THE EXTENT OF 
ABOUT FOURTEEN ADDITIONAL PAGES. 





STUDIES OF THE LOUISIANA CREOLES. 


of “The Grandissimes,” “ Madame Delphine,” etc.), to begin in an early number. 
have already revealed to American readers the unique interest that invests the history of New Orleans. 
large communities in the United States, it is the most dissimilar from the nation at large. 


It is a gratifying fact that, in their endeavors to 
improve the quality of both the literary and art 
departments of this magazine, the managers have 
hitherto met with the greatest popular success. 
Contrary to the expectations of many, it has been 
found that, in conducting a magazine ‘‘ for the 
people,” the higher the excellence attained in the 
letter-press, pa the greater the refinement of the 
illustrations, the wider has been the circulation, 
and the more substantial the encouragement. 

It is the intention and hope of the managers 
of this magazine, while increasing the quantity, 
also still further to improve the quality of material 
offered to the public. It will be the aim to give 
the literary contents of the new series a higher and 
more permanent value, as well as to carry still 
further the reform in wood-engraving and in 
magazine illustration begun by this periodical. 
With an increased list of distinguished contrib- 
utors and experts on leading questions, and with 
more room for discussion and for illustrations, the 
new series, it is believed, will be heard from still 
more frequently and authoritatively on subjects of 
immediate public concern. 

Below will be found a summary of certain of the 
leading features of the first year or more of the 
new series : 


By Grorce W. 
CABLE (author 
Mr. Cable’s stories and novels 
Of all 


In origin, growth, 





traditions, language, literature, and social customs, it unites the romance and picturesqueness of a foreign civili- 
zation with the vivid contrasts of_widely different populations growing up side by side, and the stirring incidents 
of a wild frontier. The history of New Orleans is a succession of wars, famines, floods, pestilence, internal 
strife, commercial aggrandizement, decline and recovery. To the general reader this is virtually a sealed book, 
while to no one is it more intimately known, either by study or experience, than to the writer of these papers. 
The special subjects which Mr. Cable will treat—and which will have a separate as well as a serial interest—are 
chiefly “ The Origin of the Creoles,” “The Creoles in the Revolution,” “The Purchase of Louisiana,” “The 
History of the Blacks in Louisiana,” “The New Orleans Quadroons,” “Epidemics,” “Commercial Rise and 
Decline of New Orleans.” 


“THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION.” pose nes 


BURNETT (author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’’ “A Fair Barbarian,” etc.), to begin with the November number. 
Mrs. Burnett has hitherto been so remarkably successful in widely different fields—such as Lancashire, the lower 
Alleghanies, Paris, eic.—that her readers will be glad to learn that in her new novel she will again tread upon 
ground entirely new to her, and comparatively new in fiction—no very marked successes, at least, having been 
made in depicting life at the National Capital. This story, while being the author’s most mature work, and in 
delineation of character perhaps the most subtle she has yet undertaken, may be expected to deal incidentally 
with matters in which there is at present a general public interest. 











¥o 
A NOVEL BY W. D. HOWELLS “stzc.54,0%2 tomas 
° . “ Venetian Days,” “ A Fearful Respon- 
sibility,” etc.), to begin in the February number. Mr. Howells’s new story will deal with characteristic features 
of American life, and will have a more extended scope than any of his previous books. It will take up new 
types, and the action will be placed in fresh and widely different scenes of the East and West. 
OTHER AMERICAN FICTIO has been contributed or is expected from 
the pens of MARK TWAIN, JOEL CHAND- 
LER Harris (“Uncle Remus”), The author of “The Village Convict,” Constance F. WooLson, GeorGE 
W. CaBLe, HENRY JAMES, JR., Mrs. JULIA SCHAYER, author of “ Tiger Lily,”” FRANK R. StocKToN author 
of “ Rudder Grange,” IsABELLA T. Hopkins, H. H. BovEsEN, and many others, including a number of writers 
who are entirely new to the public. 


A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN MEXICO, "2c" scom: to be. 


gin in the November number. This brief series of papers will be a record of recent personal experience, 
with illustrations by the writer. Since Madame de la Barca’s well-known “ Life in Mexico,” probably no papers 
of equal interest on this subject have appeared. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SCULPTURE. ‘e\irenun’. 


valuable paper on “ The so-called Venus of Melos,” by W. J. STILLMAN, with fine engravings and diagrams 
demonstrating the supposed true significance of the statue. A “ HIsTORY OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE,” by Mrs. 
Lucy M. MITCHELL, will begin in an early number. In these papers a summary will be given of the origin and 
history of the art, from its earliest beginnings down to and after the time of its culmination in Greece. In the 
existing histories of art, the illustrations are usually of little value, except as maps or signs for the objects 
delineated. Mrs. Mitchell’s papers, it is expected, will contain the finest series of engravings yet published of 
the masterpieces of ancient sculpture, including some of the most important of those recently discovered. Mr. 
Epmunv W. Goss will contribute papers on “Livinc ENGLISH SCULPTORS,” which will include cuts of the 
best contemporary examples of the art in England. Papers on the “YouNGER SCULPTORS OF AMERICA ” are 


also in preparation. 

_ W YORK by RicHarp GRANT WHITE. The 
THE OPERA IN NE 7 » writer of these papers having been 
one of the first, as well as one of the most constant and intelligent, of American writers on music, and the history 
of Opera in America for thirty years being familiar to him, both as critic and amateur, the readers of the Magazine 
may be sure of a most popular and valuable series. The subject will be illustrated with a completeness and 
technical beauty not before attempted. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION IN AMER- 


ICA. The noticeable improvement in the construction and decoration of American public buildings and 
houses, and especially the growing departures from conventional styles, are the motives of a series of papers by 
a competent writer on the rationale of architecture, with special reference to the conditions of American life and 
climate. It is expected that these papers will have and deserve as wide a popular influence upon public taste as 
those of Mr. Clarence Cook upon House-furnishing, first published in ScRIBNER. The subject will be treated 
in a way to interest both the householder and the housewife, the wide range of excellent examples of recent 
architectural and decorative work accessible to the conductors of the magazine affording opportunity for careful 
selection of the most practical as well as the most beautiful illustrations. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN 


OF THE 19TH CENTURY. Under this general caption may be grouped a number of separate biographical-criti- 
cal papers of very striking popular and literary interest, mos: of which will be accompanied by new and excellent 
portraits. Mr. FkepeRicK Myars will contribute to the November number 2 paper on George Eliot, which wil! 
contain an authoritative account of her philosophical and religious beliefs, accompanied by the only authorized 
or adequate portrait of the great novelist, engraved from an etching, made specially for the purpose by M. Paul 
Rajon; Mr. EpmuNnpD W. Gosse has prepared the first authorized account of the career of Robert Browning 
up to the date of his marriage, to be accompanied by two portraits; there will also be an essay on Rev. 
Frederick W. Robertson, by the late DEAN STANLEY; biographical sketches of Matthew Arnold, by ANDREW 
LANG; of Christina Rossetti, by Mr. Goss, and a paper on Cardinal Newman, which will, it is believed, be a 
contribution to the history of modern thought. The last four papers will have portraits. Prof. JAMES Bryce, 
of Oxford, member of the present Parliament, will also write of the late Lord Beaconsfield; and the magazine 
will print in an early number the most important contribution to “ Dickens literature ’’ that has lately been made. 


H E TILE CLU During the year, at least one, and perhaps two, of ithe unique papers on 
+ 4 * the adventures of this well-known association of artists will appear. It 
is safe to say that they will not be inferior to their predecessors in artistic effect or in unexpectedness of incident. 
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LI FE OF BEWIC An original life of BEwick, the engraver, by AUSTIN Dosson, author 

e of “ Proverbs in Porcelain,” the life of “ Hogarth,” etc., etc., illus- 
trated with portrait, birthplace, etc., and reproductions of many of his engravings, some of the latter being from 
the original wood-blocks, lent for the occasion by their present owners. Mr. Dosson says: “ Bewick was a 


man of a singularly attractive northern type, having something both of Hogarth and Franklin in his character 
and deserving of study as much from his personality as from his talents.” 


SCENES OF THACKERAY’S NOVELS. “tne ste: cr 


Dickens’s novels will be succeeded by illustrated papers, by W. H. RipEING, on the Scenes of Thackeray’s 
Novels. 


YOUNGER AMERICAN AUTHORS. "So itis cen puttishes 


in SCRIBNER, on popular writers of this country, will be continued by the addition of sketches of Wm. D. 
HOWELLS, HENRY JAMES, JR., and GEORGE W. CaBte, with fine portraits. 


THE REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE "rainy pote 


ical question before the American public, arrangements have been made for the early publication of a series 
of papers on different phases of the subject, by several of the ablest advocates of the reform. 


POETRY AND POETS IN AMERICA. “Srrowin” thew hes 


been no such important body of literary criticism in America in the last fifteen years as Mr. Stedman’s papers 
in SCRIBNER on English and American Poetry. His “ Victorian Poets’ has already taken a permanent place 
as an authority. Of his companion volume on “ American Poets,” the chapters on Whitman, Poe, and Bayard 
Taylor have already been printed. The studies of Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, and others will 
appear in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


TOURGUENEFF ON RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. ™ 2" 


Russian affairs and events, together with the prevalence of unreliable information, make authoritative writing 
on the subject especially welcome to American readers. TOoOURGUENEFF, in his remarkable and widely read 
novels, has already shown his thorough acquaintance with the problems that are now distracting the Great 
Empire, and it is expected that what he will write for this magazine will give a juster, as well as a clearer, idea 
of the rights and wrongs of the Russian people, and the difficulties under which they labor, than any other book 
or papers accessible to the English-reading public. 


MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 3.2% 


from CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, W. D. Howe.ts, EDWARD EGGLESTON, JOHN Muir, Miss Gorpon 
CumMING, “H. H.,” JozEL CHANDLER Harris, Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY, W. J. STILLMAN, A. C. REDWooD, 
CHARLES DE Kay, F. D. MILLET, NoaH Brooks, W. J. Linton, Wm. H. Ripeinc, Sipney Lanier, T. R. 
Lounssury, H. H. BovesEN, ALBERT STICKNEY, EMMA Lazarus, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
PaRKE GODWIN, ToMMASO SALVINI, HENRY KiNG, ERNEST INGERSOLL, E. L. Gopkin, E. B. WasHpuRne, 
Dr. J. G. HoLtanp, the Editor-in-Chief, and many others. It is impossible here to mention in detail the 
subjects, or even the classes of subjects, which will be treated by the above-named contributors. It will be 
enough to say that there will be a steady advance toward the realization of the high standard of excellence 
entertained in all departments of the magazine. 


~ ~ vTC In “Topics oF THE }* 
THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: ‘vier ye tisca as ossat, 
brief editorial essays on current events. Arangements are being made with writers of knowledge and reputation 
for contributions to “ HOME AND Society,” which will give that department a wider range of subject, and a 
more intellectual, though, it is hoped, none the less practically suggestive character. Realizing the hopelessness 
of any attempt by a popular magazine to cover the whole field of new books, the department of Reviews will only 
aim to review or notice the best and most significant, which, as far as possible, will be intrusted to the hands of 
specialists. “THE WoRLD’s WorRK”’ is so frequently the source of quotation by scientific and industrial 
journals, and of inquiry by readers of the magazine, that its enlargement seems to be demanded. It will con- 
tinue to be made up mainly of descriptions of new processes and appliances which have been personally inspected 
by the editor of the department. “ Bric-A-Brac,” as heretofore, will be open to humorous verse or prose, 
dialect, “ cartoons,” vers de société, curiosities of literature, etc., etc. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


(Formerly Scribner & Co.) 
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A PORTRAIT OF DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, believing that an authentic and life-like portrait of the 
Editor-in-chief of that magazine will be welcomed by thousands of readers, have issued a large 
photograph of Dr. J. G. Holland, taken from a crayon portrait by Wyatt Eaton. It is considered an 
excellent picture, and by far the best likeness of Dr. Holland ever made. The photograph 
is printed and mounted in the best style of art, size 21x27, and can be supplied, with or without a 
frame, at the following prices: 

A single copy, mounted, sent to any address, . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ $5.00 
Framed in a band of dark cherry, with broad gold mat, . . ‘ ‘ 10.00 


In Connection with a Two Years’ Subscription to 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


We will send SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY (after the present number to be known as THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE) FOR TWO YEARS to any address, an old or a new subscriber, with the portrait of Dr. 
Holland, mounted, for $10.00. 

The portrait, framed, as described above, with a two years’ subscription, $15.00. 

By accepting these offers, the mounted picture will be had for $2.00; or, with frame, for $7.00. 

A remittance by postal-order, draft, or registered letter should accompany each order. The 
portrait will in all cases be sent charges paid. In default of specific directions, subscriptions will be 
made to begin with the November number, the beginning of the new volume, and the first number 
under the new name. 

E® Book-sellers and news-dealers throughout the country will supply the portraits and receive 


subscriptions on the above terms. 
THe CENTURY CO. 


(Formerly Scribner & Co.) 743 Broadway, New-York. 
(After October 1st, 1881, at Union Square. ) 





COMPLETE SETS OF THE BOUND VOLUMES OF 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


\ ANY of the earlier numbers of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY having run out of print, we have been 
i unable to fill orders received for complete sets of the magazine, or for single copies of any of 
the earlier volumes. We have now reprinted small editions of the missing numbers, at a largely 


increased expense, and make the following offers : 
(1) The first 14 Volumes, Complete, for $38.00. 
Of these we can make but one hundred sets, and they will soon be out of print entirely. Those 
who have the later volumes should not neglect this opportunity to complete their sets. 
(2) The last 8 Volumes for $18.00. 


These are the volumes from November, 1877, to October, 1881, containing all the numbers since 
the introduction of the full-page frontispieces, and the adoption of the methods by which the maga- 
zine has made such rapid strides in the art of wood-engraving. 


(3) A Complete Set (22 Volumes, with Indexes) for $55.00. 


We can make one hundred sets of the twenty-two volumes, complete, which we offer, with 
indexes, for the above price, $55.00 (regular price, $70.00). These volumes are an encyclopedia in 
themselves, containing nineteen thousand pages and more than seven thousand wood-cuts. In no 
other shape can so much good literature and such a wealth of artistic engraving be had at so low a 
price. 

Odd single volumes, in green cloth, $3.00 each ; single numbers, 35 cents. 

Any of the above sent, charges paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 

Tue CENTURY CO. 


(Formerly Scribner & Co.) New-York. 


{After October ist, 1881, at Union Square. ) 
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ST. NICHOLAS for 1882. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Century Co., publishers of St. NICHOLAS, take pleasure in announcing that the Ninth Volume, which 
opens with the November number, will be one of exceptional variety and excellence. The features already secured 
for the year 1882 are such as cannot fail to interest all boys and girls, and be of permanent value in their lives. 
Only a partial list of the attractions secured is given below. 

An announcement of great interest to young folk everywhere is that of 


A NEW SERIAL STORY sy MARY MAPES DODGE, 


Editor of St. NicHoLas, author of “ Hans Brinker,” “ Rhymes and Jingles,” etc. This story, entitled 


DONALD AND DOROTHY novel in plot and exciting in action, cannot but 
y be deeply interesting to boys and girls of all ages, 


arousing curiosity, as it does, in the very first chapter, and enabling the reader to take Donald and Dorothy 
by surprise just when those two young persons are themselves mystified by the turn of affairs. This is the 
first long story which Mrs. Dodge has written since the issue of “Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates,” 
and, like its predecessor, it deals with real live boys and girls. But this time America, not Holland, is the 
scene of action. A second serial story, full of lively incident and interest, will be 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,sy EDW’D EGGLESTON 


author of “The Hoosier School-master,” “ Roxy,” and other well-known stories of Western life. This, his 
latest work of fiction, is written especially for boys, and has all the exciting incident, spirited dialogue, and life-like 
touches that made the Hoosier School-master a familiar character all over the land. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER-BOY,”. nyc 


teer who, in early youth, went through all the important campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. These admirable 
articles contsiz noihing that would awaken or foster a sectional spirit among young or old in any part of the 
country, but are simply an accurate, sincere, and interesting review of four years of actual service in the field. 
The work, however, is pervaded by the spirit of the army to which the writer belonged, and has a simplicity 
and directness of style which will at once commend it to young readers. Many of the descriptions are exceedingly 
vivid, and as a picture of the realities of camp and battle-field these Recollections have never been surpassed. 


EMBROIDERY FOR GIRLS will receive due attention in the course of a series 
of beautifully illustrated practical and descriptive 


papers, and special ccnsi-leration will be given to 


AMATEUR NEWSPAPERS, joss "osm 


In addition to the above-named new attractions and others to be mentioned next month, several of the most 
popular and distinctive features of our past volume will be continued in the coming year. Mr. E. S. Brooks, author 
of “The Land of Nod,” will contribute several admirable plays, and Dr. Felix L. Oswald will have Tales of Advent- 
ure similar to his fine series “In Nature’s Wonderland.” THe TREASURE-BOX OF LITERATURE will be opened from 
time to time, and a most interesting and valuable course of reading for young folk in the way of historical fiction 
will be outlined in a series of articles. The “Stories of Art and Artists,” which constantly grow in interest, will 
be enriched by very fine reproductions of famous pictures. The very popular Illustrated Ballads for Young Folk. 
such as “ The Miller of Dee,” “ The Frog's Tea-party,” and “ Proud Prince Cham,” will be followed by others 
equally spirited and pictorial. Beautiful and costly illustrations will be lavished upon the new volume, and rich 
engravings and frontispieces, including copies of original paintings and drawings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Millas, 
Alma Tadema, and others, will appear in its numbers. A large supply of novel features and stories, especially 
designed for the Christmas Holidays, already is in hand, and the coming Christmas (December) number will 
surpass even that of last year, and be the finest number of St. NicHoLas ever issued. 


FULL PROSPECTUS NEXT MONTH. 


THe CENTURY CO. 748 Broadway, New-York. 
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THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of late firm STARR & MARCUS,) 
206 Fifth Ave. MADISON SQUARE, New-York. 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER. 


Choice gems in solitaire and | 
| fined to this house, of 


critically matched 
DIAMONDS, 
Rare Pearts, RusieEs, Sap- 


PHIRES, EMERALDS, and other | 


Precious Stones, 

STONE CAMEOS, Etc. 
in artistic settings. 

All of the latest styles ‘of 

GOLD JEWELRY 
of standard quality, for both 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear, 
in great variety, at close prices. 
WATCHES, 

both Foreign and American 
( Waltham ), in cases of every 
desired style of ornamentation. 
CHATELAINE Watches and 
Chatelaines. 


Entirely new designs, con- 


SOLID SILVERWARE, 


| from small, inexpensive objects 
to full services of Family or 
Presentation Plate. Forxsand 
| Spoons of tasteful patterns at 
| low rates per ounce. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, 
MANTEL SETS, 


Maridle, Bronze, and polished 
Brass French Cuocks, with 
Chimes and Stem-winding at- 
tachments (Patented), Travel- 


ing Clocks, ete. 

Decorative PORCELAIN, in 
Plaques, Vases, Jardiniéres, 
etc., from the Worcester Royal, 


Crown Derby, Minton, and 


the best French fabricants. 


INSPECTION INVITED. GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL, SATIS- 
FACTORY REFERENCES BEING GIVEN, 





ROGERS’ 


The design of “ The Wrestlers” 
is taken from Shakespeare’s play 
of “As You Like It.” Celia, the 
Duke’s daughter, with her cousin, 
Rosalind, and Touchstone, the 
court-fool, are on the steps of the 
palace, and are watching the 
struggle between Charles, the 
wrestler, and Orlando, who is a 
young stranger, and apparently 
no match for the athlete. Charles 
comes as a champion, having 
just thrown and seriously in- 
jured three antagonists. Orlan- 
do has had a quarrel with his 
brother, who has secretly urged 
Charles to crush him. Rosalind 
and Celia both urge him to give 
up the unequal contest, but he 
will not consent, and says: “ Let 
your fair eyes, and gentle wishes, 
go with me to my trial.” Charles 
says: “Where is this young gal- 
lant that is so desirous to lie with 
his mother earth ?” 

They prepare to wrestle. Rosa- 
lind says: “ Now, Hercules be thy 
speed, young man!” and Celia: 

~“ne) 


Average Price, about $15.00. 





GROUPS. 


“I would I were invisible, to catch 
the strong: fellow by the leg.” 
Charles is thrown; for, by a trick 
well known to professional wrest- 
lers, as they stand facing each 
other, Orlando suddenly seizes 
Charles by one arm and twirls 
him round, which enables him 
to clasp him from behind and lift 
him from the ground, so as to 
throw him on his_ shoulders. 
Charles tries to break Orlandots 
hold by twisting open his hands. 
This is the moment the group is 
intended to represent. 


These groups are packed with- 
out extra charge to go to any part 
of the world, and their safe arrival 
guaranteed if the directions for 
opening, printed on each box, are 
followed. If intended for wed- 
ding presents, they will be for- 
warded promptly as directed. 

Illustrated Catalogues can be 


== had on application, or will be 


mailed by inclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New-York. 
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RAPIDLY EXTENDING USE OF COMPOUND 
OXYGEN. 


The growth of this treatment during the last two or three years, 
and the results which have attended its administration, are of the 
most remarkable character. 

The causes which have produced this growth are natural and 
legitimate, and are mainly dependent on the y and indorse- 
ment, in their immediate neighborhoods, of persons who have been 
relieved of di ing chronic These persons become 
warm advocates of Compound Oxygen, and speak of it to friends 
and neighbors. Sufferers from diseases which no medical treat- 
ment had been able to reach, seeing what has been done in other 
cases, naturally enough take heart and hope again, and make an- 
other effort to recover the lost blessing of health. Ifrelief comes to 
them, as in four out of every five cases it certainly will, they, in 
turn, become advocates of the new cure; and so the fame of its 
wonder-working power ts continually extending, and in con tantly 
widening circles. 

These causes of growth are, as we have said, natural and legiti- 
mate, because based on the actual results of the treatment, and the 
voluntary testimony of living witnesses. So long as these efficient 
causes are active the growth must continue, and the use of the Oxy- 
gen cure goon extending, until its beneficent influence, in the 
relief of suffering and cure of disease, reaches to every city, town, 
and neighborhood in the land. 


An Unsolicited Testimonial. 


The following letter appeared in a recent number (June 4th) of 
Food and Health, a Scientific and Practical Review, published in 
New-York. Many will in the sig that of a gifted 
lady, whose fine contributions have graced the pages of some of our 


best periodicals. 
“ Dunpes, Kane Co., IIL, May, 1881. 
“To the Editor of Food and Health : 
“In a stray issue of your valuable ine I notice a kindl 
on *C d Oxygen,’ menulectured by Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, of Philadelphia. As circumstances have thrown in my 
path an extended knowledge of this reliable agent, it may be par- 
donable to present to your readers a few facts i t 
“i always discrimi between the false and 
“Ttas not easy to minate een and true, 
as humb and i abound in every calling, and in none 

















yourself not only to expose fa s , 

a more excellent way,’ will give weight to all that is allowed within 
your columns. Many a sufferer, worn out with nostrums, reaching 
out in despair for help in some more scientific and rational way, un- 
able or loath to leave home to obtain it, would gladly embrace this 
Saeco Tenumens encid Goap trekeeu by sincere and honest tes- 
timony of its worth. To such I would speak words of encourage- 
ment and hope. — “Coppeund Gu, is the result of years of 
careful investigation and experiment, analy papent 
of personal and ultimately extended to ing humanity. 

¢ manuiacturers are ysicians of reliable character and 
po en ope ee spirit and kindly natures that 
is enriched by their existence. ong dated eee. 





columns of Food and Health, 
and to recom- 
ones this beneficent aid to health. 
matter of interest to any to receive a fuller state- 
; : should be happy to 


- Siucaw i. S. THomrson.”” 

i Our Treatise on Compounp Oxycen, containing a large 
record of remarkable cures in Chronic Diseases, sen? free. Also 
sent free,“ Heautu anv Lirs,” a Quarterly Record of Cases and 
Cures under the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

Depostrory on Paciric Coast: H. E. Mathews, 605 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco, Cal., will fill all orders for Compound 
Oxygen on Pacific Coast. 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1x09 & rxxx Girard Street (between Chestnut and Market), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SYPHER & CO. 729 and 
741 Broadway, New-York, 
are continually receiving in- 
voices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who 
travels among the Old Towns 
of England and Continental 
Europe, collecting worthy 


articles. 


Their establishment is a great repository of 
curious modern and antique Objects of Art, 
Furniture, and Articles of Vertu, to which 
visitors are always welcome, whether they 
desire to purchase or not. Many pieces of 
old furniture and plate whose value has been 
enhanced by association may be seen there, 
together with Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples of Metal Work, 
and other artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 


SYPHER & CO. 
739 and 741 Broadway, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 
«} 


The permanence of the Bi- 





cycle asa practical road-vehicle 
is an established fact, and thou- 
sands of riders are daily enjoy- 
" ing the delightful and health- 
giving exercise. The beautiful 
model and elegant appearance 
of the ‘‘Columbia” 


universal admiration; it is care- 


excite 


fully finished in every partic- 
| ular, and is confidently guaran- 
teed as the best value for the 
Send 3-cent stamp 


zr Ve j s 
money attained in a Bicycle. 
for 24-page catalogue, with price-lists and full 


information. 


THE POPE M’F’G CoO. 
597 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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| diseases of debility. For .% by druggists or by mail, $1.00 
| F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
Virauizep PxospHates, composed of the ncrve-giving princi- 


ples of the ox brain and wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed | PAPER HANGINGS. 

200,000 packages with the best results in all forms of nervous exhaus- 

tion, impaired vitality, or weakened digestion, either in children or | R. Giepuitt, 894 Broadway (opposite Lord & Taylor's), New- 
grown persons. It is the best preventive of consumption and all | York. Importer of French and Old English Paper Hangings. 





9 / It Prevents the Hair from Falling. 
It Promotes its Healthy Growth. 


It is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


It Softens the Hair when Dry. 
COCOA IN E It Soothes the irritated Scalp. 
) It Cures Dandruff. 

















THE ONLY HORSE CARS 
TRANSIENT HOTEL CONNECTING 
(On the American plan) - cw a ry? ; = WITH ALL PARTS 
WITH ria is nie ier radi . Se OF THE 


WATER -FONTS [Lijioi4 ee si cITty 
PASS THE DOOR. 


Central Location. Perfect Ventilation. 


UNEXOCEPTIONABLE TABLE. 


Particularly desirable for Families and Summer Tourists. 
LEWIS RICE & SON, Proprietors. Hanover, near Washington Street. 


The MacKinnon Pen or Fluid Pencil 














The only Reservolr Pen in the world with a etree of iridium around the point 
neipal cities. 








Agencies in all pri 
MacKINNON PEN CO. BROADWAY & JOHN STREET. 
USE BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
YTS HDIAPHANIC | tsscnsercsnmersyrest xt teers 
*TILES: D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


N North 
Send stamp for catalogue, &c. ©. 233 Nort Second Street, Philadelphia. 


: ‘ident sa ave Rowton, | ORGANS Horstinters, "ice re. 2 
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THE REMINGTON > 
PERFECTED TYPE-WRITER. 


For Business Correspondence and Professional Writing. 











Writes faster and better than the most expert penman, and can be used at sight. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
It has stood the test of nearly ten years’ use, and is 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING IN POPULARITY. 


Its success is wonderful. Send for new circular with names and testimonials of recent patrons. 
38 Madison St., Chicago. E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
124 South 7th St., Philadeiphia. 281 and 283 Broadway, New-York. 





HOME COMFORT. 





THE IMPROVED 


Laflin Steam Heater 


Is the best, safest, most economical, 
latest improved, and most easily 
managed of any heating apparatus 
before the public. Don’t wait until 
your hot-air furnace has ruined your 
health. It is the heater for the people. 
Parties having our heaters report that 
they stood the test finely during the 
> coldest weather of last winter. We 
make several sizes of our improved boiler ; also, the best direct and indirect 
radiators on the market. Send for an illustrated catalogue. 


LAFLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
40 Elm Street, Westfield, Massachusetts. 
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NOW READY. 
AN EDITION WITHOUT TUNES OF 


Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School. 


The new hymn and tune book for Sunday-school use, ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school,” 
by Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D., has been supplemented, and its usefulness largely increased, by an 
edition containing THE HYMNS ONLY, printed in large type and strongly bound in flexible red cloth. 
Price 20 cents. The edition with tunes, 40 cents. Single sample copies of the former sent for 15 


cents, and of the latter for 25 cents. 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIED FOR $10. 


For $10 we will sell ten copies of the tune edition and thirty copies of ‘hymns only.” Larger num- 
bers at proportionate rates. $50 will buy 200 books—fifty with tunes and one hundred and fifty without. 
‘‘ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school” contains hymns and tunes of the highest class. As has 
been said: ‘‘It is he book long desired to furnish a more devotional and spiritual worship for the 
Sunday-school. Its use must result in a truer idea of religion, a more rational religious fervor, and a 
deeper and purer Christianity.” Its sale is counted by scores of thousands. It is the latest issue of 


THE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES, 


consisting of ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir” (price $1.20 to churches, in quantities) and ‘‘ Spir- 
itual Songs for Social Worship ” (price 60 cents in quantities), by the same author, Rev. Dr. Robinson. 
Churches considering the adoption of a new hymn and tune book, for any of their services, should 
send for circulars and specimen copies toe the publishers of this series. 
THE CENTURY CO. (Formerly Scribner & Co.) New-York. 
( After October 1st, at Union Square.) 


A REVISED PORTFOLIO 
Of Proof Impressions of the Choicest Pictures 


FROM 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY anp ST. NICHOLAS, 
Selected from the Two Portfolios already issued. 


The great success of the two Portfolios of Proofs from SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
and ST. NICHOLAS, issued in the autumn of 1879 and 1880, has suggested to the 
publishers a Portfolio of about sixty proofs (size 10% x 13), made up from the 
choicest of the one hundred and fifty pictures contained in those collections. The 
new volume will include some of the finest examples of wood-engraving, as well 
as the most interesting pictures, that the two magazines have yet published. 

The collection, elegantly bound, will be sent to any address, charges paid, for 
$6, or can be had through book-sellers. A full set of the pictures, unbound, 
ready for framing, and inclosed in a handsome box, $5. Orders will now be 


received, to be filled upon issue in a few weeks. 


THE CENTURY CO. 743 Broadway, New-York. 
(After October 1st, at Union Square.) 


REMOVAL OF THE CENTURY CO. 


About the first of October, THE CENTURY Co.—formerly Scribner & Co.—will vacate its old 
quarters at 743 Broadway, and remove to the fifth floor of the handsome building recently erected by 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co. on the north side of Union Square. The space at its command is in 
the form of an L, with the base on Eighteenth street, and is equal, altogether, to a space nearly one 
hundred by two hundred feet. Three steam elevators, front and rear, bring these high quarters in easy 
communication with the pavement. The publication offices will overlook Union Square. Reception 
rooms adjoin, and the editorial rooms of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY and ST. NICHOLAS will be in the 
angle of the L. The art-rooms overlook Eighteenth street. An immense packing-room will furnish 
space to store magazines, bound volumes, hymn and tune books, and such other publications as the 

The address will be THE CENTURY CO., 


UNION SQUARE, NEW-~-YORK. 



















company may undertake. 
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From the Christian Union, July 27, 1881. 

‘*The American Unabridged Dictionary” is one of the very best books of its kind,—is packed with 
information from beginning to end,—contains an immense amount of useful information,—is trust- 
worthy and exact,—scholars may rely upon it. It is in constant use in the office of the Christian 
Union, where it has been found very convenient and highly serviceable. 


THE AMERICAN UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY 


Containing All Needed Words 


That are to be found in the English Language, with the Exact Definition, Proper Spelling, and 
True Pronunciation, as given by the World’s Greatest Lexicographers, WEBSTER, 
WORCESTER, JOHNSON, etc.; to which is appended an enormous amount of 


MOST USEFUL AND VERY VALUABLE INFORMATION 


of incalculable worth to every class, viz.: Merchants, Lawyers, Ministers, Artisans, Farmers, 
Bankers, Doctors, as well as people of no special calling. 

Among the multifarious contents of this incomparable and comprehensive volume will be 
found concise, important, and correct articles upon Chronology, Grammar, Proverbs, Scripture 
Names, History, Land, Insolvent and Interest Laws of the different States and Territories of the 
Union; Census Returns; showing Debt, Population, Manufactures, Productions, and Wealth 
of the United States, Ancient Mythology, etc., etc. ; in truth, 

THE VERY ESSENCE OF MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 
relating to every branch of human knowledge, as Laws, History, Arts, Science, Finance, Com- 
merce, Geography, and the World’s History, making an unrivaled Ready Reference Library for 
Readers, Workers, Thinkers, and Writers. 
SPECIA We will send The American Unabridged Dictionary by mail, for examination, 
for One Dollar and Fifty Cents. SPECIAL.—Any person of ability can secure 


from ten to twenty-five subscribers a day for this superb volume. Send $1.50 for Sample Copy 
and Special Terms to Agents. 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 122 Nassau Street, New-York. 





‘From the Christian at Work, Aug. 4, 1881. 
A WONDERFUL BOOK. 


How the ‘‘ World Manufacturing Company” ever managed to make such a comprehensive work 

“* The American Unabridged Dictionary” is one of the mysteries which the ordinary public is power- 
oe to solve. More solid information packed in similar compass is so difficult to find that we know not 
where to recommend our readers to search for it. The Dictionary gives all words that an ordinary 
reader or writer is apt to need, and furnishes each word with its proper definition. In addition to this, 
there is a great quantity of valuable information on the chronology of the world’s history, on Scripture, 
events, and names; on matters of legal importance in every-day life, together with a condensed 
panorama of the United States, showing geography, history, population, commercial resources, and 
monetary affairs. The other nations of the world are also presented for reference in their features of 
chief importance. In its illustrations the book is marvelously rich. It gives polychromatic views of 
the flags of all nations and the international code of signals, fat-similes of the signatures of the Presi- 
dents and of the signers of the Declaration of Independence; and about eight hundred small but well- 
executed wood-cuts of things named in the Dictionary, a sight of which is of great importance in ampli- 
fying and impressing on the memory the definitions given in words. Whether for the professional 
literary person, the mature student, or the boy or girl seeking knowledge in addition to school studies, 
this ‘‘ Unabridged Dictionary” is a work which should be on every desk or table for ready reference. 
As a “‘ Handy Book” of great wealth of information in small compass and at low price, it is unsurpassed. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





ROSES FOR AUTUMN. 


Fall is the best time to plant hardy Roses. We have the largest 
stock of strong one-year-old plants in the country; the growth this 
oe is exceptionally fine. Send for new Catalogue, and mention 

ribner. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE_DINGEE CONARD | co’s 
ROSE E Ss 


oe Enpins ap PLANTS gosely Sor 
House Cuiltu Son. ‘Dalivered 


e r choice, all ied, for $1 

19 for ; ef or $43" for 84 75 for 

for Sis. We whose AWAY, in Pre= 

$ tact most es- 

te grow. Wr Gur NEW GUIDE a complete 

Treaties on the Stoee,70 pp.elegantly illustrated — free toa 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


+FLOW ERS+ 


FOR THE HOUSE. 


The Autumn Number of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
containing Soverigtne of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and all Bulbs 
and Seeds for Fall Planting 2 the Garden, and for Winter Flowers 
in the House—just published, and sent "free to all. pe 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


















EW FRUIT AN = 
4 ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Besides the Ay and most compiete stock 
of Ba Oe by Oe Trees in the we — 
‘oe ies. Priced logue en 
follows: No. ts, Py XS No. tal 
ots. 0 talorue rawberries 
and -* 7 small fruits, » No. 4, Wholesale, 
and No, §, Catalogue of Free. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARR By 


Our! llustrated Catalogue 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 





PLANTS 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
=! Ltertomber Ist, 
on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








HARDY PLANTS: “Sutss. 


Winter-blooming bulbs and plants can be selected now from our 
catalogue, free. 
¥. N. HALLOCK, SON, &£ THORPE, Queens, N. ¥. 





SCHOOLS. 





Conmecricu Be Bethlehem. 
The Curtis School for Girls. 
This notice ap only to parents who believe that the growth 


of the mind should never sacrifice that of the body; that American | 


girls learn too much from books alone; that the best atmosphere 


gay li rate adornment, and superficial accomplishments im- 


peruse factors in an education. This school has been conducted | 


r. and Mrs. Curtis, in their home, for six : yee - this plan: 
A small number of studies at one time, t pursued ; 
oun exercise on foot, horseback, or rowing ; Seo abe “iy of sleep, 
They Selieve, diet ; and they have never had a + ° — 
ve, moreover, that the de 
aa is more important than that of the fntellect. Bay 12 i « 
received. Scholars’ ages range from 12 to 19. itting, sewing, 
and other useful accomplishments taught. Board and Tuition for 
the School year, $360. No extras but for music and horseback 
sidiog. The experience of this school proves that it is possible for 
to do good work, and at the same time remain healthy and 
Frep. S. Curtis, Ph. B. 





t. Circulars on application, 





Massacuusetts, Boston. 


Harvard University Examinations for | 


Women. Woman’s Epucation AssoctaTIon. 


Saok A 


“ik, clabeeas is found in the family—and who do not consider | 


New-York, New-York. 
Art Students’ League. 


108 Fifth Ave. Re-opens October 3d. 


Life, Portrait, Antique, and Sketch classes for ladies and gentle- 
men. Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Composition, 
Artistic Anatomy, and Composition. 


Instructors : 
J. Carrow. Becxwirn, W. M. Cuase, 
C. Y. Turner, T. W. Dewine, 


J. S. Hartey, Freperick Dieiman. 





Onto, Delaware. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Among the largest and best colleges East or West. Attendance, 
611; pe: be classes, 270. eae annual cost, $155. Open to 


both sexes. Catalogues 
C. H. PAYNE, LL. D., Pres. 





The ninth examination will be held in June, 1882, in C. 
New-York, Philads mya, and Cincinnati. examination will 


be the same as that for entrance to the College, but any candidate | 


may substitute French and German for Greek. Those who pass 
this examination, and receive a certificate, will be entitled to enter 
- courses given to women by the professors of Harvard University. 
This ~ og — also be presented at Vassar and Smith Colleges, 
in the studies rs ratory or colle- 
giese te covered oi it, and i it will be received at cllesley ollege for 
for advanced patos my being given 
— application. For information, address secretaries of Local 
mittees; Burnside, Beverly Farms, Mass. ; 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New-York, N. Y.; 908 Clinton Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 57 
Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohi 











Micuican, Ann Arbor. 
University of Michigan. 
DeraRTMENT oF Mepictne AND Surcery. Thirty-second 
Year, commencing Oct. 1, 188. 


The course of instruction now comprises fAree collegiate years 
of nine months each. 
Examination for admission required. 


Course separate, but equal, ~ women. 
Fees: For the first year—Residents of Michigan, $30.00; non- 





Len. Missouri, St. > ee 
St. Louis Law School. 


Term opens October 12, 1881. Tuition, $80 per year. No extras. 
Ser deine, address Henry Hitcucock, Se Louis. ay 





$50.00. For each subsequent year—Resi esidents of Mich- 
igan, $20.00 ; poncuitom, $25.00. 

Graduation Fee: For ail alike, $10.00. 

Circular and Catalogue with full details sent on application. 
A. B. Pater, M. D., Dean. 
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IN EVERY RESPECT FIRST-CLASS. 
"“dOOUd-34ld ATHONOUOHL SI Li 





COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, Showing the Brattle-square Church and the Vendome. 


Boston's Palatial Hotel, The Vendome, 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE AND DARTMOUTH STREET, 
IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


Conveniently Situated, Delightfully Surrounded, Grand in the Exterior, Elegant in the Interior. Competent 
Management. All Modern Conveniences. Attentive Service. Everything New. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, Proprietor. 





United Mail 


States Steamers 


row LIV Batro Goss 


From Pier New 38, North River, New-York, Every Tuesday. 
Wyoming, 3,716 tons. Wisconsin, 3,720 tons. Montana, 4,320 tons. Nevada, 3,125 tons. Idaho, 3,132 tons. Arizona, 5,300 tons. 





{2 These Steamers are built of Iron, in water-tight compartments, and are furnished with every requisite to make the passage 
across the Atlantic both safe and agreeable, having Bath-room, Smoking-room, Drawing-room, Piano, and Library; also experienced 
Surgeon, Stewardess, and Caterer, on each Steamer. 


The State-rooms are all on Deck, thus insuring those greatest of all luxuries at sea, perfect ventilation and light. 
CABIN PASSAGE, according to State-rooms, $60, $80, $100. INTERMEDIATE, $40. STEERAGE at low rates. 


OFFICES, No. 29 BROADWAY, NEW-YORE. WILLIAMS & CUION. 
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MERWIN, HULBERT & CO'S AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS. 


38 and 44 Calibre. 


CUT SHOWS 


Pocket Army, 44 Cal. Win. 


We call ey attention to our Pocket Army. In its construction, the best mate- 
known state of the art have been applied. For precision, penetration 
AS NO EQUAL. Phe 
dle permits it to be of less size than any arm of this calibre; the lines of recoil and resistance 
are closer together, a more firm and natural grasp. and much greater levera aa — 
firing. To separate the 


rials and highest 
compactness, beauty of outline, and ral convenience IT 
crested form of the han 

throw of the barre 


tends to resist the wu 
no tool, ADDRESS 


and re g them, req 





MERWIN, HULBERT & CO. New-York City, U. S. A. 







to the hand— all of which 
and cylinder, for cleaning 





LIGHT AND LIFE! 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


with the above title. The compiler, Mr. R. M. 
McIntosh, is well known to hundreds of thousands 
as one of the most successful providers of sweet 
melodies and bright hymns for the great Sunday 
School public. Our best writers and composers have 
contributed. The book has a beautiful title, is well 
printed, and is every way desirable. Send for specimen 
pages (free), or specimen copy, which is mailed for 
the retail price, 35 cents. 


Also just published, 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 


(30 cents.) By TENNEY and Horrman. And 
nearly ready, a new bock by ABBEY and MUNGER, 
making a trio of Sunday School books that cannot be 
excelled. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. BOSTON. 


0. H. DITSON & OO, 843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
House Furnishers, 


601 & 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 & 1340 Broadway. 





Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, China, and Glass. 





ZDDYT’S 


Premium Refrigerators. 





Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets, 
and Coal Hods, 





GOSSAMER 


WATER-PROOF GARMENTS 
5 GRAND MEDALS 


Exposirion UNIverse.ie, Paris, 18 

CENTENNIAL ExuisiTion, Puita., no 

The Public are cautioned against WORTH- 
LESS IMITATIONS of our Waterproof 
Garments that are put on the Market in a 
manner to deceive. The GENUINE QUALITY, 
which has stood the test of every climate, 

—— and are manufactured by a SECRET PROCESS 

KNOWN ONLY TO OURSELVES, have our full firm name on the loop 
of each garment, or other evidence that it is genuine. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
72 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER & KNEADER. 





Recommended by many prominent parties who have tested it. 
No. 1, taking two to three quarts of flour, $3. No. 2, three to four 
quarts, $3.25. Forwarded upon receipt of price. 

DUTCHER TEMPLE COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 





‘Money-Order Office, Mi-rorp, Mass. 





ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS Sic: S:,iharduhack sacs cia Mem 
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Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


2s owing to their RELIABILITY, SAFETY, 
and DURABILITY. They come into market 
literally without blemish. Four sires; 22, 32, 
38, and 44 Calibres. The 32 and 44 have rebound- 
ing hammers, the value of which for safety can- 
not be overstated. All sizes (except 22) are now 
also made double acting. When a Revolver 
is required, it should be reliable. 


M. W. ROBINSON, General Agent, 79 Chambers Street, N. Y. 





Prices: $9,$10, & $12. 


and not liable to 
application. 
"lease state where you saw this. 


cats and dogs, killin 
construction ; oa made and handsom 
t out of order. All first-class gun-d 
Address the manufacturer, 









* 
Target Air Rifles. 


A. rope adapted for target practice. . Equally suited for touching up trespass- 
rf p Sy and small game. 
ely 


ur guns are ee | simple in 
finished ; easily operated, shoot with force an 


ers sell them. Illustrated circular sept on 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 











Cut shows size and 
of our new knife. Like all 
our goods, blades are hand- 
forged from razor 
and will be replaced free i 
soft or flawy. Price, post-paid, 
eon handle, $1; with stag 

ite handle, $1.25. Have 

fighter knife, same style ex- 
actly, 90 cts. Extra strong 
2- blade ackknife, 75 cts. 
Gents’ 3-blade ebony penknife, 
$1. Ladies’ o-blade ivory, 750. ; 
pearl, $x. Huntin knife, $x. 

Butcher Knives, our 
best, 6-in. blade, 75 cts. Il 
lustrated list free. Discount 
to dealers. Address 


MAHER & CROSH, Ronroe St. Toledo, Ohio. 





AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


Will consult their own interests if they consult the 


Claremont Manufacturing Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 


BEFORE THEY MAKE CONTRACTS FOR THE 


MAZBING OF BOOES. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


CAXTON PRESS, Self-Inking, only $13. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Inking, from $25 
to $56, will do the work of a $250 press. 
Presses from $3.50. Send stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, rs Federal St, 
Boston,-Mass. Established 1847. 









wood FLOORS. 
ood Carpeting. 


DESIGNS BY PARIS, LONDON AND 
VIENNA ARTISTS. 


INLAID Wood Borders for Bugs 


a i 
Lt ee 


Ne. 16 Eighteenth St. 





National Wood Man’f’g Co. 


Next te Herter Bros. NEw-Yor«k. 








LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. 


No. 92 Bleecker St. New-York. 





COMMON SENSE 
CHAIRS AND ROCKERS. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturer, 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 








by 
SHELDON COLLINS, 26 Frankfort Street, New-York. 
Branch, 727 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 









¥ 
; 
: 


Holcomb’s New 


AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES 

FOR PRIVATE LINES. 
The latest and best. Patented 
April 26th, 1881. These new instru- 
ments embody recent and important 
improvements. They transmit con- 
versation, music, orders, etc., with 
almost electric speed, and surprising 
fidelity. The only durable and reli- 
able substitute for the Electric Tele- 
phones. Workeamiles. Price, $10 
per set. Illustrated Circulars Free. 

(Mention Scribner's Monthly.) 

HOICOMB & CO. 
Mallet Creek, ©. 
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hen folded, 
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‘ HERMON W. LADD, 
108 Fulton St. Boston; Canal St. N. Y.; g27 Arch St. Phila. ; 
94 Market St. Chicago. 





The Automatic Shading 
PEN. 


For Plain, Fancy, and Ornamental 
LETTERING. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Masch, 1880. 
I desire to say that the “‘ Shading Pen,” invented 
by Mr. STOAKES, meets a want Jong felt by penmen. 
The work done by it is perfect in line and shade. The 
rapidity with which lettering is done, aside from the 
beauty of the work, is enough to recommend it for 
general use. 
H. A. Wuirney, Ass’t Cashier, U. S, Treas’y. 
U. S. Enciveer’s Orrice, Sr. Louis, Mo. } 
Fe’ 11,1 
I have tried the Pen, and it gives great satisfac- 
tion. It is worth twice the price asked. It is valu- 
able for headings, etc. 
Joun R. BaLuncer. 
Cuicaco, April 21, 1880. 
Ind.spensable for the execution of neat, attractive 


lettering, etc. 
Ranp, McNatty & Co. 


Circular and Sample Writing Sent on Application. 
Sample set of 3 sizes, b** mail, $x.00. 


J. W. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio. 


THE AMERICAN PRIVATE LINE 


ELEPHONE COMPAN 


OF GRAND RAPIDS8, MICH. 
Sell ow ht the ont reliable gubetnate for the 
-— > free. 

@@ Responsible we Wented as Agents. 
Address M. S. CROSBY, Sec’y and Treas. 


f' ’ A warm iron passed over the back 
§ & 0) § of these PAPERS TRANSFERS 
the 


Pattern to any Fabric. De- 














> signs in Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding, Outline, and Ini- 

tial Letters. 
PATENT Three Books of running Patterns 


sent, post free, on receipt of Ten 
”APERS. Cents. 
392 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Retail by the leading Zephyr- 
Wool Stores 





FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO. 
20 West 14th St. bet. Sth & 6th Aves. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


Artistic Furniture. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIOCNS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 


Send for one of our Handsomely Illustrated Cataloques. 
’ 
j 








World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS, 


EXCLUSIVELY.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
INVALIDS & CRIPPLES. 
Self-propulsion, by use of hands only, in street 
or house. Comfort, durability, and ease of move- 
ment wsegualed. Patentee and Maker of the 
“* Rolling Chairs,” pushed about woh a 

For Illustrated Cata) ie, send sta: 


this Magazine. ERBERT S. "SMITH, 321 Piatt St. New-York. 


FOR THE COMFORT OF INVALIDS. 

Every appliance, loctading Rolling, 
Reclining, and C« de Chairs; In- 
valids’ Beds, Back-rests, Bed-Tables, 
Commodes, etc. Also, sole manu- 
facturer of the Utility Adjustable and 
Foldin Tables, the “ Dickens” and 
“Thackeray” a Tables. Send 
for Illustrated Boo! 


GEO. F. Einexwr, 
816 Broapway, N. Y. 

















ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF POSITIONS. 

Parlor, f, Lievary, Invalid Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, com! beau- 
ty. ighinee, owe , simp! , and 
com to an’ ex- 
actscience. Orders by mail pt- 
2 Goods shipped to any 
address, C.O.D. Send 3c. stam 
Illustrated "Circular ; ; quote this Maga- 
zine. 


THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG.CO. 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 


READING POSITION. 





INVALID ROLLING-CHAIR. 
{RECLINING 











Get The Standard. 
GET WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 
sola 118,000 Words, 
orn and a New 


Bloera 1 Dictionary. 
TH authority in the Gov't Printing 
Office, —32 ,000 copies in Public 
in oo A eee = ow 
may ory for FAMILIES 


Bchoola. sale 20 times as large 
BES 
Tabi best for SCHOOLS, 


e@ sale of any other. 
Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mase- 














for 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, quastning ink 
be carried i 


the pocket. 


for several da 4 wetting, — 


Always ready Alu to persons was care to pre- 
serve their individuality te writ ng. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New-York. 
Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


VIOLIN-OUTFITS. 


Cone ting of Violin, Box, Bow 
orthe “United ® Beatce tates out wR Hy 
‘anys trl 


— 











om Guitars, Ban, ‘ornets, Flutes, Stri all Harmon- 
Acco: ‘apne, Music Box 
a Specialty. C.W. Story, 


Outiits 
ert ita ee “ne 


o General St 





) aT 
‘Sater "$s. 00. 

ay or circulars, etc. 
Twelve other sizes. 0 


your own printing and advertising. Pleasure or 
» money-making for old or young. Everythin 
easy ; inted instructions. Catalogue 3! 
> Presses, Type, Cards, &c., for 2 stamps. 


Address Manufacturers, Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 


CIGARETTES 


That stand unrivaled for PURITY. Warranted 
Free from Drugs or Medication. 











"FRAGRANT NEW 
VANITY Meee | “VANITY 
FAIR! | FAIR! 
Each having Merits. 


HARMLESS, REFRESHING, AND CAPTIVATING. 


8 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


WM. S. EIMBALL & CO. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. Rochester, N. Y. 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 


109 WOODWARD AVE. 
DETROIT, MICH, 
Manufacturers of 


Ladies’ Seal Sacques and Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk and 
Satin Fur-Lined Garments, 















Gentlemen’s Fur Caps and 
Gloves. 
SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
1S MARKED 





WALTER BUHL & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


(Weise for -perticulars; mention n this publication ) 


THE 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION ™ Silent Sewing Machine. 
a. | in all essential respects from every 
other Machine! Only Machine without Ten- 
sion, Bobbin, or Shuttle! Only really Light- 
Running Machine! Only Machine with Stitch- 
Regulator! Easiest to Work! Fastest! Makes 
Strongest Seam! Absolutely without Danger 
to Health! 

ADAPTED FOR HAND OR TREADLE. 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 658 Broadway, N. Y 


THE MODEL 
STATIONERY STORE 


OF AMERICA. 

EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
Office, Study, Library, or Boudoir, 
of foreign and domestic manufacture, to suit the most 
fastidious taste. 

Vienna Novelties in plush, leather, gilt, bronze, 
glass, etc., suitable as presents for any occasion. 
VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 
Nos. 234 and 235 Broadway, opposite Post-Office, N. Y 


= THE UNIVERSAL BATH. — =, 
Dany long wm wee Old Baths renewed 


Send for Circulars. €, J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. t 


THURBERS’ BIRD SEED 


Properly Mixed in 1-lb. Cartoons, 

> Our Seeds are selected with great 
care, thoroughly cleaned, combined 
by an expert, and neatly packed in 
one-pound cartoons, with a piece of 
cuttle-fish bone in each cartoon. If 
you wish your birds to thrive, ask your 
Grocer for THURBERS’ Bird Seed; 
also for our Bird Gravel in packages to 
go with the seed. 




















NOW RBADY!! 


MOD edit 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNS DETAILS 
Containing the Designs 


a oe i Houses, Cottages 
anc 

Full De neortptive Catalogue 
of the above, and nearty 
other Architectural Books, 
sent on application. Address 
Wu. T. Goustecs, Publisher, 
1s Broadway, ¥ N.Y. 


D0 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


outfits from $! 
one en 2,000 = & of type. Catalogue at 
price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 














A BRACKET-SAW FREE. 


witn THree-Cewr Sram, 
A. H. “SHIPMAN, Rochester, WN. Y. 











3 MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Mitchell, Vance & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 
FINE BRONZE AND MARBLE CLOCKS, 


>ORDATNENTAL BRONZES< 
FINE PORCELAIN LAMPS. 


Attention of buyers is respectfully invited to the most complete 
and varied assortment in Gilt, Crystal, Bronze, Decorative Porcelain, 
Cloisonné, and Special Colors, all of which we offer at Low Prices. 


Nos. 836 & 838 Broadway and 13th St. New-York. 


Every one who reads this AMERICAN 

Oniy | AN ED fa Stee anced eae ar 

$1.50 logue of Crandatl’s | CQOMbination Saw. 
BLOCKS, TOYS, & 














4 a ese Sone we. me With Lathe,. . . $8.00 
-SAW S NS. ost complete list ever before Lathe 
presented to the public. Prices to suit all. Agents wanted. Wathowt - €00 
Complete. | c. mM. CRANDALL & CO. Montrose, Susquehanna Co. Penn. Write for Details. 





DE SOTO. 


The New Game. 
HOME AMUSEMENT FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 





The best and most interesting game ever introduced. It has been 
especially prepared for, and oduqeed to, the Family Circle, by Mr. 
C. M. Cranpaut (of Montrose), the i and facturer 
of “‘Crandull’s Building Blocks for Children,” “‘Crandall’s Acro- 
bats,” etc. The whole family, from th: baby up, become interested 
hee a | ay eer ope The game is simple, 
absorbing, urable. Quickly brought out, quickly put away. . ‘ 
It requires gentle exercise, and no skill, ees cheapness recommends | Pure Grape Cream Tartar and finest Bicarbonate Soda. Noth- 
it, and places it within the reach of all. Ploase give it a trial. | ing else. $5,000 Forfeited if otherwise. Ail other 
Rules accompany each game. Price, boxed for shipment, 82.25. kinds have filling. Test for filling sent free. Sample of “ None 

Cc. M. CRANDALL & CO Such” and choice Recipe wen Sag mail 10 cents. A pound, pre- 
. » paid, 60 cents. Sold in cans only. 
Montrose, Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y 














LLY AND DEMAS BRACKET-SAWS. Children’s educators and money-makers. Address, with 3-cent stamp, 
H°? A. H. SHIPMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORGANS & PIANOS. 
‘The LONDON, 
NEW STYLE NO. 5000. 


ORGANS &PIAN 18 Full STOPS, 5 Sets REEDS. 











VISITORS 
ALWAYS WELCOME 


Allowed to pay Trav- 
$5. nses for thosewho 
select instrument 





come and 
in person. 

FREE COACH, with po- 
lite attendant, meets 











Le ed nd ne ee 
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= 5 full sets of GOL- 
INGUE Reeds, as follows: 2Sets 2 
ars) 1 Set powerful SU 
Horn,! Set Vox Cel- 
e. has one manual, five octaves, two 
knee swells, carved. turned and polished 
handles, two lamp stands of unique design, 
carved and veneered music pocket, artistic 
fret work music rack, orpamenta! front slip 
ied sliding fall with’ lock, Solid Black 
‘'alnut Case. veneered anid carved in most 


rollers for moving, etc. Height 7T2in. 
24 in. ; Length 46 in.; Weight, 400 Ibs. 
x — elegant Stool, book and sheet 














G6, Siaceerce.’ 1682, 


ow is the time to forward your order for 
Pianos and Organs before the Holiday Rush 
comes. Christmas and New Year are fast 
approaching. Order at once. Endless Va- 
niety of New Styles Now Ready. 





THE 
BEETHOVEN. 
New Style. No. 9,000, 
27 Stops, 14 full 
Octaves of the 
Celebrated Golden- 


Tongue Reeds. It 
is the Finest Organ 
ever made. Write 
or call at once for 
full particulars. 


Address or callupon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


offered for 88S Other de 
sirable New Styles now 
Ready. 
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PROPRIETARY ARTICLES. 
BEWARE OF ALL WIRE BRUSHES; THEY INJURE THE SCALP AND PROMOTE BALDNESS. 


Dr. ScoTrT’s ELectric Hair Brusu. 
A Remarkable Invention, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially 

indorsed by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and written upon by 

the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice of the 

American public. It cures by natural means, will always do 

e good, never harm, and is a remedy lasting for — ty It 

o should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair Brush. 
vw The Brush H. i 























andle is made of a new odorless composition 
resembling ebony, a combination of substances 
CI PERMANENT ELECTR 


ACTS 
IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR 
e GLANDS AND FOLLICLES. Ths 


power can always be tested by a silver compass 
which accompanies each Brush. 
— 
It is Warranted to 
Cure Nervous Headache in 5 minutes! ! 


% % Cure Bilious Headache iu 5 minutes !! 
= Cure Neuralgia in 5 minutes! ! 
? Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness ! ! 
Cure Dandrnff & Diseases of the Scalp! ! 
+ Promptly Arrests PrematareGrayness!! 
G Makes the Hair Grow Long & Glossy !! 
Immediately Soothes the Weary Brain!! 


























Money Returned if not as represented !! 


Used as Flesh Brush, 
quickly cures Rheumatism. 


< 


















Rev. Dr. 
a 


June rst, 1 
“ Gents. :—I 
have never before 
given <. testimonial, 
ut am willing to en- 
courage the use of an 
honest remedy. I am so 


TO PRODUCE 
A RAPID GROWTH 
OF HAIR 


leased with your Hair 
Brush that I deem it my duty ON BALD HEADS, 
to write you recommending it 
most cordially. My hair, about a 4 WHERE THE 
year cnan, openesees Sing oy oO GLANDS AND FOLLICLES 
and I was rapi comin, ; but 
since using the Brush a thick growth of r=] ARE NOT TOTALLY 
hair has made its appearance, quite eq i) DESTROYED. 
to that which I had previous to its falling out. 3 


I have tried other remedies, but with no success. 


After this remarkable result I purchased one for my 

wife, who has been a great syfierer from headache, and The Pall 

she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy.” —A. C. Bridgeman, D. D. Electric Asso- 
ciat’n of London. 


From the Mayor of Saratoga.) 
—P tm August rath, 1880. 


“I cheerfully testify to the merits of Dr, Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, It cures my 
headaches within a few minutes. I am so pleased with it I purchased another for my 
wife. Itis an excellent Hair Brush, well worth the price, aside from its curative powers.” 

Jas. B. Chapman. 


A. Y. Branch, 
842 
Broadway 
+ 
‘1 would not take $1,000 for my Brush % 
If I could not replace it. Its effect is marvelous.”— Puy F. Smira. Mr. Smith is a 
gentleman well known in this city as a law publisher, and also a director in several public 
institutions of New-York. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, e300. tan FOR YEARS. 
We will send it, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00, Incl c d we guarantee 
safe delivery. ng bP this Magazine. aD Express C. 0. D.at Saal —— parlage 
of opening and ining request your nearest Druggist or Fancy to ektaie eno fer yun. 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will 
return the money. What can be fairer? 


This magazine will not knowing! blish any humbug, and I have placed a brush in the hands 
of Postmaster-General James, and the Mayor of New-York, as a guarantee of my good faith. 


Remember that this te Remittances should be made payable to 








is NOT a “ ‘mataltie® GEO. A. SCOTT, 842D Broadway, New-York. - 
wire brush, but made] hey can be made in checks, draft -office orde’ | 
of PURE BRISTLES. TO cents bor veplineden: and We quobantec salt Oilirery of towsh. 


for Dr. SCOTT'S. Liberal Discount to the Trade. 




















CH. 
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A CHEMICAL MARVEL..| 


l j 


QA VANY 


—EEE = Ja 
j 


Though a thousand leagues away 
Selizer’s Tonic fountain foams, 
We can drink the same to-day, 
In our far-off Western homes. 
Thanks to Chemistry’s Spell- 
In an instant—presto! pass! 
Fresh as from the living well 
Seitzer bubbles in the glass! 
TARRANT'’S PURE APERIENT 
Gives the rare elixir birth, 
Healthful as the fluid sent 
Flashing from the breast of Harth. 
Time and distance, what are they P 
When Art thus can reproduce 
Springs a thousand leagues away, 
For the sick man’s instant use! 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





cari’s White Glycerine 
Co. Prop’s Jersey City, N. J. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAMPLIN’S 





This article is not only a 
fragrant and exquisite cos- 
metic, but also speedily re- 
moves sundurn, tan, freckles, 
pimples, sallowness, blotches, 
etc., leaving the skin soft and 
fair, and adds great beauty to 
the complexion. Sold by all 


LIQUID 
PEARL. |iae-#-czec 


CHAMPLIN & CO. Props. Buffalo, N. Y. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material 
S called Coraline, which is vastly 
superior to horn or whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Corset in 
which the Coraline breaks with 
six months’ ordinary wear. It is 
elastic, pliable, and v comfort- 
able, and is not affected. by cold, 
heat, or moisture. 

Price, by mail, for Heaith or 
Nersing Corsets, $1.50; for Cora- 
line or Flexible Hip Corsets, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. 
Beware of worthless imitations 
boned with cord. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 





872 Broadway, New-York. 





ST ACIDS. Opdies, 
THE USE OF PET 
HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO 


TASTE, COLOR, A} 
ROLEUM IN et 


GIVEN TO 


THE FORM OF A JELLY SED Mas peraoiscm 1s GT MEDICINE 
I ABSOLUTELY sD aah Iron TRATE wy UNOBJECTIONABLE pr 


. WHIC VE HITHERTO PREVEN 
URITIES. WHICH HAVE HITH EVENTE: 


Pe sas ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE V. E 
AS CREAM. 


valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, 


most 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, 


burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, ete. 


It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals of all 


characters throu 
As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to 
restoring ities excel everything else, and it 
of the powder: 


ghout the world, as being the Best 
other substance wet dis 
taking 


Remedy Known. 
Its marvellous healin 


covered. and 
the place on the toilet-table, to the exc 


pomades, cosmetics, and other compounds. It will keep the skin Soren, 





ted, and will preserve the youthful beauty and /y 


—WILL CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 


co 
INE TOILET 8G: 


&c., &c., &c. 
ASELINE CAMPHO ICE. —rOR PIMPLES, : S 
VAS .—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 


OL, AND $1. 
N » D REAM,.—FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
0! eo RP SED Ha abs. 


oF Ase oe Cans 
LOTCHES, &c., 35 CENTS. 


Ooreare & Co. will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except im 


origt 


nal - 
Grand Medals ai Philadelphia and Paris Expositions. Medal of Progress by American Institate, 





34 GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 








“Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles.”—Pa/l Mail Gazette, London, England. 
“*Commends itself to the practical common sense of the American people beyoud any system we have ever seen.”—Cleveland Leader. 


ste Finest PenaASHlF guste INTHE WOR, GASKELL'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


"IR KRILY 
oe LEE [EALHING PENMANSHIP 


WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. There are but 
twenty-six letters in our alphabet, and their forms are casily 
learned ; the only real difficulty is in pen-holding, and in securin 
a free movement. With a full set of I Exercises, Copy-Slips, an 
Printed Instructions of the right sort, ill d with diag 
and other cuts, showing correct positions, and the formation of MANCHESTER, 3. H. 


each letter, any one of ordinary intelligence can learn readily at 
his or her own desk AT HOME. 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM 


Gives a full, self-teaching course, complete, and in one package,— the material for months’, or, 
indeed, a life-time’s practice. It consists of 
BUSINESS, LADIES’, AND ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP, 
IN ALL VARIETIES ; 

MOVEMENT EXERCISES, ALPHABETS, LEDGER HEADINGS, BILLS, MODEL SIGNATURES, 
CORRESPONDING STYLES, ALBUM WORK, CARD WRITING, PEN DRAWING AND 
SHADING, GERMAN TEXT, OLD ENGLISH, OFF-HAND FLOURISHING, &c. &c. 

All the above are in the form of written and other fen-exercises, and accompanied with a 


small Boox or InsTRUCTIONS, giving a =e analysis of every capital and small letter, with 
full directions for Position, Pen-holding, and Movement. 


= 











Old Style: IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING Iv. 


The Compendium is used by many thou- 

KH. sands of clerks, book-keepers, business men, 
and /adies throughout the country. Three 

ears ago it was introduced in England, the 


leading journals there commending it highly 
as a simple, common-sense system. During 
New Style: the past eight years, thousands of oung people 


have 


in parts of this country and Cana 
/ PA g become accomplished penmen from using it. 
Jia 2-2 * We give here a few specimens, showing the 
Cf Larty . : By. - 
4 improvement resulting from faithful practice 


from it: we have published hundreds of others 
in the magazines. These are worth a close ex- 
“ amination, for no finer rapid business writing 
Old Style : has ever been done. 


Miss THOMPSON writes: 
A “IT can speak from experience of the veiue 
YY, AY, ad V4 CA 417 your Comperdius., having tesied <: thor. 
ll ? - <“ —_— oughly, and improved my penn.:ochip greatly 


by using it. My brot has also learned 
your style from the Compendium, and takes 
every occasion to recommend it.”—Mary H. 
Tompson, East Point, Georgia. 


Mr. Evtuts says: 
“* Your Compendium has been of the great- 
, est value to me. In my opinion there can be 
nothing better for the self-teaching learner. 


? Send me a recent copy of the Penman's Ga- 
sette ; am anxious to sec it.”"—Cuas. A. Exuis, 
Bradford, Mass. 








New Style: 


Old Style: 
7 Mr. Rust writes: 


“T have foll your Compendium faith- 
Chel fully, with the best results. I now delight in 
4%, writing. Inclosed please find seventy-five 


cents for the Penman’s Gazette, —— I 
— want to know what the rest of the ‘ompen- 
pYOw SRyes? dium family are doing.” —C. E. Rust, Bran- 


don, Vt. 
— Gaskell's College, 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 
COMPLETE, is mailed, prepaid, 
to an of the world, for 
ONE R. It is always 
sent promptly on receipt of 
order. 


Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New-York City. 
Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, N. J., both of which are 
under superior teachers, and attended by pupils from different parts of the country. 
THE PENMAN’S GAZETTE, giving full particulars, ill ions, and i of imp’ t from young people 
everywhere, is now published monthly, at 75 cents per year. Specimen Copy Free. Write for one! 









































LEE AND SHEPARD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PALL OF 1881. 





HE GIVETH BELOVED SLEEP. 
By Euizasetn Barrett ene samy With full-page and letter- 
press Illustrations, from Designs by Miss L. B, Humpurey, 
creraved by Anprew. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, 
1. 50. 
UNIFORM WITH THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND POEMS: 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 
THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH. 
OCK OF AGES. 


O WHY SHOULD THE leas 2 OF MORTAL BE PROUD? 
ME, SWEET HOME. 





HANNAH JANE. 

By Davin Ross Locxs (Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby). With numer- 
ous full-page and letter- Illustrations. Royal octavo, rich 
English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

One of th quaintest of modern dialect pom 2 _ Originally pub- 
ath Se per's Magazine and now issued with a wealth of 
ment. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. 


Intustratep Srories AND Pogms ror Lirriz Pzoriz. Edited 
by Ottver Optic. 





With over 350 Wood-cuts, engraved by Anprew, from Originel 
Designs by American artists, done expressly for this b> ok. Its 
contents are Atirely ors *nai the besi American w iters an 
Juvenile Lisature; the aclighttul type, the pretiy pictu: <2, aad 
the well-chosen stories combine to make this e favorite oY every 
household, and it is pi ed the t book “Our 
Little Ones ” yet made. 

Bound i in illuminated cover, with a beautiful and original design, 
price $1.50; or, English cloth, gold and colors, $2.50. Size of 
» 7*9 inches, 400 pages. 








YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; or, The 
Adventures of the Jewett Family and 
their Friend Oto Nambo. 


By Epwarp Grefy. With one hundred and seventy full- page 
and letter-press Illustrations. Royal octavo, 7x9 im 
Handsomely em ah amg FB 

2. 50, 
This book describes the adventures of an American family, more 
my aed the younger members of it, and a young Japanese who 
ad been educated in the States, in their journeys through Japan. 

Itis undoubtedly the best book on Japan for young folks yet pub- 

lished, giving, as it does, in an entertaining way, seasoned with an 

abundance of novel and ludicrous adventures, the manners and 
customs of this strange people. The illustrations are profuse and 
graphic, and make an entertaining panorama of travel in the 

* Land of the Rising Sun.” 





DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD; A 
Boy’s Adventures by Sea and Land. 


By Carr. Cartes W. Hau, author of “Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 
“The Great Bonanza,” &c. With numerous full-page and 
letter-press Illustrations. Royal octavo, handsome cover, 
$x.50; cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN. 


Translated from the French of Jules Verne, by Virncin1a CHam- 
PLAIN. With 50 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, price $1. 50. 


THE FOUR-FOOTED LOVERS. 


By Frank Atsertson. [Illustrated from original Designs, by 
Miss L. B. Humpurey. 4to, illuminated sides, $1.00. 








OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


x6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth and last volume of 
THE GREAT WESTERN SERIES. 


j. fF: TROWBRIDGE'S NEW BOOK. 


THE POCKET RIFLE. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth volume of 
THE SILVER MEDAL STORIES. 


ANOTHER “HERO OF HISTORY.” 
RALEGH; his Exploits and Voyages. 


By Georce Maxereace Towtz. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
Being the fifth of the series of 
HEROES OF HISTORY. 


REV. DR. DANIEL WISE’S NEW “BOOK. 


THORNCLIFFE HALL; or, Why Joel 
Milford Changed Opinion of 
Boys whom he called “Goody, Goody 
Fellows.” 

x6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Completing the 
WINWOOD CLIFF SERIES 


NEW NOVELS 
NUNA, THE BRAMIN GIRL—The Life 
and Love of a Hindu Princess. 
By Harry W. Frencu, acthor of “Castle Foam,” ‘‘ Ego,” 
** Art and Artists in Connecticut,” “Gems of Genius.” LIllus- 
ua trated, 12mo. cloth, 1.00. 


LIKE A GENTLEMAN. 


An attractive novel ‘by a popular author 


7. Fal EF JUST OUT 
NEW ENGLAND BIRD LIFE. 


Berne A ManvaL oF New Encianp Orniruotocy. Revised 
and edited from the manuscript of Winftid A. Stearns, 
member of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, etc. By Dr. 
E.uiotr Coves, U. S. A., Member of the Academy, etc 
Oscines (Singing-Birds). 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $2. 50. 

The most complete Cyclopedia of Singing-Birds of New England 

The Editor’s name is a guarantee that the work is thoroughly and 

completely prepared, 


HAND-BOOK OF OF ‘PUNCTUATION, 

AND oTHeR TyroGRaPnicaL Matrers. For the use of Printers, 
Authors, Teachers, and Scholars. By Maxsua.t T. Bics- 
tow, Corrector at the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
smo, clo cloth, so cents. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


NEZ PERCE JOSEPH. 

An account of his Ancestors, his Lands, his Confederates, his 
Enemies, his Murders, his War, his Pursuit and Capture. By 
Ottver O. Howagp, Brig -Gen., U. S. A., and Supt. West 
Point. _ With maps and portraits. 8vo, cloth, $2. 50. 


mMyY SISTER KITTY. 
Anew novel. By a bright and charming writer, 


WILLIS, THE PILOT. 

A sequel to the Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures of an 
Emigrant Family. Illustrated, r2mo. New Edition from new 
plates. Price, $1.00 


16mo, paper, so cts 








YOUNG FOLKS’ ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


By a a lon, Edited by Oxtver Orric, with numerous full-page 
and Jetter-press Illustrations. Boards, illuminated sides, $1.25. 





HAND-BOOK OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 


Practical Instruction is tHe Art or Woop Encravine 
By Wu. A. 18mo, illustrated, $1.00. 





Full catalogues sent on application to 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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FRANCIS HART & CO. Printers and Stationers, 63 & 5 Murray Street, N.Y. 
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MEN OF ALL OCCUPATIONS w° PROFESSIONS 


Are liable to Accidents ! 
WHETHER TRAVELING OR = AT HOME OR ABROAD, 


Travelers Life and Accident Insurance Co. 











OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE ORIGINAL ACCIDENT C0. OF AMERICA, AND LARGEST iN THE WORLD, 


HAS INSURED 


Lit THAN 700,000 PERSONS AGAINST LOSS & DAMAGE BY ACCIDENTS, | 


AS PAID 
More than 63,000 sities of persons Disabled by Accidents. 


HAS PAID 


‘Nearly {000 claims of beneficiaries of persons Killed by Accidents 


| HAS PAID 
| More than $4,500,000 in settlement of Losses caused by Accidents. 
BESIDES 


bese A LARGE AND SAFE BUSINESS IN REGULAR LIFE INSURANCE. 


Moral—* Insure in The Travelers.” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPSS 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 

| the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
| Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
| delicately flavored beverage which may save 
| 
| 














us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 

judicious use of such articles of diet, that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until 
‘|| strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
| ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are float- 
| ing around us, ready to attack wherever there 
| is a weak point, We may escape many a fatal 
| shaft by .keeping ourselves well fortified with 
| pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — 


Lhe Civil Service Gazette. Aa . ‘ 
| ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
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